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CHAPTER I. 
THB COTTAGB BESIDE "THE CAUSEWAY." 

In a little cleft, not deep enough to be a 
gorge, between two grassy hills, traversed by 
a clear stream, too small to be called a river, 
too wide to be a rivulet, stood, and, I be- 
lieve, still stands, a little cottage, whose one 
bay-window elevates it above the condition of 
a laboring man's and shows, in its spacious, 
large-paned proportions, pretensions to taste 
as well as station . From that window a coast- 
line can be seen to which nothing in the king- 
dom can find the equal. It takes in the bold 
curve of shore from the ** White Rocks " to 
the Giant's Causeway — a sweep of coast 
broken by jutting headland and promontory, 
with sandy bays nestling between gigantic 
walls of pillared $ock, and showing beneath 
the green water the tesselated pavement of 
those broken shafts which our superstition 
calls Titanic. The desolate rock and ruin of 
Dunluce, the fairy bridge of Carrigarede, are 
visible ; and on a commonly clear day Stafi^ 
can be seen, its outline only carrying out the 
strange formation of the columnar rocks close 
at hand. 

This cottage, humble enough in itself, is 
not relieved in its aspect by the culture around 
it. A small vegetable garden, rudely fenced 
with a dry-stone wall, is the only piece of 
vegetation, for the cutting winds of the North 
Sea are unfriendly to trees, and the light, 
sandy soil of the hills only favors the fern 
and the foxglove. Of these, indeed, the 
growth is luxurious, and the path which 
leads down from the high-road to the cottage 
is cut through what might be called a grove 
of these leafy greeneries. This same path 
was not much traversed, and more than once 
within the year was the billhook required to 
keep it open, so little intercourse was main- 
tained between the cottage and the world, 
whose ftetier lay about a mile off. A widow 
and her son, with one servant, were the occu- 
pants. It had been a fishing-lodge of her 
husband's in more prosperous days. His 
memory and the cheapness of life in the 
neighborhood had decided her in choosing it, 
lonely and secluded as it was ; and. here she 
had passed fourteen years, her whole care be- 
ing the education of her boy, a task to which 
she addressed herself with all the zeal and 



devotion of her nature. There was, it ib 
true, a village school at Ballin^ray, about 
three miles off, to which he went in summer ; 
but when the dark, short days of winter set 
in with swooping storms of rain and wind, 
she held him, so far as she could, close pris- 
oner, and pored with him over tasks to the 
full as difficult to herself as to him. So far 
as a fine, open-hearted, generous disposition, 
truthful and straightforward, could make him, 
he repaid all the love and affection she could 
bear him. He was well-grown, good-looking, 
and brave. There was scarcely an exercise 
of which he was not master ; and whether 
in the saddle over a stiff country, or on the 
thwart of a boat in a stormy sea, Tony But- 
ler could hold his own against all competi- 
tors. The leap of twenty feet four inches he 
had made on the level sward was one of the 
show objects of the tillage, and the place 
where he had pitched a fourteen-pound sledge 
to the top of a cliff was marked by a stone 
with a rude attempt at an inscription. For- 
tunate was he if these were enough for glory, 
for his gifts scarcely rose to higher things. 
He was not clever, nor was he very teacha- 
ble ; his apprehension was not quick, and his 
memory was bad. The same scatterbrained 
forgetfulness that he bad in little things at- 
tended him in more serious ones. Whenever 
his intellect was called on for a great effort 
he was sure to be vanquished, and he would 
sit for hours before an open book as hopeless 
of mastering it as though the volume were 
cbse-clasped and locked before him. Dull 
men are not generally alive to their own dul- 
ness, but Tony was ; he saw and felt it very 
bitterly. He thought, it is true, that there 
ought to be a way to his intellect, if it could 
only be discovered, but he owned to himself 
he had not found it ; and, with some linger- 
ing hope of it, he would carry his books to 
bis room and sit. down to them with a reso- 
lute heart, and ponder and puzzle and won- 
der, till he either fell asleep over the pages, 
or felt the scalding tears blinding him with 
the conscious thought that he was not equal 
to the task before him. 

Strange enough, his mother, cheated by 
that love which filled every avenue of her 
heart, marked little of this. She thought 
that Tony had no great taste for music, nor 
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patience enough for drawing. She fancied 
he deemed history dry, and rather underval- 
ued geography. If he hated French, it was 
because ho was such an intense Anglican ; 
and as to figures, his poor dear father had no 
great skill in them, and indeed, his ruined 
fortune came of tampering with them . Though 
thus, item by item, she would have been re- 
duced to own that Tony was not much of a 
scholar, she would unhesitatingly have de- 
clared that he was a remarkably gifled boy, 
and equal to any condition he could be called 
to fulfil. There was this much of excuse for 
her credulity — he was a universal favorite, 
There was not a person of any class who had 
other than a good word for him ; and this, be 
it remarked, in a country where people fall 
into few raptures, and are rarely enthusiasts. 
The north of Ireland is indeed as cold a soil 
for the affections as it is ungenial lo its vege- 
tation. Love finds it just as hard to thrive 
as the young larch trees, nipped as they are 
by cutting winds and sleety storms; and to 
have won favor where it is weighed out so 
scrupulously, implied no petty desert. There 
is, however, a rigid sense of justice which 
never denies to accord its due to each. Tony 
had gained his reputation by an honest ver- 
dict, the award of a jury who had seen him 
from his childhood and knew him well. 

The great house of the county was Sir 
Arthur Lyle's, and there Tony Butler almost 
might be said to live. His word was law in 
the stables, the kennel, the plantations, and 
the boat-quay. All liked him. Sir Arthur, 
a stem, but hearty old Anglo-Indian; my 
lady — a fine specimen of town pretension and 
exclusiveness, cultivated to its last perfection 
by Oriental indulgence — she liked him. Isa- 
bella — a beauty and a fortune, about to shine 
at the next drawing-room — ^liked him ; and the 
widowed daughter of the house, Mrs. Trafibrd, 
— whom many deemed handsomer than her 
sister, and whose tact and worldly skill made 
even beauty but one of her attractions — she 
said he was *< a fine creature,'' and ** it was a 
thousand pities he had not a good estate and 
a title . " Sir Arthur's sons , three in number, 
were all in India ; the two elder in high civil 
appointments, the younger serving in a reg- 
iment of hussars. Their sisters, however, 
constantly assured Tony that George, Henry, 
and Mark, would be so fond of him, especially 
Mark, who was the soldier, and who would 



be charmed to meet with one so fond of all 
his own pursuits. 

It was with sincere pride Mrs. Butler saw 
her son in such favor at the great house — that 
princely place to which the company came 
from remote parts of the kingdom, and to mix 
with which the neighboring gentry were only 
admitted sparingly and at rare intervals ; for 
Sir Arthur's wealth was to society a sort of 
crushing power, a kind of social Nasmyth 
hammer, that smashed and ground down 
whatever came beneath it. No small distinc- 
tion was it, therefore, for the widow's son to 
be there ; not merely admitted and on suffer- 
ance, but encouraged, liked, and made much 
of. Sir Arthur had known Tony's father in 
India, long, long years ago ; indeed it was 
when Sir Arthur was a very small civil ser- 
vant, and Captain Butler was a gorgeous aidp- 
de-camp on the gotemor-general's staff ; and 
strange it vwis, the respect with which the 
brilliant soldier then inspired him had sur- 
vived through all the changes and advance- 
ments of a successful life, and the likeness the 
youth bore to his father assisted to strengthen 
this sentiment. He would have noticed the 
widow, too, if she had been disposed to ac- 
cept his attentions ; but she refused all invi- 
tations to leave her home, and save at the 
little meeting-house on a Sunday, where her 
friend Dr. Stewart held forth, was never seen 
beyond the paling of her garden. 

What career Tony was to follow, what he 
was to do, was an oft-debated question be- 
tween her and Dr. Stewart, her worthy ad- 
viser in spirituals ; and though it was the 
ever-recurring subject as they sat of an even- 
ing in the pofCh, the solution seemed just as 
remote as ever — Mrs. Butler averring that 
there was nothing that with a little practice 
he couldn't do, and the minister sighingly 
protesting that the world was very full just 
now, and there was just barely enough for 
those who were in it. 

** What does he incline to himself, mad*- 
am?" asked the worthy man, as he saw 
that his speech had rather a discouraging 



'• He'd like to follow his father's career, 
and be a soldier." 

'* Oh, dear ! " sighed out the minister ; ** a 
man must be rich enough to do without a 
livelihood that takes to that one. What 
would you say to the sea? " 
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*' He's too old for the navy. Tony will be 
twenty in August." 

The minister would like, to have hinted that 
other ships went down into the << great 
waters" as well as those that carried her 
majesty's bunting, but he was ^int-hearted 
and silent. 

** I take it," said he, after a pause, " that 
he has no great mind for the learned profes- 
sions, as they ca' them? " 

" No inclination whatever, and I cannot 
say I'm sorry for it. My poor boy would be 
lost in that great ocean of worldliness and 
self-seeking. I don't mean if he were to go 
into the Church," said she, blushing crimson 
at the awkwardness of her speech ; " but you 
know he has no vocation for holy orders, and 
such a choice would be therefore impossible. ' ' 

«*I'm thinkin' it would not be his line 
neither," said the old man, dryly. " What 
o' the mercantile pursuits? You shake your 
head. Well, there's farming ? " 

'< Farming, my dear Dr. Stewart — ^farming 
means at least some thousand pounds capital, 
backed by considerable experience, and, I fear 
me, my poor Tony is about as wanting in one 
as in the other." 

** Well, ma'am, if the lad can neither be a 
soldier, nor a sailor, nor a merchant, nor a 
farmer, nor will be a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
preacher o' the Word, I'm sore pushed to say 
what there's open to him, except some light 
business in the way of a shop, or an agency 
like, which maybe you'd think beneath you." 

<*I'm certain my son would, sir, and no 
great shame either that Colonel Walter But- 
ler's son should think so — a C.B. and a 
Guelph of Hanover, though he never wore the 
decoration. It is not so easy for us to forget 
these things as it is fpr our friends." 

This was rather cruel, particularly to one 
who had been doing his best to pilot liimself 
through the crooked channels of difficulties, 
and was just beginning to hope he was in deep 
water. 

'* Wouldn't the colonel's friends be likely 
to give him a helping hand? '* said the min- 
ister, timidly, and like one not quite sure of 
his ground. 

<' I have not asked them, nor is' it likely 
that I will," said she, sternly; then seeing 
in the old man's face the dismay and discour- 
agement her speech had produced, she added, 
" My husband's only brother. Sir Omerod 



Butler, was not on speaking terms with him 
for years — indeed, from the time of our mar- 
riage. Eleanor Mackay, the Presbyterian 
minister's daughter, was thought a mesalU' 
ance ; and maybe it was — I wont deny it, 
doctor. It was deemed a great rise in the 
world to me, though I never felt it exactly in 
that way myself. It was my pride to think 
my husband a far greater man than any of his 
family, and it was his to say I had helped him 
to become so." 

« I've heard o' that too," was the cautious 
rejoinder of the old minister. 

The memories thus suddenly brought up 
were too much for the poor widow's compos- 
ure, and she had to turn away and wipe the 
tears from her eyes. ** Yes, sir," said she at 
last, <* my noble-hearted husband was made 
to feel through his whole life the scorn of 
those who would not know his wife, and it is 
not from such as these my poor boy is to crave 
assistance. As for Tony himself," said she, 
with more energy of voice and manner, '* he'd 
never forgive me if I took such a step." 

The good minister would fain have rebuked 
the indulgence of sentiments like these, which 
had little of forgiveness in their nature. He 
felt sorely tempted to make the occasion prof- 
itable by a word in season ; but his sagacity 
tempered his zeal, and he simply said, " Let 
byganes be byganes, Mrs. Butler, or at all 
events, let them not come back like troubled 
spirits to disturb the future." 

'* I will do my best, doctor," said she, 
calmly, " and, to do so, I will talk of some- 
thing else. Can you tell me if there is a Mr. 
Elphinstone in the Ministry now ; in the Cab- 
inet, I mean," said she, correcting herself, for 
she remembered what the word signifies to 
Presbyterian ears. 

" There's a Sir Harry Elphinstone, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, ma'am." 

'^ That must be the same, then ; my hus- 
band always called him Harry ; they were 
like brothers at the Cape long, long ago. 
Couldn't he do something for Tony, think 
you?" 

" The very man who could ; and maybe, 
too, in the very sort of career would suit the 
lad best of all . He's strong of limb and stout 
of heart, and has brave health— he's just the 
man to meet the life and enjoy the very acci- 
dents of a new world." 

'* If he could leave me — that is if I could 
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bear to part with him, doctor," said she, 
with a thick utterance. 

*< These are not days, my dear madam, 
when a mother can tie a son to her apron. 
The young birds will leave the nest, make it 
ever so warm and snug for them ; and it was 
a wise Providence that so decreed it." 

" Would there be any impropriety in my 
writing to Mr. — Sir Harry Elphinstone ? " 
asked she. 

* ' I can see none whatever . It is more than 
likely that he'll thank you heartily for the 
chance of serving his old friend's son. Such 
a great man gives away every day more places 
than Would provide for three generations of 
either of us ; and it must be a rare pleasure 
when he can serve the queen and gladden his 
own heart together." 

"You'd maybe help me with the letter, 
doctor," asked she, hahf diffidently. 

«• Not a doubt of it, Mrs. Butler : my 
poor aid is quite at your service : but hadn't 
we best, first of all, speir a bit, and see what 
the lad thinks of it ? Let us find out that it's 
the life he'd take to willingly. It's no by 
way of reproach to him I say it ; but we all 
know that when a young fellow gets accus- 
tomed to ride a blood horse vnth a groom af- 
ter him, and eat his soup with a damask nap- 
kin over his knees, it's a sore change to mount 
a mustang and digest raw buffisilo." 

•« If you mean by that. Dr. Stewart, that 
Tony has been spoiled by a life of luxury and 
indolence, you do him great wrong. The 
' poor dear boy is half heart-broken at times at 
his purposeless, unprofitable existence. There 
are days he is so overcome that he can scarcely 
lift up his head for it. This very morning 
was one of them ; and it vras only when Sir 
Arthur sent over a third time to say, * You 
must come ; I'll take no excuse ' — that I could 
persuade him to set off. They are expecting 
young Captain Lyle to-day, and making all 
sorts of festive preparations to receive him 
. Tony has charge of the fireworks; and as Sir 
Arthur says, * If you leave your chemicals to 
. other hands, the chances are we shall all be 
blown up together.' " 

•* I remember the captain when he was 
just so high," said the doctor, holding his 
hand about three feet from the ground ; << he 
need to come to me every Saturday for a lesson 
in Scripture — smart enough he was, but a 
proud sort of boy that kept his class-fellows 
at a distance, and when the lesson was over 



would not speak to one of them. He was the 
baronet's son, and they were the sons of his 
father's tradespeople. I remember I made a 
complaint about him once, I forget for what, 
but he never came to my house after." 

Mrs. Butler seemed not to follow the doc- 
tor's speech ; indeed , her whole heart was so set 
on one object and one theme that it was only 
by an effort she could address herself to any 
other. The humblest piece in which Tony 
played was a drama full of interest. With- 
out kim the stage had no attraction, and she 
cared not who were the performers. The 
doctor, therefore, was some time before he 
perceived that his edifying reflections on the 
sins of pride and self-conceit were unheeded. 
Long experience had taught him tolerance in 
such matters ; he had known even elders to 
nod ; and so he took his hat and said farewell 
with a good grace, and a promise to help her 
with her letter to the Secretary of State 
whenever the time came to write it. 

Late on the night of that day in which this 
conversation occurred, Mrs. Butler sat at her 
writing-desk, essaying for the tenth time how 
to address that great man whose favor she 
would propitiate. Letter-writing had never 
been her gift, and she distrusted her powers 
even unfairly in this respect. The present 
was, besides, a case of some difficulty. She 
knew nothing of the sort of person she was 
addressing beyond the fact that he and her 
husband, when very young men, lived on 
terms of close intimacy and friendship. It 
might be that the great minister had forgot- 
ten all about that long ago, or might not care 
to be reminded of it. It might be that her 
husban)!, in his sanguine and warm-hearted 
way, calculated rather on the affection he be- 
stowed than that he should receive, and so 
deemed the friendship between them a closer 
and stronger tie than it was. It might be, too, 
— she had heard of such things, — that men in 
power are so besieged by those who assume to 
have claims upon them, that they lose temper 
and patience, and indiscriminately class all 
such applicants as mere hungry place-hunters, 
presuming upon some accidental meeting — 
some hap-hazard acquaintance of a few min- 
utes. '* And so," said she, ** if he has not 
heard of my husband for thirty-odd years, he 
may come to look coldly on this letter of mine, 
and even ask, Who is Eleanor Butler, and of 
whom is she the widow ? I will simply say to 
him, The son of the late Colonel AValtcr 
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Bailer, ' . whose name his widow belieyes 
you are not unacquainted, solicits some assist- 
ance on your part, towards — towards — shall 
I say at once an appointment in one of our 
colonies, or merely what may forward his 
pursuits in a new world ? I wish I could hit 
upon something that will not sound like the 
eyery-day tune that must ring in his ears ; but 
how can I, when Yrjb&t I seek is the self-same 
thing?" 

She loaned her head on her hand in thought, 
and as she pondered, it occurred to her what 
her husband would have thought of such a 
step as she was taking. Would Walter have 
sanctioned it? He was a proud man on such 
points. He had never asked for anything in 
his life, and it was one of his sayings — 
*' There was no station that was not too 
dearly bought at the price of asking for it." 
She canvassed and debated the question with 
herself, balancing all that she owed to her 
husband's memory against all that she ought 
to attempt for her boy's welfare. It was a 
matter of no easy solution ; but an accident 
decided for her what all her reasoning &,iled 
in : for as she sat thinking, a hurried step 
was heard on the gravel, and then the well- 
knovm sound of Tony's latch-key followed, 
and he entered the room flushed and heated. 
He was still in dinner dress, but his cravat 
was partly awry, and his look excited and 
angry. 

*' Why, my dear Tony," said she, rising, 
and parting his hair tenderly on his forehead, 
*« 1 didn't look for you here to-night; how 
came it that you left the Abbey at this 
hour?" 

** Wasn't it a very good hour to come 
home?" answered he, curtly. "We dined 
at eight ; I left at half-past eleven. Nothing 
very unusual in all that." 

« ' But you always slept there ; you had 
that nice room you told me of." 

** Well, I preferred coming home. I sup- 
pose that was reason enough." 

«« What has happened, Tony, darling? 
Tell me frankly and fearlessly what it is that 
has ruffled you. Who has such a right to 
know it, or, if need be, to sympathize with 
you, as your own dear mother? " 

«* How you run on, mother, all about noth- 
ing ! I dine out, and I come back a little 
earlier than my wont, and immediately you 
find out that some one has outraged or in- 
sulted me." 



<< Oh, no, no, 1 never dreamed of that, my 
dear boy ! " said she, coloring deeply. 

" Well, there's enough about it," said he, 
pacing the room with hasty strides. * * What 
is that you were daying the other day about 
a Mr. Elphinstone — that he was an old friend 
of my father, and that they had chummed 
together long ago ? " 

" All these scrawls that you see there," 
said she, pointing to the table, " have been 
attempts to write to him, Tony. I was try- 
ing to ask him to give you some sort of place 
somewhere." 

" The very thing I want, mother," said 
he, with a half-bitter laugh — " some sort of 
a place somewhere." 

** And," continued she, ** I was pondering 
whether it might not be as well to see if Sir 
Arthur Lyle wouldn't write to some of his 
friends in power — " 

" Why should we ask him ? What has 
he to do with it?" broke he in, hastily. 
*' I'm not the son of an old steward or fekmily 
coachman, that I want to go about with a 
black pocket-book stuffed with recommen- 
datory letters. Write simply and fearlessly 
to this great man, — ^I don't know his rank, 
— and say whose son I am. Leave me to 
tell him the rest." 

" My dear Tony, you little know how 
such people are overwhelmed with such- 
like applications, and what slight chance 
there is that you will be distinguished from 
the rest." 

'' At all events, I shall not have the hu- 
miliation of a patron. If he will do any- 
thing for me, it will be for the sake of my 
father's memory, and I need not be ashtoed 
of that." 

"What shall I write, then?" and she 
took up her pen. 

" Sir— I suppose he is Sir ; or is he My 
Lord?" 

"No. His name is Sir Harry Elphin- 
stone." 

"Sir, — ^The young man who bears this 
note is the only son of the late Colonel 
Walter Butler, C.B. He has no fortune, 
no profession, no friends, and very little 
abilities. Can you place him in any position 
where he may acquire some of the three first 
and can dispense with the last? Your hum- 
ble servant , Eleanor Butler. ' ' 

" Tony ! you don't think we could 
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send sacL a letter as this,'* said she with a 
Lfdf-sad smile. 

'* I am certain 1 could deliver it, mother," 
said he, gravely, " and I'm sure that it 
would answer its purix)se just as well as a 
more finished composition . " 

«« Let me at least make a good copy of it," 
said she, as he folded it up and placed it in 
an envelope. 

"No, no," said he, ** justvrrite his name, 
and all the fine things that he is sure to be, 
before and after it, and, as I said before, 
leave the issue to me." 

**And when would you think of going, 
Tony?" 

*< To-morrow morning, by the steamer 
that will pass this, on the way to Liverpool. 
1 know the captain, and he will give me a 
passage ; he's always teasing me to take a 
trip with him." 

** To-morrow ! but how could you get 
ready by to-morrow ? I'll have to look over 
all your clothes, Tony. ' ' 

" My dear little mother," said he, passing 
his arm round her, and kissing her auction- 
ately, " how easy it is to hold a review when 
there's only a corporal's guard for inspec- 
tion ! All my efficient movables will fit into 
a very small portmanteau, and I'll pack it in 
Jess than ten minutes." 

*< I see no necessity for all this haste, par- 
ticularly where we have so much to consider 
and talk over. We ought to consult the 
doctor, too ; he's a warm friend, Tony, and 
bears you a sincere affection." 

** He's a good follow — ^I like him anywhere 
but in the pulpit," muttered he below his 
breath, ** and he'd like to vnrito to his 
daughter — she's a governess in some family 
near Putney, I think. I'll go and see her — 
Dolly and I are old playfellows. I don't 
know," added he, vnth a laugh, <* whether 
hockey and football are part of polite fe- 
male education, but if they be, the pupils 
th%t have got Dolly Stewart for their govern- 
ess are in rare luck." 

** But why must there be all this hurry? " 

<' Because it's a whim of mine, dear little 
mother. Because — ^but don't ask me for 
reasons, after having spoiled me for twenty 
years, and given me my own vray in every- 
thing. I've got it into my wise head — and 
you know what a wise head it is — that I'm 
going to do something very brilliant. , You'll 
puzzle me av^uUy if you ask me where or 



how — so just be generous, and don't push me 
to the wall." 

** At all events, you will not go without 
seeing the doctor ? " 

'* That I will. I have some experience of 
him as a questioner in the Scripture-school 
of a Saturday, and I'll not stand a cross-ex- 
amination in profane matters from so skilful 
a hand. Tell him from me that I had one of 
my flighty fits on me, and that I knew I'd 
make such a sorry defence if we were to 
meet, that, in the words of his own song, 
' I ran awa' in the morning.' " 

She shook her head in silence, and seemed 
far from satisfied. 

<' Tell him, however, that I'll go and see 
Doliy the first day I'm free, and bring him 
back a full account of her — how she looks, 
and what she says of herself." 

The thought of his return flashed across 
the poor mother's heart like sunshine over 
a landscape, spreading light and gladness 
everywhere. " And when will that be, 
Tony? " cried she, looking up into his eyes. 

** Let me see. To-morrow will be Wed- 
nesday." 

*« No, Tony, Thursday." 

*<To be sure, Thursday— Thursday the 
ninth — Friday, Liverpool ; Saturday, Lon- 
don ; Sunday will do for a visit to Dolly — 
I suppose there will be no impropriety in 
calling on her Sunday? " 

" The M'Gruders are a Scotch family — I 
don't know if they'd like it. " 

" That shall be thought of. Let me see : 
Monday for the great man, Tuesday and 
Wednesday to see a bit of London, and back 
here by the end of the week." 

" Oh ! if I thought that, Tony—" 

** Well, do think it — believe it — rely upon 
it. If you like, I'll give up the Tuesday 
and Wednesday, though I have some very 
gorgeous speculations about Westminster 
Abbey, and the Tower, and the monkeys in 
the Zoological Gardens, with the pantomime 
for a finish in the evening. But you've only 
to say the word, and I'll start half an hour 
after I see the Don in Downing Street." 

** No, of course not, darling. I'm not so 
selfish as that : and if you find that London 
amuses you, and is not too expensive, for 
you know, Tony, what a slender purse we 
have, stay a week — two weeks, Tony, if you 
like it." 

« What a good little woman it is," eaid 
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he, pressing her towards him, and the hig 
tears trembled in his eyes and rolled heavily 
along his cheeks. ** Now for the ugly part 
— the money, I mean." 

^t I have eleven pounds in the house, Tony, 
if that will do to take with you." 

** Do, mother? of course it will. I don't 
mean to spend near so much ; but how can 
you spare such a sijm ! that's the question." 

" I just had it by, Tony, for a rainy day, 
as they call it, or I meant to have made you 
a smart present on the fourth of next month 
for your birthday — I forgot, indeed, what I 
intended it for," said she, wiping her eyes, 
<< for this sudden notion of yours has driven 
everything clean out of my head, and all I 
can think of is if there be buttons on your 
shirts, and how many pairs of socks you 
have." 

•» I'm sure everything is right ; it always 
is. And now go to bed, like a dear little 
woman, and I'll come in and say good-by 
before I start in the morning." 

*' No, no, Tony, I'll be up and make you 
a cup of tea." 

<* That you shall not. What a fuBS to 
make of a trip to London, as if I was going 
to Auckland or the Fijee Islands ! By the 
way, mother, wouldn't you come out to me if 
the great man gave me something very fine 
and lucrative ? — ^for I can't persuade myself 
that he wont make me a governor some- 
where." 

She could not trust herself to speak, and 
merely clutched his hand in both her own, 
and held it fast. 

*« There's another thing," said he, after a 
short struggle with himself; *' there may pos- 
sibly be notes or messages of one sort or 
another from Lyle Abbey, and just hint that 
I've been obliged to leave home for a day or 
two. You needn't say for where, nor how 
long ; but that I vrns called avmy suddenly — 
too hurriedly to go up and pay my respects, 
and the rest of it* I'm not quite sure you'll 
be troubled in this way ; but if you should, 
say what I have told you." 

" The doctor will be sorry not to have said 
good-by, Tony." 

*< I may be back again before he need hear 
of my having gone. And now good-night, 
dear mother ; I'll see you before I start." 

When Tony Butler found himself alone in 
his room, he opened his writing-desk and pre- 
pared to write — a task for him, of no common 



magnitude, ahd of the very rarest occurrence. 
What it exacted in the way of strain and 
effort may be imagined from the swelling of 
the veins in his forehead, and the crimson 
patches that formed on his cheeks. " What 
would I give, now," muttered he, " for just 
ten minutes of ready tact, to express myself 
suitably — to keep down my own temper, and 
at the same time make his boil over ! If I 
have ten years of life before me, I'd give five 
of them to be able to do this ; but I cannot 
-r-I cannot ! To say all that I want, and not 
be a braggart or something worse, requires 
mind and judgment and tact, and twenty 
other gifts that I have not got ; and I have 
only to picture him going about with my let- 
ter in his hand, showing it to every one, vdth 
a sneer at my mode of expression — possibly of 
my spelling? Here goes ; my very vnriting 
shames me." 

" Sir, — The manner I left your father's 
house last night would require an apology [I 
wonder if there are two p's in apology] from 
me, if I had not a graver one to ask from you. 
[He read this over fully a dozen times, vary- 
ing the emphasis, and trying if the meaning 
it bore, or that he meant it to bear, could be 
changed by the reading. ' All right, ' said he, 
< no mistake there.'] There is, however, so 
much of excuse for your conduct, that you did 
not know how I was treated by your family 
— ^regarded as a friend, and not the Cad you 
wanted to make me! [Cad reads vrrong — 
vulgar ; I suppose it is vulgar, but it means 
what I intend, and so let it go.] I cannot 
make a quarrel with your father's son. [I'll 
dash make, to show that I could accept one 
of another's making.] But to avoid the risk, 
I must avoid the society where I shall meet 
you. [No ; that's not right. Father's son 
ought to have him after it.] Avoid the soci- ' 
ety where I shall meet him. From this day, 
therefore, I will not return to the Abbey with- 
out I receive that reparation from you which ■* 
is the right of your faithful servant, T. But- 
ler." [I could not vrrite myself Anthony if 
I got five pounds for it.] 

Ten miles across a stiff country, straight as 
the crow flies, would not have ** taken as much 
out" of poor Tony as the composition of this 
elegant epistle ; and though he felt a sincere 
satisfaction at its completion, he was not by 
any means satisfied that he had achieved a 
'* success." " No," muttered he, as he sealed 
it, ** my pen will not bo my livelihood, that's 
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certaio. If it wasn't for the 'dear mother's 
sake, I would see what a musket could do ; 
I'd enlist, to a certainty. It is the best thing 
for fellows like me." Thus musing and 
'* mooning," he lay down, dressed as he was, 
and fell asleep. And as he lay, there came a 
noiseless step to his door, and the handle 
turned, and his mother drew nigh his bed, 
and bent over him. ** Poor Tony! " mut- 
tered she, as her tears gushed out. Poor 
Tony ! what a story in two words was there ! 
— what tender love ! — what compassionate 
sorrow ! It was the outburst of a mother's 
grief for one who was sure to get the worst at 
the hands of the world ! — a cry of anguish for 
all the sorrows his own warm heart and guile- 
less nature would expose him to — the decep- 
tions, the wrongs, the treacheries that were 
before him ; and yet, in all the selfishness of 
her love she would not have had him other 
than he was ! She never wished him to be 
crafty or worldly-wise. Ten thousand times 
was he dearer, in all his weakness, than if he 
had the cunning of the craftiest that ever out- 
schemed their neighbors. <* My poor boy," 
said she, *< what hard lessons there are before 
you ! It is well that you have a brave, big 
heart, as well as a tender one." 

He was so like his father, too, as he lay 
there — no great guarantee for success in life 
was that ! and her tears fell faster as she 
looked at him ; and fearing that her sobs 
might awake him, she stole silently away, and 
left the room. 

** There's the steam- whistle, mother ; I can 
just see the smoke over thecliflf. I'm off," 
said he, as she had dropped off asleep. 

<* But your breakfast, Tony ; I'll make you 
a cup of tea." 

" Not for the world ; I'm late enough as it 
is. God bless you, little woman! I'll be 
back before you know that I am gone. Good- 
by." 

She could hardly trace the black speck as 
the boat shot out in the deep gloom of day- 
break, and watched it till it rounded the little 
promontory, when she lost it ; and then her 
sorrow — sorrow that recalled her great deso- 
lation — ^burst forth, and she cried as they only 
cry who are forsaken. But this was not for 
long. It was the passion of grief, and her 
reason soon vanquished it ; and as she dried 
her tears, she said, '' Have I not much to be 
grateful for? What a noble boy he is, and 
what a brave, good man he may be !" 
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CHAPTER II. 
▲ COUNTBX HOVS^ IN IRELAND. 

The country-house life of Ireland had — and 
I would say has, if I were not unhappily 
drawing on my memory — this.advantage over 
that of England, that it was passed in that 
season when the country offered all that it 
had of beauty and attraction — when the grove 
was leafy, and the blossomy fruit-trees vied 
in gorgeous color with the flowery beds be- 
neath them — ^when the blackbird's mellow 
song rang through the thicket, and the heavy 
plash of the trout rose above the ripple of the 
river — when the deep grass waved like a 
sea under a summer wind, and the cattle, 
grouped picturesquely, tempered the noonday 
heat beneath the spreading elms, or stood con- 
templatively in the stream, happy in their 
luxurious indolence. 

What a wealth of enjoyment does such a sea-* 
son offer. How imperceptibly does the lovely 
aspect of nature blend itself day by day with 
every incident of our lives, stealing its peace- 
ful influence over our troubled hearts, blunt- 
ing the pangs of our disappointments, calming 
down the anxieties of our ambitions ! How 
pleasant is the companionship of our book, 
and doubly, trebly delightful the converse of 
our friend ! How gratefully, too, do we im- 
bibe the health that comes with every charm 
of color and sound and form and odor, repeat- 
ing at every step, " How beautiful the world 
is, and how enjoyable !" 

I am not going to disparage — far be it from 
me— the fox-cover or the grouse-mountain ; 
but, after all, these are the accidents, not the 
elements of country life, which certainly ought 
to be passed wh^ the woods are choral with 
the thrush, and the air scented with the ap- 
ple-blossom — ^when it is sweet to lie under the 
weeping-willow beside the stream, or stroll at 
sunset through the grove, to gain that crested 
ridge where the red horizon can be seen, and 
watch the great sun as it sinks in splendor. 

Lyle Abbey had not many pretensions to 
beauty of architecture in itself, or to scenery 
in its neighborhood. Nor was it easy to see 
why a great, bulky, incongruous building, 
disfigured by painted windows to make it 
Gothic, should have ever been called an abbey. 
It was, however, both roomy and convenient 
within. There were fine, lofty, spacious re- 
ception-rooms, well lighted and ventilated. 
Wide corridors led to rows of comfortable 
chambers, where numbers of guests could be 
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Bccdinmodated, and in ev'eiy detail of fitting 
and furniture, eaoe rfnd comfort had been 
studied with a success that attained perfec- 
tion. 

The groun'ds-Mi space of several hundred 
acres— enclosed within a massive wall, had 
not more pretensions to beauty than the man- 
sion. There "wVe^ it is true, grand points of 
view — noble •^fr^tches of shore and seacoast 
to be had from certain eminences, and abun- 
dant undulations — some of these wild and 
picturesque enough; but the great element 
of all was wanting — there was no foliage or 
next to none. 

Trees will not grow in this inhospitable 
climate, or only grow in the clefts and val- 
leys ; and even there their stunted growth 
and scathed branches show that the north- 
west wind has found them out, twisting their 
boughs uncouthly- towards the eastward, and 
giving them a semblance to some scared and 
hooded traveller scudding away before a 
storm. * 

Vegetation thrives no better. The grass, 
of sic^y yellow, is only fit for sheep, and 
there! are no traces of those vast tracts of 
verdure which represent culture in the south 
of Ireland. Wealth had fought out the bat- 
tle bravely, however, and artificial soils and 
trees and ornamental shrubs, replaced and 
replaced by others as they died off, combated 
the ungrateful influences, and won at last a 
sort of victory. That is to say, the stranger 
felt, as he passed the gate, that he was enter- 
ing what seemed an << oasis," so wild and 
dreary and desolate was the region which 
stretched avTay for miles on every side. 

Some drives and walks ha<> been designed 
— ^what will not landscape-gardening do ? — 
with occasional shelter and cover. The ma- 
jority, however, led over wild, bleak crests — 
breezy and bracing on fine days, but storm- 
lashed "whenever the wind came, as it will for 
ten months out of twelve, over the great 
rolling waters of the Atlantic. 

The most striking and picturesque of these 
-walks led along the cliffii over the sea, and 
indeed, so close as to be fenced off by a para- 
pet from the edge of the precipice. It was a 
costly labor, and never fully carried out — the 
two miles which had been accomplished figur- 
ing for a sum that Sir Arthur declared would 
have hought the fee-simple of a small estate. 
It was along this pathway that Captain Lyle 
saantercd with his two sisters on the morning 
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after' his>li^ri^f. It was the show spot of the 
whole demense; and certainly, as regards 
grand effects of sea-view and coast-line not to 
be surpassed in the kingdom. They had 
plotted together in the morning how they 
would lead Mark in this direction, and, sud- 
denly placing him in one of the most striking 
spots, enjoy all his wonderment and admira- 
tion ; for Mark Lyle had seldom been at home 
since his " Harrow " days, and the Abbey and 
its grounds were almost strange to him. 

"What are the rocks yonder, Bella?" 
said he, listlessly, as he puffed his cigar, and 
pointed seaward. 

" The Skerries. Mark, see how the waves 
beat over that crag. They tried to build a 
lighthouse here, but the foundations were 
soon swept away." 

<< And what is that ! It looks like a dis- 
mantled house." * 

" That is the ruined castle of Dunluce. It 
belonged to the Antrim family." 

" Good heavens ! what a dreary region it 
all is ! " cried he, interrupting. '< I declare 
to you. South Africa is a garden compared to 
this." 

" Mark, for shame ! " said his elder sis- 
ter. << The kingdom has nothing grander 
than this coast-Une from Portrush to Fair- 
head." 

"Tm no judge of its grandeur, but 1 tell 
you one thing — I'd not live here — ^no, nor 
would I contract to live six months in a year ' 
here — to have the whole estate. This is a fine 
day, I take it." 

" It is a glorious day," said Bella. 

<* Well, it's just as much as we can do to 
keep our legs here ; and certainly your flat- 
tened bonnets and dishevelled hair are no allies 
to your good looks." 

* Our looks are not in question," said the 
elder, tartly. ** We were talking of the 
scenery ; and I defy you to tell me where, in 
all your travels, you have seen its equal." 

I'll tell you one thing, Alice, it's deuced 
dear at the price we are looking at it ; I mean, 
at the cost of this precious bit of road we 
stand on. Where did the governor get his 
engineer? " 

It was Tony planned this — every yard of 
it," said Bella, proudly. 

* And who is Tony, pray ? " said he, super- 
ciliously. 

" You met him last night — ^young Butler. 
He dined here, and sat next Alice." 
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with the attempt at a straw«colored nibas- 
tacfae, who d&ec(ed the fireworks ? " . 

« I mean that xerj good-Ioe|)diig young 
man who coolly remoyed the powder-flask 
that yoa had incaationsly forgotten next the 
rocket-train^" said Mrs. Trafford. * - 

^* And that was l!bny ! " said he, with a 
faint sneer. 

'' Yes, Mark, that was Tony ; and if yoa 

want to disparage him, let it be to some 

other than Bella and myself ; for he is an old 

playmate that we both esteem highly, and 

wish well to." 

..- ;.^*^->i« I am not sarprised at it," said he, lan- 

• • gpidly. <' I never saw a snob yet that he 

•coulchi't find a woman to defend him ; and 

• this fellow, it would seem, has got two." 

"Tony a snob!" 

* < Tony Batler a snob ! Just the very thing 
he is not. Poor boy, there never was one to 
whom the charge was less applicable." 

" Don't be angry, Alice, because I don't 
admire your rustic friend. In my ignorance, 
I fancied he v^as a pretentious sort of bump- 
kin, who talked of things a little out of his 
, '. . reach— HNich as yachting, steeple-chasing, and 
the like. Isn't he the son of some poor de- 
•; pendant of the governor ? " 

'* Nothing of the kind ; his mothers a 
widow, with very narrow means, I berove ; 
but his :fiither was a colonel, and a distin- 
guished one. As to dependence, there is no 
such relation between us." 

" I am glad of that, for I rather set him 
down last night." 

" Set him down ! What do you mean ? " 

** He was talking somewhat big of 'cross- 
country riding, and I asked him about his 
stable, and if his cattle ran more on bone 
than blood?" 

" Mark, you did not do that?" cried 
Bella, anxiously. 

** Yes ; and when I saw his confusion, I 
said, * You must let me vmlk over some morn- 
ing and have a look at your nags ; for I know 
from the way you speak of horseflesh I shall 
Sec something spicy.' " 

** And what ianswer did he make? " asked 
Bella, with an eager look. 

" He got very red, crimson indeed, and 
stammered out, ' You may spare yourself the 
walk, sir ; for the only quaidruped I have is 
a spaniel, and she is blind from age, and 
stupid.'" . •;. • 
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" Who was the sbob^th^re, Mark ? " saj 
Mrs. Trafford, angrily> ^. 

" Alice ! " said he, raising his eyebrowi 
and looking at her with a'CQ^d'^astonisbmen 

" I beg pardon in aU. ^oml^t^, Mark, 
said she, hastily. *' I am very. 6Qnj to 'ha: 
ofiended you ; but I forgpt nljB&elf. ' I fa 
cied you had been unjust t^ oWwe all wd 
highly, and my tongue outr3^*|iie.^' 

** These sort of fellows," cciiitttiued be, 
if unheeding her excuses, *' only g^t a fobti 
in houses where there are no men,-or at lei 
none of their own age; andtfius they -£ 
deemed Admirable Crichtons because they c 
row, or swim, or kill a salmon. Now, wh 
a gentleman does these things, and ffiy zxxc 
of the same sort, nobody knows, it. . You 
see in a day or two here a friend of inin^ 
certain Norman Maitland, that will beai jo 
young savage at everything — ride, r(3W.j wal 
shoot, or single-stick him for wiiateyer.^ 
pleases ; and yet I'll wager you'll never jao^ 
from M:»i:land's manner or conversation 'tl^ 
he ever took the lock of a canal in 'a ksap^' 
shot a jaguar single-handed." •• ••• *. 

"Is your phoenix really coming iietfe,'? 
asked Mrs. Trafibrd, only too gkd (q i 
another channel for the conversatien/ •*. • 

"Yes; here is what he writes^ "land- 
took a note from his pocket. " * I totgi 
my dear Lyle, whether your chateau be t 
side the lakes of Killamey , the groves of 31a 
ney,or what other picturesque celebrity yoi 
island claims; but I have vowed you avis 
of two days, — three, if you insist,— rbut xn 
another if you die for it.' Isn't he droll? 

"He is insufferably impudent! There : 
* a snob ' if there ever was one," cried Alice 
exultingly. 

"Norman Maitland, Norman Maitland 
snob ! Why, my dear sister, what will. yo 
say next? Ask the world its opinion- of Noi 
man Maitland, for he is just as well tiiow 
in St. Petersburg as Piccadilly, and /the rip 
of his rifle is as familiar on the Etimarayas a 
on a Scotch mountain. There is noj a gatl 
ering for pleasure, nor a counti:y^ligrufie j^rt 
in the kingdom, would not deem thctnselve 
thrice fortunate to secure a passing yisi't'fro] 
him, and he is going to give us three datj«! 

" Has he been long in your regiid^pn 
Mark? " asked Mrs: Traffbrd. 

" Maitland has never served with'. iJis; 1 
joined us in Simla as a member of Our mes 
and we call him * of ours ' becaufii^ liqviip\, 
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woald dine with the 9th or the 50th. Mait- 
land wouldn't take the command of a diyision 
to have the bore and» worry of soldiering — 
and why should he ? *' 

It was not without astonishment Mark's 
siBters saw their brother, usually cold and 
apathetic in his tone, so warmly enthusiastic 
ahoat his friend Maitland, of whom he con- 
tinaed to talk with rapture, recalling innu- 
merable traits of character and temper, but 
which, unhappily, only testified to the success 
with which he had practised towards the 
world an amount of impertinence and pre- 
Bomption that seemed scarcely credible. 

" If he only be like your portrait, I call 
him downright detestable," said Mrs. Traf- 
ford. 

" Yes, but you are dying to see him all the 
same, and so is Bella." 

"Let me answer for myself, Mark," said 
IsabeUa, " and assure you that, so far from 
curiosity, I feel an actual repugnance to the 
thought of meeting him . I don ' t really know 
whether the condescending politeness of such 
a man, or his cool impertinence, is the greater 
iuBult." 

"Poor Maitland, how will you encounter 
what is prepared for you ! " said he, mock- 
ingly. "But courage girls , I think he '11 sur- 
vive it— only 1 beg no unnecessary cruelty — 
DO harshness beyond what his own transgres- 
sions may call down upon him ; and don't 
condemn him merely, and for no other reason, 
than because he is the friend of your brother. ' ' 
And with this speech he turned short round 
and ascended a steep path at his side, and was 
lost to their view in a minute. 

" Isn't he changed, Alice? Did you ever 
^ any one so altered ? " 

" Not a bit changed, Bella ; he is exactly 
what he was at the grammar-school, at Har- 
ww, and at Sandhurst — ^very intolerant to 
the whole world, as a compensation for the 
tyranny some one, boy or man as it may be, 
wercises over him. All his good qualities 
lie under this Veil, and so it was ever with 
him.'» 

** I wish his friend was not coming." 

" And I wish that he had not sent away 
owi; for I'm sure Tony would have been up 
here before this if something unusual had not 
occurred." 

" Here's a strange piece of news for you, 
girls," said Sir Arthur, coming towards them. 
** Tony Butler left for Liverpool in the packet 
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this morning. Barnes, who was seeing his 
brother off, saw him mount the side of the 
steamer with his portmanteau in his hand. 
Is it not singular he should have said nothing 
about this last night? " 

The sisters looked with a certain secret in- 
telligence at each other, but did not speak. 
"Except, perhaps, he may have told you 
girls," added he, quickly, catching the gkmce 
that passed between them. 

" No, papa," said Alice, " he said nothing 
of his intention to us ; indeed, he was to have 
ridden over with me this morning to Mount- 
Leslie, and ask about those private theatri- 
cals that have been concerted there for the 
last two years, but of which all the perform- 
ers either marry or die off during the re- 
hearsals." 

. " Perhaps this all-accomplished friend of 
Mark's, who comes here by the end of the 
week, will give the project his assistance. If 
the half of what Mark says of Jiim be true, 
we shall have for our guest one of the won- 
ders of Europe." 

" I wish the Leslies would take me on a 
visit till he goes," said Alice. 

" And I," said Bella, " have serious 
thoughts of a sore throat that will confine me 
to my room. Brummelism — and I hate it — 
it is just Brummelism — is somewhat out of 
vogue at this time of day. It wants the pres- 
tige of originality, and it wants the high pat- 
ronage that once covered it ; but there is no 
sacrifice of self-respect in being amused by it, 
60 let us at least enjoy a hearty laugh, which 
is more than the adorers of the great Beau 
himself ever acquired at his expense." 

" At all events, girk, don't desert the field 
and leave me alone with the enemy ; for this 
man is just coming when we shall have no 
one here, as ill-luck would have it." 

" Don't say ill-luck, papa," interposed 
Bella ; "for if he be like what we suspect, he 
would outrage and affront every one of our 
acquaintance." 

" Three days are not an eternity," said he, 
half gayly, " and we must make the best of 
it." 

CHAPTER III. 
A VERT "PINB GENTLEMAN.'' 

One word about Mr. Norman Maitland, of 
whom this history will have something more 
to say hereafter. Ho was one of those men, 
too few in number to form a class, bat of 
which nearly every nation in the Continent 
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has Bome examples — ^men with good manners 
and good means, met with always in the 
great world — at home in the most exclusive 
circles, much thought of, much caressed ; hut 
of whom, as to family, friends, or helongings, 
no one can tell anything. They who can re- 
call the society of Paris some forty years back, 
will remember such a man in Montrond. 
Rich, accomplished, handsome, and with the 
most fascinating address, Montrond won his 
way into circles the barriers to which extended 
even to royalty ; and yet all the world were 
asking, Who is he? Who knows him? Mait- 
land was another of these. Men constantly 
canvassed him, agreed that he was not of 
these " Maitlands " or of those — that nobody 
was at school with him — none remembered 
him at Eton or at Rugby. He first burst 
upon life at Cambridge, where he rode boldly, 
was a firstrate cricketer, gave splendid wine- 
parties, wrote a prize poem, and disappeared 
none ever knew whence or wherefore. He 
was elected for a borough, but only was seen 
twice or thrice in the House. He entered 
the army, but left without joining his regi- 
ment. He was to be heard of in every city of 
Europe, living sumptuously, playing high — 
more often a loser than a winner. His horses , 
his carriages, his liveries were models ; and 
wherever he went his track could be marked 
in the host of imitators he left behind him. 
For some four or five years back all that was 
known of him was in some vague paragraph 
appearing from time to time that some tour- 
ist had met him in the Rocky Mountains, or 
that he had been seen in Circassia ! An arch- 
duke on his travels had partaken of his hos- 
pitality in the extreme north of India ; and 
one of our naval commanders spoke of dining 
on board his yacht in the Southern Pacific. 
Those who were curious about him learned 
that he was beginning to show some slight 
touches of years — how he had grown fatter, 
some said more serious and grave — and a few 
censoriously hinted that his beard and mous- 
taches were a shade darker than they used to 
be. Maitland, in short, was just beginning 
to drop out of people's minds, when he re-ap- 
peared once more in England, looking in real- 
ity very little altered, save that his dark com- 
plexion seemed a little darker from travel, 
and he was slightly, very slightly, bald on 
the top of his head. 

It was remarked, however, that his old pur- 
BuitSy which were purely those of pleasure or 



dissipation, had not, to all appearance, 1 
same hold on him as before. * * He never g( 
down to TattersalPs.'.' " I don't think Ih£ 
seen him once at the opera," " He has gi\ 
up play altogether," were the rumors c 
heard on all sides ; and so it was that i 
young generation, who had only heard of I 
never seen him, were sorely disappointed 
meeting the somewhat quiet, reserved-lo- 
ing, haughty man, whose wild feats and 
centricities had so often amused them, ] 
who now gave no evidence of being other tl 
a cold, well-bred gentleman. 

It was when hastily passing through L 
don, on his return from India, that Mark L 
had met him, and Maitland had given hii 
half-careless promise to come and see h: 
" I want to go across to Ireland," said 
" and whenever town gets hot, I'll run ove: 
Mark would have heard the same words fr 
a royal duke with less pride, for he had bi 
brought up in his Sandhurst days with gr 
traditions of Maitland ; and the favor the gr 
man had extended to him in India, riding 
horses, and once sharing his bungalow, hac 
redounded to his credit in the regiment, tl 
even a tyrannical major had grown bland £ 
gentle to him. 

Mark was, however, far from confident tl 
he could rely on his promise. It seemed 
bright a prospect to be possible. Maitlai 
who had never been in Ireland — whom < 
could, as Mark thought, no more fancy in I 
land than he could imagine a London fine h 
passing her mornings in a poorhouse, or 
specting the coarse labors of a sewing-scho 
— he coming over to see him ! What a * 
umph, were it only to be true ! and now t 
post told him it was true, and that Maitla 
would arrive at the Abbey on Saturde 
Now, when Mark had turned away so hast 
and left his sisters, he began to regret that 
had announced the approaching arrival of 1 
friend with such a flourish of trumpets. ^ 
ought to have said nothing whatever abo 
him. I ought simply to have announced hi 
as a man very well ofiT, and much asked ou 
and have left the rest to fortune. All I ha 
done by my ill-judged praise has been 
awaken prejudice against him, and make the 
eager to detect flaws, if they can, in his ma 
ner — at all events, in his temper. ' ' The long 
he thought over these things the more th 
distressed him ; and at last, so far from bel 
overjoyed, as ho expected, at the visit of 1 
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distinguished friend, he saw the day of his 
coming dawn with dismay and misgiving. 
Indeed, had such a thing as putting him off 
been possible, it is likely he would have done 
it. 

The long-looked-for and somewhat feared 
Saturday came at last, and with it came a note 
of a few lines from Maitland . They were dated 
fiom a little village in Wicklow, and ran 
thus:— 

"Qkar L., — I have come down here with 
a Yankee, whom I chanced upon as a travel- 
ling companion, to look at the mines — gold, 
they call them ; and if I am not seduced into 
a search after nuggets, I shall be with you 
sometime — I cannot define the day — next 
week. The country is prettier and the peo- 
ple less barbarous than I expected ; but I hear 
vour neighborhood will compensate me for 
both disappointments. — ^Yours, N. M." 

" Well ! are we to send the carriage in to 
Coleraine for him, Mark ?' ' asked Sir Arthur, 
as his son continued to read the letter, with- 
out lifting his eyes. 

"No," said Mark, in some confusion. 
"Thisisasortof putroff. He cannot be here 
for several days. Some friend or acquaint- 
ance has dragged him off in another direc- 
tion ;" and he crushed tha note in his hand, 
*fraid of being asked to read or to show it. 

•* The house will be full after Tuesday, 
Mark," said Lady Lyle. " The Gores and 
the Masseys and the M'Olintocks will all be 
li«e, and Gambler Graham threatens us with 
himself and his two daughters." 

** If they come," broke in Mark, " you'll 
^ve my rooms at your disposal." 
» *' I delight in them," said Mrs. Trafford ; 
"and if your elegantly fastidious friend 
should really come, I count upon them to. 
^ perfect antidotes to all his impertinence, 
"•^y Graham, and the younger one, whom 
her father calls * Dick,' are downright treas- 
'^'ee when one is in want of a forlorn hope to 
storm town-bred pretension." 

** If Maitland- is to be baited, Alice, I'd 
^et the bull-ring was sonaewhere else," 
•id her brother, angrily. 

" The real question isj shall we have room 
for all these people and their followers?" 
»id Lady Lyle. 

** I repeat," said Mark, " that if the Gra- 
ham girls are to be here, I'm off. They are 
the most insufferably obtrusive and aggressive 
iromen I have ever met ; and I'd rather take 
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boat and pass a month at the Hebrides than 
stop a week in the house with them." 

•' I think Sally thrashed you when you 
came home once for the holidays," said Mrs. 
Trafford, laughing. 

" No, Alice, it vras Beck," broke in her 
sister. " She has a wonderful story of what 
she calls a left-hander, that she planted under 
his eye. She tells it still with great gusto, 
but ovnis that Mark fought on very bravely 
for two rounds after." 

" And are these the people you expect me 
to show to Maitland?" said Mark, rising 
from the table; "I'd rather, fifty times 
rather, vnrite and say, * We cannot receive 
you ; our house is full, and will be for a month 
to come." ' 

" Yes, dear Mark, that is the really sensi- 
ble VTay to look at it. Nobody now-a-days has 
any scruple in such matters. One is invited 
from Monday to Thursday, but on no possible 
pretext can he stay to Friday. ' ' And so Mrs. 
Traflford ran away, heaping, by apparent con- 
solations, coals of fire on his angry head. 

** I think you had better get Alice to write 
the letter herself," said Bella ; " I'm sure she 
will do it with great tact and discretion." 

** Pray do," added she. " Intrust me with 
the despatch, and I promise you the negotia- 
tion will be completed then and there." 

" It is quite bad enough to shut the door in 
a man's face, without jeering at him out of 
the window,' ' said Mark, and he das&ed out of 
the room in a rage. 

* * I wish he had shown us his friend's note,' ' 
said Alice. '< I'm quite certain that his 
anger has far more to do with that epistle than 
with any of our comments upon it." 

" I'm very sorry Mark should be annoyed." 
said Bella ; '< but I'm selfish enough to own 
that, if we escape Mr. Maitland's visit, I shall 
deem the bargain a good one." 

'< I suspect Mr. Maitland does not intend 
to honor us by his company, and that we 
may spare ourselves all the embarrassment 
of preparing for it," said Lady Lyle. And 
now the three ladies set themselves to con- 
sider in committee that oft-vexed problem of 
how to make a country-house hold more peo- 
ple than it has room for, and how to per- 
suade the less distinguished of the guests that 
they are " taking out " in cordiality all that 
their reception wants in convenience. One 
difficulty presented itself at every step, and 
in a variety of shapes. Never before had the 
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Abbey been full of visitors without Tony- 
Butler being there to assist in their amuse- 
ment — Tony equally at home on land and on 
sea — the cavalier of young ladies — the safe 
coachman of mammas — ^the guide to all that 
was noteworthy — the fisherman — the yachts- 
man whom no weather disconcerted, no mis- 
adventure could provoke— so good-tempered 
and so safe ; ay, so safe ! for Tony never 
wanted to flirt with the young heiress, nor 
teach her schoolboy brother to smoke a short 
pipe. He had neither the ambition to push 
his fortune unfairly, nor to attach his junior 
to him by unworthy means. And the sisters 
ran over his merits, and grew very enthusi- 
astic about traits in him, which, by inference, 
they implied were not the gifts of others 
nearer home. 

" I wish, papa, you would ride over and 
see Mrs. Butler, and ask when Tony is ex- 
pected back again." 

" Or if," added Mrs. Trafford— " or if we 
could get him back by writing, and saying 
how much we want him. ' ' 

** I know 1*11 never venture on Soliman till 
Tony has had a hand on him." 

'* And those chestnuts mamma wunts for 
the low phaeton — who is to break them now ? ' ' 
cried Bella. 

" I only heard yesterday," said Sir Arthur, 
<* that the Mermaid's sails were all cut up. 
Tony was going to make a schooner of her, it 
seems ; and there she is now, dismantled and 
not one of us able to put her in commission 
again." 

** I declare it sounds absurd," broke in 
Lady Lyle, " but I fancy the garden is begin- 
ning to look neglected already. Certainly I 
never saw Mr. Craft there the whole morn- 
ing ; and he would not have dared to absent 
himself if Tony were here. ' ' 

** I'd go over willingly, and see his mother," 
said Sir Arthur ; <* but as Tony did not con- 
fide to us his intended journey, but set off 
without a word, it would have the appearance 
of a certain prying curiosity on my part were 
T to ask after him, and when he is expected 
home again." 

** Not if you were to say frankly that we 
wanted him, and couldn't get on without 
him , papa, ' ' said Alice. * * I*d have no shame 
in saying that we are perfectly helpless with- 
out his skill, his courage, his ready wit, and 
his good-nature." 

" Why not secure all those perfections be- 
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yond risk, Alice? " said Sir Arthur, lau 
ing. 

" How so? — only tell me.^' 

" Marry him." 

** First of all, papa, he might not ma 
me; and, secondly, if he should, it might 
be the way to insure tHe perpetuity I coi 
You know what Swift says of the * promisii 
Princes and the * bad ' Kings the world 
full of?" 

** I protest," said Lady Lyle, haughtily, 
have a great regard for young Butler f ha 
has never gone the length of making me des 
him for a son-in-law." 

* * Meanwhile, papa, — for we have quite t : 
enough to think over the marriage, — pray, 
me order them to saddle Peter for you, t 
ride over to the Bumside." 

" Do so, Alice ; I'm quite ready ; but f 
of all, give me my instructions." 

" We want Tony," broke in Bella. 

** Yes ; and insist on having him. 
must be here on Monday night or Tues< 
morning, if it cost an express to go ai 
him." 

** We ought to bear in mind, girls, tl 
Tony has not left home in pursuit of pleasi: 
The poor fellow has had some call of urgei 
or necessity, and our selfishness must not 
the length of a cruelty." 

" But with your nice tact, papa, yot 
find out all that ; you'll learn, in the cou 
of conversation, whether anything of imp 
tance has called him away, or whether it 
not, as I half suspect, a sort of passing 
price. ' ' Andshe looked significantly at Bel 
and left her sentence unfinished. 

" Do you know of anything that should 
duce you to believe this, Alice? " 

** Nothing more than a chance word tl 
dropped from Mark this morning. He to 
it into his head last night that poor To 
was presumptuous, and gave himself air» 
Tony ! of all creatures in the world ; — and 
the great hussar, in the plenitude of his re^ 
mental experiences, essayed what he call 
* to put him down ! ' Now, the chances a 
that this must have led to something unplea 
ant, and it is not in the least unlikely ms 
have led to Tony's departure." 

" You must be right, Alice ; and since v 
have been standing here at the window, I sa 
Mrs. Butler's herd give Mark a letter, whic! 
after reading, he crushed impatiently in h 
hand and thrust into his pocket. This d 
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cides me at once. I will go down to Mrs. 
Butler's without delay." 

"Please explain that I have not called, 
Bolely because the carriage-road is so bad. 
The drive down through that forest of fern 
and reeds is like a horrid nightmare on me," 
said Lady Lyle. 

** Well, I think I can apologize for your 
absence without telling her that she lives in 
an unapproachable wilderness," said he, 
laughing ; ** and as she cares little for visit- 
ing or being visited, the chances are my task 
will be an easy one." 

" Would you like me to go vnthyou papa? " 
asked Alice. 

" Yes, by all means ; but stay," added he 
quickly ; << it might possibly be better not to 
come ; if anything unpleasant should have 
occurred between Miark and Tony, she will 
bave less reluctance to speak of it when we 
are alone." 

They all agreed that this was well thought 
of, and soon after saw him set out on his 
imssion, their best wishes for his success foK 
lowing him. 

Sir Arthur pondered, as he went, oyer what 
be should say, and how he would meet the 
lemarb he deemed it likely she would make 
to him. Without being in the least what is 
<^6d a person of superior abilities, Mrs. 
Butler was a somewhat hard-headed woman, 
whose north-of-Ireland caution and shrewd- 
i^^ stood her in stead for higher qualities ; 
^^d if they would not have guided her in 
g^t difficulties, she had the good fortune or 
tho prudence to escape from such. He knew 
this ; and he knew besides that there pertains 
^ & position of diminished means and station 
* peculiar species of touchy pride, always 
^ggestmg to its possessor the suspicion that 
tiiis or that liberty would never have been 
^en in happier days, and thus to regard the 
, most well-meant counsels and delicately oon- 
veyed advice as uncalled-for interference, or 
^orse. 

It was after much consideration he saw 
^^iiQflelf at the little wicket of the garden, 
where he dismounted, and, fastening his 
^dle to the gate, knocked at the door. 
Though he could distinctly hear the sound 
of Toices within, and the quick movement of 
feet, his summons was unanswered, and he 
was about to repeat it for the third time 
when the door was opened. 

" Is your mistress at home, Jeanie? " said 

2 
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he, recognizing with a omile the girPs cour- 
tesy to him. 

''Yes, sir, she's at home," was the dry 
answer. 

*« Will you just tell her, then, that Sir 
Arthur Lyle would take it as a great fitvor if 
she'd permit him to speak to her." 

The girl disappeared with the message, but 
did not return again for several minutes ; and 
when she did, she looked slightly agitated. 
" My mistress is very sorry, sir, but she canna 
see ye the day ; it's a sort of a headache sh^ 
has." 

"Mr. Anthony, is he at home?" asked 
he, curious to remark the effect of his ques- 
tion. 

<' He's na just at hame the noo," was the 
cautious reply. 

"He has not been up at the Abbey .to- 
day," said he, carelessly ; " but, to be sure, 
I came through the <brocken' and might 
have missed him." 

A little dry nod of the head, to acknowl- 
edge that this or anything else was possible, 
was all that his speech elicited. 

" Say that I was very sorry, Jeanie, that 
Mrs. Butler could not see me, and sorrier for 
the reason; but that I hope to-morrow or 
next day to be more fortunate. Not," added 
he, after a second thought, " that what 1 
vranted to speak of is important, except to 
myself; don't forget this, Jeajiie." 

" I winna forget," said she, and courtesy- 
ing again, closed the door. Sir Arthur rode 
slowly back to report that his embassy had 
failed. 

CHAPTER IV. 
SOinB NEW ARRIVALS. 

Day after day went over, and no tidings of 
Maitland. When the post came in of a 
morning, and no letter in his hand appeared, 
Mark's impatience was too perceptible to 
make any comment for his sisters either safe 
or prudent. Nor was it till nigh a week 
passed over that he himself said, " I wonder 
what has become of Maitland? I hope he's • 
not ill." None followed up the theme, and 
it dropped. The expected guests began to 
drop in soon after, and, except by Mark him- 
self, Mr. Norman Maitland wos totally for- 
gotten. The visitors were for the niost part 
squires and their wives and families ; solid, 
well-to-do gentlemen, whose chief objects in 
life were green crops and the poor-law. 
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Their talk was either of mangold or guano, 
"Swedes " or the Upion, just as their sons' 
oonyersation ranged oyer dogs, horses, meets, 
and covers; and the ladies disported in 
" toilette," and such details of the " Castle " 
drawing-rooms as the Dublin papers afforded: 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Warren, with two 
daughters and a son ; and the Hunters, with 
two sons and a daughter. There were Col- 
onel Hoyle and Mrs. Hoyle, from regimental 
head-quarters, Belfast ; and Groves Bulkney, 
the member for the county, who had come 
over, in the fear of an approaching dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, to have a look at his con- 
stituents. He was a Tory, who always voted 
with the Whigs, a sort of politician in great 
favor with the north of Ireland, and usually 
supposed to have much influence with both 
parties. There were Masseys from Tipperary , 
and M'Clintocks from Louth; and lastly, 
herald of their approach, three large, coffin- 
shaped trunks, undeniably of sea origin, with 
the words " Cap. Gambler Graham, R.N.," 
marked on them, which arrived by a carrier, 
with three gun-cases and an immense array 
of fishing-tackle, galffi, and nets. 

" So I see those odious Grahams are com- 
ing," said Mark, ill-humoredly, as he met 
his elder eister in the hall. " I declare, if it 
were not that Maitland might Chance to ar- 
rive in my absence, I'd set off this very morn- 
ing." 

" 1 assure you, Mark, you are all wrong ; 
the girls are no favorites of mine ; but look- 
ing to the staple of our other guests, the 
Grahams are perfect boons from heaven. 
The Warrens, with their infant school ; and 
Mrs. Maxwell, with her quarrel with the 
bishop ; and the Masseys, with their preten- 
sion about their daughter who married Lord 
Claude Somebody, are so terribly tiresome, 
that I long for the racket and noise of those 
bustling young women, who will at least dis- 
pel our dulness." 

" At the cost of our good breeding." 

" At all events they are jolly and good- 
tempered girls. We have known them 
for—" 

" Oh, don't say how long. The younger 
one is two years older than myself." 

" No, Mark ; Beck is exactly your own 
age." 

*< Then I'm determined to call myself five- 
and thirty the first opportunity I have. She 



shall have three years tacked to her for the 
coming into the world along with mo." 

" Sally is only thirty-four." 

** Only ! the idea of saying only to thirty- 
four." 

"They don't look within eight or nine 
years of it, I declare. I suppose you will 
scarcely detect the slighthst change in them." 

" So much the worse. Any change would 
improve them in my eyes." 

" And the captain too. He, I believe, is 
now commodore . " 

" I perceive there is no change in the 
mode of travel," said Mark, pointing to the 
trunks. " The heavy luggage used always 
to arrive the day before they drove up in 
their vile Irish jaunting-car. Do they still 
come in that feshion? " 

" Yes ; and I really believe with the same 
horse they had long, long ago." 

" A flea-bitten mare, with a twisted tail ? " 

" The very same," cried she, laughing. 
" I'll certainly tell Beck how well you re- 
member their horse. She'll take it as a flat- 
tery." 

" Tell her what you like— she'll soon find 
out how much flattery she has to expect from 
mc.'" ; After a short pause, in which he 
made two ineffectual attempts to light a 
cigar, and slightly burned his fingers, he 
said, " I'd not for a hundred pounds that 
Maitland had met them here— with simply 
stupid country gentry, he'd not care to notice 
their ways nor pay attention to their hum- 
drum habits; biit these Grahams, with all 
their flagrant vulgarity, will be a temptation 
too irresistible, and he will leave this to as- 
sociate us forever in his mind with the two 
most ill-bred women in creation." 

"You are quite unfair, Mark; they are 
greatly liked, at least people are glad to have 
them ; and if we only had poor Tony Butler 
here, who used to manage them to perfection, 
they'd help us wonderfully with all the dul- 
ness around us." 

"Thank Ifeaven y{q have not. I'd cer- 
tainly not face such a constellation as the 
three of them. I tell you frankly, that I'd 
pack my portmanteau and go over to Scot- 
land if that fellow were to come here again." 

" You're not likely to be driven to such an 
extremity, I suspect ; but here comes papa, 
and I think he has been down at the Bum- 
side ; let us hear what news he has." 
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** It has no interest for me," said he, walk- 
ing away, while she hastened out to meet Sir 
Arthur. 

<< No tidings, Alice — ^at least none that I 
can learn. Mrs. Butler's headache still pre- 
yents her seeing me, though I could wager I 
saw her at work in the garden when I turned 
off the high-road." 

«*How strange! You suspect that she 
ayoids you?" 

" I am certain of it ; and I went round hy 
the minister's, thinking to have a talk with 
Stewart, and hear something that might ex- 
plain this ; but he was engaged in preparing 
his sermon, and begged me to excuse him." 

••I wish we could get to the bottom of 
this mystery. Would she receive me, do you 
think, if I were to go over to the cottage ? " 

«< Most likely not. I suspect whatever it 
be that has led to this estrangement will be 
a passing cloud ; let us wuit and see. Who 
are those coming up the bend of the road ? 
The horse looks fogged enough, certainly." 

*<The Grahams, I declare! Oh, I must 
find Mark and let him be caught here when 
they arrive." 

*« Don't let the commodore get at me before 
dinner, that's all I ask," said Sir Arthur, as 
he. rode round to the stables. 

When Isabella entered the house, she 
found Mark at the open window watching 
with an opera-glass the progress of the 
jaonting-car as it slowly wound along the 
tarns of the approach, lost and seen as the 
woods intervened or opened. 

'< I cannot make it out at all, Alice," said 
he ; *< there are two men and two women, as 
well as I can see, besides the driver." 

"No, no; they have their maid, whom 
yoa mistake for a man." 

<« Then the maid wears a vnde-awake and 
a paletot. Look and see for yourself," and 
he handed the glass. 

<< I declare you are right — it is a man ; 
he is beside Beck. Sally is on the side with 
her father." 

<< Are they capable of bringing some one 
along vdth them?" cried he in horror. 
<* Do you think they would dare to take such 
a liberty as that here?" 

*< I'm sure they would not.. It must be 
Eenrose, the apothecary, who was coming to 
see one of the maids, or one of our own peo- 
ple or — " Her further conjectures were 
eat short by the outburst of so strong an ex- 
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pletive as cannot be repeated ; and Mark, 
pale as death, stanAiered out, *< It's Mait- 
land ! Norman Maitland ! " 

" But how, Mark, do they 'know him? " 

" Confound them ! who can tell how it 
happened ? " said he. " I'll not meet him — 
I'll leave the house-^I'll not face such an in- 
dignity." 

** But remember, Mark, none of us know 
your Mend ; we have not so much as seen 
him ; and as he was to meet these people, it's 
all the better they came as acquaintances. ' ' 

" That's all very fine," said he, angrily ; 
<* you can be beautifully philosophical about 
it, all because you haven't to go back to a 
mess-table and be badgered by all sorts of 
allusions and references to Maitland's capital 
story." 

** Here they are, here they are ! " cried 
Alice, and the next moment she was warmly 
embracing those dear friends to whose failings 
she was nowise blind, however ardent her 
late defence of them. Mark, meanwhile, 
had advanced towards Maitland, and gave 
him as cordial a welcome as he could com- 
mand. "My sister, Mrs. Trafford — Mr. 
Maitland," said he, and Alice gave her hand 
with a gracefiil cordiality to the new guest. 

"I declare MarkCs afraid that I'll kiss 
him," cried Beck. " Courage, mon ami, I'll 
not expose you in public;" 

" How are you? how are you ? " cried the 
commodore ; " brown, brown, very brown ; 
Indian sun. Lucky if the mischief is only 
skin-deep." 

" Shake hands, Mark," said Sally, in a 
deep, masculine voice; " don't bear malice, 
though I did pitch you out of the boat that 
day." 

Mark was, however, happily, too much en- 
gaged with his Mend to have heard the speech . 
He was eagerly listening to Maitland's ac- 
count of his first meeting with the Grahams. 

" My lucky star was in the ascendant, for 
there I stood," said Maitland, " in the great 
square of Bally — Bally " 

" Ballamena," broke in Beck ; " and there 
is no great square in the place ; but you 
stood in a very dirty stable-yard in a much 
greater passion than such a fine gentleman 
should ever give way to." 

" Calling * A horse ! a house ! My king- 
dom for a horse ! ' " 

" It was a chaise and p^ir I heard, and 
you were well laughed at for your demand. 
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The baker offered you a seat, which you re- 
jected in. dismay; and/flo tell the truth, it 
was half in the hope of witnessing another 
outburst of your indignation that I went 
across and said, * Would you accept a place 
beside me, sir?' " 

** And was I not oyerwhelmed with joy — 
was it not in a transport of gratitude that I 
embraced your offer ? " 

** I know you very nearly embraced my 
maid as you lifted her off the car." 

" And, by the way, where is Patience? " 
added Mrs. Trafford. 

" She's coming on, some fiishion, with the 
swell's luggage," added she, dropping her 
voice to a whisper — ** eight trunks, eleven 
carpet-bags, and four dressing-boxes, besides 
what I tihought was a show-box, but it is 
only a shower-bath." 

** My people will take every care of her," 
said Maitland. 

« Is Fenton still with you? " asked Mark. 

<'Yes; he had some thoughts of leaving 
me lately ; he said he thought he'd like to 
retire — that he'd take a consulate or a bar- 
rackmastearship— but I laughed him out of 
it." 

Sir Arthur and Lady Lyle had now come 
down to welcome th#new arrivals; and 
greetings and welcomes and felicitations re- 
sounded on all sides. 

*'Come along with me, Maitland," said 
Mark, hurrying his friend away. ''Let me 
show you your quarters ; " and as he moved 
off he added, " What a piece- of ill-luck it 
was, that you should have chanced upon the 
greatest bores of our acquaintance ! — people 
so detestable to me, that if I hadn't been ex- 
pecting your visit I'd have left the house this 
morning." 

« I don't know that," said Maitland, half 
languidly ; " perhaps I have grown more 
tolerant, or more indifferent — what may be 
another name for the same thing — but I 
rather liked the young women. Have we 
any more stairs to mount? " 

<* No ; here you are ; " and Mark red- 
dened a little at the impertinent question. 
" I have put you here, because this was an 
old gargon apartment I arranged for myself 
before I came back from India ; and you have 
your bath-room yonder, and your servant, 
on the other side of the terrace." 

** It's all very nice, and seems very quiet," 
said Maitland. 



" As to that, you'll not have to complain ; 
except the plash of the sea at the foot of 
those cliflfe, you'll never hear a sound here." 

'^ It's a bold thing of you to make me 
so comfortable, Lyle. When I wrote to 
you to say I was coming, my head was full 
of what we call country-house life, with all 
its bustle and racket — noisy breakfasts and 
noisier luncheons, with dinners as numerous 
as tables d'hote, I never dreamed of such a 
paradise as this. May I dine here all alone 
when in the humor? " 

** You are to be all your own master, and 
do exactly as you please. I need not say, 
though, that I will scarce forgive you if you 
grudge us your company." 

* * I'm not always up to society. I'm grow- 
ing a little footsore with the world, Lyle, 
and like to lie down in the shade." 

** Lewis told me you were writing a book 
— a flovel, I think he said," said Mark. 

" I write a book ! I never thought of such 
a thing. Why, my dear Lyle, the fellows 
who — ^like myself— know the whole thing, 
never write! Haven't you often remarked 
that a man who has passed years of life in a 
foreign city loses all power of depicting its 
traits of peculiarity, just because, from habit, 
they have ceased to strike him as strange ? 
So it.as. Your thorough man of the world 
knows life too well to describe it. No, no ; 
it is the creature that stands furtively in the 
flats that can depict what goes on in the 
comedy. Who are your guests ? " 

Mark ran over the names carelessly. 

" All new to me, and I to them. Don't 
introduce me, Mark; leave me to shake 
down in any bivouac that may offer. I'll 
not be a bear if people don't bait me. You 
understand?" 

" Perhaps I do." 

*' There are no foreigners? That's a loss. 
They season society though they never make 
it, and there's an evasive softness in French 
that contributes much to the courtesies of 
life. So it is — the habits of the Continent 
to the wearied man of the world are just like 
loose slippers to a gouty man. People lieam 
to be intimate there without being familiar — 
a great point, Mark." 

** By the way — ^talking of that same famil- 
iarity — there was a young fellow who got the 
habit of coming here, before I returned from 
India, on such easy terms, that I found him 
installed like one of ourselves. He had his 
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rooK}, his saddie-horse, a servant that waited 
on him, and who did his orders, as if he were 
a BOD of the &mily. I cut the thing very 
short when I came home, by giving him a 
meesage to do some trifling service, just as I 
-would have told my valet. He resented, left 
the house, and sent me this letter pext morn- 
ing." 

" Not much given to letter-writing, I see," 
muttered Maitland, as he read over Tony's 
epistle ; << but still the thing is reasonably 
well put, and means to say, give me a chance, 
and I'm ready for you. What's the name? 
BuUer?" 

" No ; Butler— Tony Butier they call him 
here." 

" What Butlers does he belong to?" asked 
Maitland, with more interest in his manner. 

'^ No Butlers at all — at least none of any 
standing. My sisters, who swear by this fel- 
low, will tell you that his fiither vras a colo- 
nel and C.B., and I don't know what else; 
and that his uncle was, and I believe is, a 
certain Sir Omerod Butler, minister or ex-min- 
ister somewhere ; but I have my doubts of all 
the fine parentage, seeing that this youth lives 
with his mother in a cottage here that stands 
in the rent-roll at £18 per annum." 

<< There is a Sir Omerod Butler," said Mait- 
land, with a slow, thoughtful enunciation. 

" But if he be this youth's uncle, he never 
knows nor recognizes him. My sister, Mrs. 
Tra£R)rd, has the whole story of these people, 
and will be charmed to tell it to you." 

'< I have no curiosity in the matter," said 
Maitland, languidly. << The world is really 
so very small, that by the time a man reaches 
mj age, he knows every one that is to be 
known in it. And so," said he, as he looked 
again at the letter, '< he went off, after send- 
ing you the letter ? '* 



'< Yes, he left this the same day." 

"And where for?" 

< * I never asked. The girls, Isuppose, know 
all about his movements. I overhear mutter- 
ings about poor Tony at every turn. Tell me, 
Maitland," added he, with more earnestness, 
*' < is this letter a thing I can notice ? Is it not 
a regular provocation ? " 

<' It is, and it is not," said Maitland, as he 
lighted a cigar, puffing the smoke leisurely 
between his words. ** If he were a man that 
you would chance upon at every moment, 
meet at your club, or sit opposite at dinner, 
the thing would fester into a sore in its own 
time ; but here is a fellow, it may be, that 
you'll never see again, or if so, but on distant 
terms : I'd say, put the document with your 
tailor's bills, and think no more of it." 

Lyle nodded an assent and was silent. 

" I say, Lyle," added Maitland, after a mo- 
ment, " I'd advise you never to speak of the 
fellow — ^never discuss him. If your sisters 
bring up his name, let it drop unnoticed ; it 
is t^e only way to put the tombstone on such 
memories. What is your dinner-hour here ? ' ' 

" Late enough, even for you— eight." 

"Thatw civilized. I'll come down — at 
least to-day," said he, after a brief pause; 
•" and now leave me." 

When Lyle withdrew, Maitland leaned on 
the window-sill, and ranged his eyes over the 
bold coast-line beneath him. It vras not, 
however, to admire the bold promontory of 
Fairhead, or the sweeping shore that shelved 
at its base ; nor was it to gaze on the rugged 
outline of those perilous rocks which stretched 
from the Causeway far into the open sea ; — 
his mind was far, far away from the spot, 
deep in cares and wiles and schemes, for his 
was an intriguing head, and had its own 
store of knaveries. 
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Fin n.— cHAFm t. 
a u>xiK>v. 

SaKDTG one's fiirtone 18 a Tery gambling sort 
of albir. It is leaiiiig so much to chance— 
trartii^ so implidtj to what is called ** lack," 
that it makes all indiYidaal exertion a mere- 
Ij seoondaiy proc c sD a kind of '* aoxiliaij 
seiew " to aid the gale of Fortune. It was 
pretty much in this spirit that Tony Batler 
arrired in London, nor did the aspect of that 
mi^ty sea of hi^manity serve to increase his 
sense of sel^relianoe. It was not merely his 
hmdiness that he felt in that iipreat crowd, 
hot it was his utter inutility — ^his actual 
worthles nn eso t o all others. If the game- 
ster's sentiment, to try his luck, was in his 
heart, it was the spirit of a very poor g^un- 
bier, who had but one " throw " to risk on 
fortune ; and thus thinking he set out for 
Downing Street. 

If he was somewhat disappointed in the 
tumble-down ruinous old mass of building 
which held the state secrets of the empire, 
he was not the less awe-struck as he found 
himself at the threshold where the great men 
who guide empires were accustomed to pass 
in. With a bold effort he swung back the 
glass door of the inner hall and found him- 
self in presence of a very well-whiskered, 
imposing-looking man, who, seated indolently 
in a deep arm-chair, was busily engaged in 
reading ihe Times, A glance over the top of 
the paper vras sufficient to assure this great 
official that it vras not necessary to interrupt 
' his perusal of the news on the stranger's ac- 
count, and so he read on undisturbed. 

«( I have a letter here for Sir Harry Elphin- 
stone," began Tony; **can I deliver it to 
him?" 

" You can leave it in that rack yonder," 
said the other, pointing to a glass case at- 
tached to the v?idl. 

" But I wish to give it myself— vrith my 
own hand." 

*< Sir Harry comes down to the office at 
five, and, if your name is down for an audi- 
ence, vnll see you after six." 

" And if it is not down? " 

* * He wont see you , that's all. " There vros 
an impatience about the last words that im- 
plied he had lost his place in the nevrapaper, 
and wished to be rid of his interrogator. . 

<* And if I leave my letter here, when shall 
I call for the answer? " asked Tony, diffi- 
dently. 



"Any time firom this to this day six 
weeks," said the other, with a wave of the 
hand to imj^y that the audience vras ended. . 

" What if I were to try his private resi- 
dence? " said Tony. 

" Eighty-one PiEirk Lane," said the other 
aloud, wh^e he mumbled over to himself the 
last line he had read, to recall his thoughts 
to the passage. 

" You advise me, thai, to go there? " 

" Always cutting down, always slicing off 
something ! " muttered the other, with his 
eyes on the paper. ** *■ For the port-collector 
of Hallihololulo three hundred and twenty 
pounds. Mr. Scrudge moved as amendment 
that the vote be reduced by the sum of sev- 
enty-four pounds eighteoi and sevenpence, 
being the amount of the collector's saltury for 
the period of his absoice from his post during 
the prevalence of the yellow fever on the 
coast. The honorable member knew a gen- 
tleman, whose name he vras unwilling to 
mention pubUdy, but would have much 
pleasure in communicating confideatially to 
any honorable gentleman at either side of the 
house, who had passed several days at Hae- 
camana, and never vras attacked by any form 
of yellow fever.' That wns a home thrust, 
eh?" cried the reader, addressing Tony. 
"Not such an easy thing to answer old 
Scrudge there?" 

"I'm a poor opinion on such matters," 
said Tony, vrith humility ; " but pray tell 
me, if I were to call at Park Lane — " 

The remainder of his question vras inter- 
rupted by the sudden start to his legs of the 
austere porter, as an effeminate-looking young 
man, with his hat set on one side, and a glass 
to his eye, swung vnde the door, and vralked 
up to the letter-rack. 

"Only these, Willis?" said he, taking 
some half-dozen letters of various sizes. 

" And this, sir," said the porter, handing 
him Tony's letter; "but the young man 
thinks he'd like to have it back ; " while he 
added, in a low but very significant tone, 
" He's going to Park Lane with it himself." 

The young gentleman turned round at this, 
and took a very leisurely survey of the man 
who contemplated a step of such rare au- 
dacity. 

"He's firom Ireland, Mr. Darner," whis- 
pered the porter, with a half-kindly impulse 
to make an apology for such ignorance. 

Mr. Damer smiled faintly, and gave a little 
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nod, as though to say that the explanation 
was sufl&cient, : and again tamed towards 
Tony. 

" I take it that you know Sir Harry El- 
phinstone? " asked he. 

*' I never saw him ; but he knew my father 
very well, and he'll remember my name." 

* * Knew your father ! and in what capacity, 
may I ask?" 

" In what capacity ! " repeated Tony, al- 
most fiercely. 

*' Yes; I mean, as what— on what rela- 
tions did they stand to each other? " 

" As schoolfelllows at Westminster, where 
he fagged to my father ; in the Grenadier 
Guards afterwards, where they served to- 
gether ; and last of all, as correspoi\dents, 
which they were for many years." 

" Ah, yes," sighed the other, as though he 
had read the whole story, and a very painful 
story, too, of change of fortune and ruined 
condition. " But still," continued he, *' I'd 
scarcely advise your going to Park Lane. He 
don't like it. None of them like it ! " 

"Don't they?" said Tony, not even 
vaguely guessing at whose prejudices he was 
hinting, but feeling bound to say something. 

" No, they don't," rejoined Mr. Damer, 
in a half-confidential way. " There is such 
a deal of it — ^fellows who were in the same 
* eleven ' at Oxford, or widows of tutors, or 
parties who wrote books — I think they are 
the tvorst, but all are bores, immense bores ! 
You want to get something, don't you ? " 

Tony smiled, as much at the oddity of the 
question, as in acquiescence. 

" I ask," said the other, ** because you'll 
have to come to me ; I'm private secretary, 
and I give away nearly all the office patron- 
age. Gome up-stairs ; " and with this ho 
led the way up a very dirty staircase to a 
still dirtier corridor, off which a variety of 
ofi&ces opened, the open doors of which dis- 
played the officials in all forms and attitudes 
of idleness — some asleep, some reading news- 
papers, some at luncheon — and two were 
sparring with boxing-gloves. 

" Sir Harry writes the whole night 
through," said Mr. Damer, " that's the rea- 
son these fellows have their own time of it 
now ; " and with this bit of apology he 
ushered Tony into a small but comfortably 
famished room, with a great coal fire in the 
grate, though the day was a sultry one in 
aataxnn. 
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Mr. Skeffington Damer's first care was to 
present himself before a looking-glass, and 
arrange his hair, his whiskers, and his 
cravat ; having done which he told Tony to 
be seated, and threw himself into a most 
comfortably padded arm-chair, with a writ- 
ing-desk appended to one side of it. 

** I may as well open your letter. It's not 
marked private, eh? " 

** Not marked private," said Tony, ** but 
it's contents ai^e strictly confidential." 

'" But it will be in the waste-paper basket 
to-morrow morning, for all that," said Da- 
mer, with a pitying compassion for the oth- 
er's innocence. ** What, is it you are look- 
ing for — what sort of thing ? " 

" I scarcely know, because I'm fit for so 
little ; they tell me the colonies, Australia or 
New Zealand, are the places for fellows like 
me." 

" Don't believe a word of it," cried Da- 
mer, energetically. ** A man with any * go ' 
in him can do fifty thousand times better at 
home. You go some tnousand miles away 
— for what? to crush quartz, or hammer 
limestone, or pump water, or carry mud 
in baskets, at a dollar, two dollars, five dol- 
lars, if you like, a day, in a country where 
Dillon, one of our fellows that's under-seo- 
retary there, writes me word he paid thirty 
shillings for a pot of Yarmouth bloaters. 
It's a rank humbug all that about the colo- 
nies — take my word for it ! " 

** But what is there to be done at home, 
at least by one like me? " 

** Scores of things : go to the Exchange- 
go in for a rise— go in for a fall. Take Peru- 
vian Twelves — they're splendid — or Monte- 
zuman mining scrip. I did a little in Guate- 
malas last week, and I expect a capital return 
by next settling-day. If you think all this^ 
too gambling, get named Director oi a com- 
pany. There's the patent phosphorus black- 
ing, will give fifty pounds for a respectable 
chairman ; or write a novel, that's the easiest 
thing in life, and pays wonderfully, — Herd 
and Dashen give a thousand down, and double 
the money for each edition ; and it's a fellow's 
own fault if it aint a success. Then there's 
patent medicine and scene-painting— any one 
can paint a scene, all done with a great brush 
this fashion ; and you get up to fifteen, ay, 
twenty pounds a week. By the way, are you 
active?" 

Tolera]}ly so. Why do you ask? " said 
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of Che other's talk, 

^ JiMlhokl op tills oempBfeF— «>— HOC ■> 
Jtil^i^ — there. I^on't ary^e ; m foj lictfe to 
tiberi^t/^ 3oittjiiig,Xr.I>UKrtDQktbzce 
tofiiF'eaahioiift, and piMd tfaem in a fiae oa 
the iof^ ; and then, taking cff ha coat snd 
wai8C0Dttt, retired to a dtemit coRier of tfae ' 
room. **Be ^cady, now; don't awfe/' 
eried he ; and then, with m briik mn, be 
dathed forward, and leaped bead-fbiemoet 
throo^ the extended newipaper, bat with 
io TigprDQS a fprii^ at to al%ht on tfae floor 
a eontid^aMe diftanee in adianee of the 
eoibioiw, to that be aroae with a bamp on 
bit ibrebead, and bit note bleeding. 

^'Admirablj &mtl tplendidlj done!^ 
eried 7aaj,ianaaaM to eorer tfae ditirter hja 
wdl^thned apfdaote. 

** I nerer got to macb at a teratefa before," 
taid Daaer, at be proceeded to tpooge bis 
Iftee. ** Vje done the dock and the eoadi- 
window at the Adelpbi. and tbej all thought 
it wat Salter. I eoold bare fire ponndt 
a night and a free benefit. It it growing 
bkdk around tbeeje? I hope it't not grow- 
ing Maek around the eje? " 

'' Let me hatbe it for joa. Bjthe waj, 
baTe joo anj one here eoold manage to get 
yooaliUlenewljbakeddon^? That'tthe 
boser^t remedj f^ a broite. If Iknew where 
to go^ Vd fetefa it mjtelf." 

DMoer looked tip from bit bathing pro- 
etedfogt^ and ttared at the good-natured read- 
inett of (me to willing to oblige at not to 
thifik of the ridieale that might attach to bit 
ktndtietm. ** Mj tervant will go for it," said 
be; '' jott pall that bell, will joa, and I'll 
tetid bim« It it not ttrange how I could haye 
done thit? " oontiitied he, ttill bent on ex- 
, plaining awaj bit failure ; ** what ^ note I 
thall haTO to-morrow! £h^ what't that? 
It't Sir Harrj't bell ringing awaj furioasly ! 
Wat there ever the like of thit ! The only 
day he thoald bare come for the last eight 
months! " The bell now continued to ring 
TiolcDtlyi and Damcr had nothing for it but 
to huddle on hit coat and rush away to an- 
swer the tummont. 

Though not more than ten minutes absent, 
Tony thought the titafcs very long ; in reality, 
be felt anxious about the poor fellow, and 
eager to know that his disaster had not led to 
disgrace. 

<* KcTer so much as noticed it," said Darner 






— ^wassofizHafatheriKfetcES. lao^peet,*** 
added he, in a laws tone^— ^ I SHpect we an ' 
going out.** 

'^OotiriicKe?'" a^ed Tony with 8impliB> 
ity. 

-- Oat of office, oat of power/' replied the 
odaer half testily ; then added, in a more con- < '^ 
tShsaej johee^ ** IH teQ joa why I think to. 
He began JgHm^ op aH the titingiB that ue 
Taeant. I haTt just naned two colonial tM- 
retarks, a chiefjuftiee, an aodikofr-genenl, 
and an inspected' of eonTiets. I thought of 
that tyr yov, and handed him your letter; 
botbefiffe he broke tfae teal he had filled up 
tfae place." 

«» So, then, he hat read the letter? " 

^^ Yes, he read it twiee; and when I told 
him yon were here in waiting, he said, ' Tdl 
him not to go ; 111 tee him.' " 

The thooght of presenting himedf bodily 
before the great man made Tony feel nervont 
and anoooi£»rtahle ; andafier a few mcMDOits 
of fidgety uneasinesB, be said — ^* What sort 
ofpersonishe? What it he like? " 

** Well," said Damer, who now stood over 
a basin, spoiling his eye with cold water, 
" he's shy — very shy — hot yon'd neyer guess 
it ; for he has a bc4d, abrupt sort of way with 
him; and he cmistantly answers his own 
questions, and if the readies displease him^ 
he grows irritable. You've seen men like 
that?" 

*• I cannot say that I have." 

*'Then it's downright impossible to say 
when he's in good humor with one, for he'U 
stop short in a laugh and give you such a pull 
up!" 

« That is dreadful ! " exclaimed Tony. 

*' I can manage him ! They say in the 
office I'm the only fellow that ever could 
manage him. There goes his bell — that's for 
you ; wait here, however, till I come back." 

Damer hurried away, but was back in a 
moment, and beckoned to Tony to follow him, 
which he did in a state of flurry and anxiety 
that a real peril would never have caused 

him . 

Tony found himself standing in the minis- 
ter's presence, where he remained for full a 
couple of minutes before the great man lifted 
his head and ceased writing. ** Sit down," 
was the first salutation; and as he took a 
chair, he had time to remark the stern but 
handsome features of a large man somewhat* 
past the prime of life, and showing in the 
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oes of his &Loe traces of dissipation as well 
I of labor. 

" Are you the son of Watty Butler?" 
sked he, as he wheeled his chair from the 
ible and confronted Tony. 
•" My father's name was Walter, sir,^' re- 
lied Tony, not altogether without resenting 
bis tone of alluding to him. 

" Walter ! nothing of the kind ; nobody 
jver called him anything but Watty, or Wat 
lartar, in the regiment. Poor Watty ! you 
are very like him — not so large— not so tsdl." 

" The same height to a hair, sir." 

" Don't tell me ; Watty was an inch and 
klf over you, and much broader in the chest. 
I think I ought to know ; he has thrown me 
Bcoies of times, wrestling, and I suspect it 
voold puzzle you to do it." 

Tony's face flushed ; he made no answer, 
bat in his heart of hearts he'd like to have 
had a trial. 

Perhaps the great man expected some con- 
firmation of his opinion, or perhaps he had 
his own doubts about its soundness; but 
whatever the reason, his voice was more peev- 
ish as he said, *' I have read your mother's 
Dote, but for the life of me I cannot see what 
it points to. What has become of your fo- 
ther's fortune?, he had something surely." 

'< Yes, sir ; he had a younger son's portion, 
}ut he risked it in a speculation, — some mines 
n Canada, — and lost it." 

'* Ay, and * dipped ' it too by extravagance ! 
There's no need to tell me how he lived ; 
here wasn't so wasteful a fellow in the regi- 
nent ; he'd have exactly what he pleased, 
md spend how he liked. And what has it 
some to ? ay, that's what I ask— what has it 
ome to ? His wife comes here with this pe- 
ition, — for it is a petition, — asking — I'll be 
hot if I know what she asks." 

" Then I'll tell you," burst in Tony ; "she 

sks the old brother-officer of her husband — 

he man who in his letters called himself his 

rother — to befriend his son, and there's 

othing like a petition in the whole of it." 

<< What ! what ! what ! This is something 

'm not accustomed to ! You want to make 

*iends, young man, and you must not begin 

y outraging the very few who might chance 

> be well disposed towards you." 

Tony stood abashed and overwhelmed, his 

heeks on fire with 6hame, but he never ut- 

^red a word. 

«« I have very little patronage," said Sir 
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Harry, drawing himself up and speaking in a 
cold, measured tone ; " the colonies appoint 
their own officials, with a very few exceptions. 
I could make you a bishop or an attorney- 
general, but I couldn't make you a tide- 
waiter ! What can you do ? Do you write 
a good hand?" 

" No, sir ; it is legible, that's all." 

"And, of course, you know nothing of 
French or German ? " 

" A little French ; not a word of Gferman, 
sir." 

I'd be surprised if you did. It is always 
when a fellow has utterly neglected his edu- 
cation that he comes to a government for a 
place. The belief apparently is, that the 
state supports a large institution of incapa- 
bles, eh?" 

Perhaps there is that impression abroad, ' ' 
said Tony, defiantly. 

Well, sir, the impression, as you phase it, 
is unfounded, I can affirm. I have already 
declared it in the House, that there is not 
a government^ in Europe more ably, more 
honestly, or more zealously served than our 
own. We may not have the spirit of disci- 
pline of the French, or the bureaucracy of 
the Prussian ; but we have a class of officials 
proud of the departments they administer ; 
and, let me tell you, it's no small matter — 
very keen after retiring pensions." 

Either Sir Harry thought he had said a 
smart thing, or that the theme suggested 
something that tickled his fancy, for he smiled 
pleasantly now on Tony, and looked far better 
temperedthan before. Indeed, Tony laughed 
at the abrupt peroration, and that laugh did 
him no disservice. 

" Well, now, Butler, what are we to do 
with you? " resumed the minister, good-hu- 
moredly. " It's not easy to find the rights 
thing. But I'll talk it over with Damer. 
Give him your address, and drop in upon him 
occasionally — not too often, but now and then, 
so that he shouldn't forget you. Meanwhile, 
brush up your French and Italian. I'm glad 
you know Italian. ' ' 

" But I do not, sir ; not a syllable of the 
language." 

" Oh, it was German, then ; don't inter- 
rupt me. Indeed, let me take the occasion 
-to impress upon you that you have this great 
fault of manners — a fault I have remarked 
prevalent among Irishmen, and which ren- 
ders them excessively troublesome in the 
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Hoase, and brings them frequently under the 
reproof of the speaker. If you read the 
newspapers you will have seen this your- 
self.'' 

Second to a censure of himself, the severest 
thing for poor Tony to endure was any sneer 
at his countirymen ; but he made a great ef- 
fort to remain patient, and did not utter a 
word. 

"Mind," resumed the minister, "don't 
misunderstand me. I do not say that your 
countrymen are deficient in quickness and a 
certain ready-witted way of meeting emer- 
gencies. Yes, they have that as well as some 
other qualities of the same order, but these 
things wopt make statesmen. This was an 
old battle-ground between your father and 
myself thirty years ago. Strange to think I 
should have to fight over the same question 
with his son now." 

Tony did not exactly perceive what was his 
share in the conflict, but he still kept silence. 

** Your father was a clever fellow, too, and 
he had a brother — a much cleverer, by the 
way — there's the man to serve you — Sir Om- 
erod Butler. He's alive, I know, for I saw 
his pension certificate not a week ago. Have 
you written to him ? " 

" No, sir. My father and my uncle were 
not on speaking terms for years, and it is not 
likely 1 would appeal to Sir Omerod for as- 
sistance." 

" The quarrel, or coolness, or whatever it 
was, might have been the fiiult of your 
father." 

"No, sir, it was not." 

" Well, with that I have no concern. All 
that I know is, your uncle is a man of a cer- 
tain influence — at least with his own party — 
which is not ours. He is, besides, rich ; an 
old bachelor, too, if I'm not mistaken ; and 
so, it might be worth the while of a young 
fellow who has his way to make in life to com- 
promise a little of his family pride." 

" I don't think so ! I wont do it ! " broke 
in ToDy, hotly. " If you have no other coun- 
sel to give me than one you never would have 
given to my father, all I have to say is, I wish 
I had spared myself the trouble, and my poor 
mother the cost, of this journey." 

If the great man's vnrath was moved by the 
insolent boldness of the first part of this 
speech, the vibrating voice and the emotion 
that accompanied the last words touched him, 
and going over to where the young man stood, 



he laid his hand kindly on his shoulder, and 
said, " You'll have to keep this warm temper 
of yours in more subjection, Butler, if you » 
want to get on in life. The advice I gave you 
was very worldly, perhaps ; but when you 
live to be my age, such will be the temper in 
which you'll come to consider most things. 
And, after all," said he, with a smUe, 
" you're only the more like your &ther for it ! 
Go away, now ; look up your decimals, your 
school classics, and such like, to be ready for 
the Civil Service people, and come back here 
in a week or so. Let Damer know where to 
find you," were the last words, as Tony re- 
tired and left the room. 

" Well, what success?" cried Damer, as 
Tony entered his room. 

" I can scarcely tell you, but this is what 
took place," and he recounted, as well asmen*- 
ory would serve him, all that had happened. 

" Then it's all right — ^you are quite safe," 
said Damer. 

"I don't see that, particularly as there re- 
mains this examination." 

" Humbug, nothing but humbug ! They 
could only pluck the » swells,' the fellows 
who have taken a double-first at Oxford . No, 
no, you're as safe as a church ; you'll get, — 
let me see what it will be, — ^you'll get the 
Postmastership of the Bahamas ; or be Deputy 
Coal-meter at St. Helena ; or who knows if 
he'll not give you that thing he exchanged for 
t'other day with F. . It's a Consul's place, 
at Trincolopolis. It was Cole of the Blues 
had it, and he died ; and there are four wid- 
ows of his now claiming the pension. YeS; 
that's where you'll go, rely on't. There's 
the bell again. Write your address large, 
very large, on that sheet of paper, and I'll Bend 
you word when there's anything up." 

CHAPTEE VI. 
DOLLT STEWART. 

Tony's first care, when he got back to bi^ 
hotel, was to write to his mother. He kneW 
how great her impatience would be to hear of 
him, and it was a sort of comfort to himself* 
in his loneliness, to sit down and pour out bi^ 
hopes and his anxieties^ before one who loved 
him. He told her of his meeting with the 
minister, and by way of encouragement meo- 
tioned what Damer had pronounced upon that 
event. Nor did he forget to say how grate- 
ful he felt to Damer, who, " after all, with 
his fine-gentleman airs and graces, might 
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leadily have turned a cold shoulder to a 
rough-looking fellow like me." 

Poor Tony ! in his friendlessness he was 
very grateful for very little. Nor is there 
anything which is more characteristic of des- 
titution than this sentiment. It is as v^th 
the schoolboy, who deems himself rich vnth 
a half-crown. 

Tony would have liked much to make some 
inquiry about the family at the Abbey; 
whether any one had come to ask after or look 
for him ; whether Mrs. Trafford had sent 
down any books for his mother's reading, or 
any fifesh flowers — the only present which the 
widow could be persuaded to accept ; but he 
was afraid to touch on a theme that had so 
many painful memories to himself. Ah , what 
happy days he had passed there ! what a 
bright dream it all appeared now to look 
back on ! The long rides along the shore, 
with Alice for his companion, more free to 
' talk with him, less reserved than Isabella ; 
and who could, on the pretext of her own ex- 
periences of life, — she was a widow of two 
^d twenty,— caution him against so many 
pitfalls, and guard him against so many de- 
ceits of the world. It was in this same qual- 
ity of widow, too, that she could go out to 
sail with him alone, making long excursions 
■: along the coast, diving into bays, and landing 
r on strange islands, giving them curious names 
j as they went, and fencying that they were 
liew voyagers on unknown seas. 
Were such days ever to come back again ? 
1 No,'he knew they could not. They never do 
come back, even to the luckiest of us ; and 
: how far less would be our enjoyment of them 
i if we but knew that each fleeting moment 
could never be reacted ! ** I wonder, is Alice 
lonely ? Does she miss me ? Isabella will not 
care so much. She has books, and her draw- 
ing) and she is so "self-dependent ; but Alice, 
vhose cry was, * Where's Tony? ' till it be- 
^^e a jest against her in the house. Oh, if 
■ she but knew how I envy the dog that lies at 
l^r feet, and that can look up into her soft 
Wuejeyes, and wonder .what she is thinking of ! 
^ell, Alice, it has come at last. Here is the 
% you so long predicted. I have set out to 
*ek my fortune, but where is the high heart 
wd the bold spirit you promised me ? I have 
so doubt," cried he, as he paced his room im- 
patiently, " there are plenty who would say, 
it 18 the life of luxurious indolence and splen- 
dor that I am sorrowing after — that it is to 
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be a fancied great man, — ^to have horses to 
ride, and servants to wait on me, and my 
every vrish gratified, — it is all this I am regret- 
ting. But / know better ! I'd be as poor as 
ever I v^as, and consent never to be better, if 
she'd just let me see her, and be with her, 
and love her, to my ovra heart, vnthout ever 
telling her. .And now the day has come that 
makes all these bygones ! " 

It was with a choking feeling iif his throat 
almost hysterical, that he went down-stairs 
and into the street to try and walk off his 
gloomy humor. The great city v^as now be^ 
fore him — ^a very wide and a very noisy world 
— ^with abundance to interest and attract him, 
had his mind been less intent on his ovm fu- 
ture fortunes ; but he felt that every hour he 
was away from his poor mother was a pang, 
and every shilling he should spend would be 
a privation to her. Heaven only could tell 
by what thrift and care and time she had laid 
by the few pounds he had carried avray to pay 
his journey ! As his eye fell upon the tempt- 
ing objects of the shop-windows, every mo- 
ment displaying something he would have 
liked to have brought back to her — that nice 
vraorm shawl — that pretty clock for her man- 
tle-piece — that little vase for her flowers, how 
he despised himself for his poverty, and how 
meanly he thought of a condition that made 
him a burden where he ought to have been a 
benefit. Nor vras the thought the less bitter 
that it reminded him of the wide space that 
separated him from her he had dared to love ! 
" It comes to this," cried he bitterly to him- 
self, ** that I have no right to be here ; no 
right to do anything, or think of anything 
that I have done. Of the thousands that pass 
me,. there is not, perhaps, one the world has 
not more need of than of me ! Is there even 
one of all this mighty million that would have 
a kind word for me, if they knew the heavy 
heart that was weighing me down?" At 
this minute he suddenly thought of Dolly 
Stewart, the doctor's daughter, whose address 
he had carefully taken down from his mother, 
at Mr. Alexander M'Qruder's, 4 Inverness 
Terrace, Richmond. 

It would be a real pleasure to see Dolly's 
good-humored foce, and hear her merry voice, 
instead of those heavy looks and' busy &ces 
that addled and confused him ; and so, as 
much to fill up his time as to spare his purse, 
he set out to walk to Richmond. 

With whatever gloom and depression he 
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began his journey, his spirits rose as he 
gained the outskirts of the town, and rose 
higher and higher as he feit the cheering 
breezes and the perfumed air that swept over 
the rich meadoi/i^s at either side of him. It 
was, besides, such a luxuriant aspect of coun- 
try as he had never before seen nor imagined 
— fields cultivated like gardens, trim hedge- 
rows, ornamental trees, picturesque villas on 
every hand. How beautiful it all seemed, 
and how happy! Was not Dolly a lucky 
girl to have her lot thrown in such a para- 
dise ? How enjoyable she must find it all ! 
— she whose good spirits knew always how 
*< to take the most out of" whatever was 
pleasant. How he pictured her delight in a 
scene of such loveliness ! 

" That's Inverness Terrace yonder," said a 
policeman, of whom he inquired the way — 
'' that range of small houses you see there," 
and he pointed to a trim-looking row of cot- 
tage-houses on a sort of artificial embankment 
which elevated them above the surrounding 
buildings, and gave a view of the Thames as 
it wound through the rich meadows beneath. 
They were neat with that English neatness 
which at once pleases and shocks a foreign 
eye— the trim propriety that loves comfort, 
but has no heart for beauty. Thus each veas 
like his neighbor ; tiie very jalousies were 
painted the same color ; and every ranuncu- 
lus in one garden had his brother in the next. 
No. 4 was soon found, and Tony rang the 
bell and inquired for Miss Stewart. 

" She's in the schoolroom with the young 
ladies," said the woman-servant ; " but if 
you'll step in and tell me your name, I'll 
send her to you." 

** Just say that I have come from her own 
neighborhood ; or, better, say Mr. Tony But- 
ler would be glad to see her. ' ' He had scarcely 
been a moment in the neat but formal-look- 
ing front parlor, when a very tall, thin, some- 
what severe-looking lady — ^not old, nor yet 
young — entered, and, without any salutation, 
said, << You asked for Miss Stewart, sir— «re 
you a relative of hers ? " 

** No, madam. My mother and Miss Stew- 
art's father are neighbors and very old friends ; 
and being by accident in London, I desired 
to see her, and bring back nev^s of her to the 
doctor." 

" At her father's request, of course ? " 

'< No, madam ; I cannot say so, for I left 
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home suddenly, and had no time to tell him 
of my journey." 

*' Nor any letter from him? ' 

" None, madam." 

The thin lady pursed up her parched lips, 
and bent her keen, cold eyes on the youth, 
who really felt his cheek grow hot under the 
scrutiny. He knew that his confession did 
not serve to coAfirm his position ; and he 
heartily wished himself out of the house 
again. 

" I think, then, sir," said she, coldly, "it 
will serve every purpose if I inform you, that 
Miss Stewart is well ; and if I tell her^ that 
you were kind enough to call and ask aft^ 
her." 

** I'm sure you are right, madam," said 
he, hurriedly, moving tovrards the door, for 
already he felt as if the ground was on fiie 
beneath him — " quite right; and I'll tell the 
doctor that though I didn't see Miss Dora, 
she v^as in good health, and very happy." 

<< I didn't say anything about her happi- 
ness that X remember, sir ; but as I see her 
now passing the door, I may leave that mat- 
ter to come from her own lips. Miss Stew- 
art," cried she, louder, << there is a gentle- 
man here, who has come to inquire after 
you . " A very pale, but nicely-featured youDg 
girl, wearing a cap — her hair had been lately 
cut short in a fever — entered the room, and, 
with a sudden flush that made her positively 
handsome, held out her hand to young But- 
ler, saying, »* Tony, I never expected to 
see you heife ! how are all at home ? " 

Too much shocked at the change in her 
appearance to speak, Tony could only mum- 
ble out a few broken words about her father. 

" Yes," cried she, eagerly, " his last letter 
says that he rides old Dobbin about just as 
well as ever ; perhaps it is, says he, that hav- 
ing both of us grovm old together, we beai 
our years with more tolerance to each othef ; 
but wont you sit down, Tony? you're not 
going avTay till I have talked a little vrith 
you." 

<< Is the music lesson finished, Miss Stew- 
art ? " asked the thin lady, sternly. 

**Yes, ma'am, we have done everything 
but sacred history." 

<< Everything but the one important task, 
you might have'said. Miss Stewart ; bat pe^ 
haps you are not now exactly in the temper- 
ament to resume teaching for to-day ; and, 
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70UDg gentleman's mission is appar- 
report, not only on your health, but 
.ppiness, I shall leave you a quarter 
lur to give him his instructions." 
ate that woman," muttered Tony, as 
' closed after her. 
Tony, she's not unkind; but she 
exactly see the world the wi^ you 
led long ago. What a' great big man 
e grown ! " 

i what a fine tall girl you ! And I 
call you a stump! " 
, there were few compliments wasted 

. us in those days ; but weren't they 

j> 

you remember them all, Dolly? " 
try one of them — the climbing the big 
Tee the day the branch broke, and we 
1 into the melon-bed ; the hunting for 
ier the stones in the river— wasn't 
e sport 7 and going out to sea in that 
ttle boat, that I'd not have courage 
\ the Thames in now ! — Tony, tell 
I never were so jolly since ? " 
on't think 1 was; and what's worse, 
[ doubt if I ever shall be." 
tone of deep despondency of these 
rent to her heart, and her lip trem- 
she said,^- 

ve you had any bad news of late ? Is 
lything gone wrong with you ? " 
, Dolly, nothing new, nothing strange, 
; beyond the fact, that I have been 
at, though I did not see it, three years 
bat I am a great hulking, idle dog, of 
bly use to himself or to anybody else, 
jr, I have opened my eyes to it at last, 
re I am, come to seek my fortune, as 
d to say long ago, which, after all, 
. far nicer thing in a fairy book than 
sduced to a fact.'* 
r gave a little short cough, to cover a 
gh which escaped her, for she, too, 
)mething about seeking her fortune 
a.t the search was not always a suo- 

d what are you thinking of doing, 
' asked she, eagerly, 
se all lazy good-for-nothings, I begin 
ring ; that is to say, I have been to a 
lan this morning who knew my father, 
bim to give me something — to make 
ething." 

joldier, I suppose ? " 
: mother wont listen to that. She's 
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SO indignant about the way they treated my 
poor father about that good-service pension — 
one of a race that has been pouring out their 
blood like water for three centuries back — 
that she says she'd not let me accept a com- 
mission if it were offered me, without it came 
coupled with a full apology for the wrong 
done my father ; and as I'm too old for the 
navy, and too ignorant for most other things, 
it will push all the great man's ingenuity very 
close to find out the comer to suit me." 

** They talk a deal about Australia, Tony ; 
and, indeed, I sometimes think I'd like to go 
there myself. I read in the Times t'other day 
that a dairymaid got as much as forty-six 
pounds a year and her board ; only fancy, 
forty-six pounds a year ! Do you know," 
added she, in a. cautious whisper, '' I have 
only eighteen pounds here, and was in rare 
luck, too, they say, to get it." 

" What if we were to set out together, 
Dolly ? " said he, laughing ; but a deep scar- 
let flush' covered her &ce, and though she 
tried to laugh, too, she had to turn her head 
away, for the tears were in her eyes. 

<'But how could you turn dairymaid, 
Dolly ? " cried he, half reproachfully. 

** Just as well, or rather better, than you 
turn shepherd or gold-digger. As tomer^ la- 
bor, it would be nothing ; as to any loss of 
condition, I'd not feel it, and therefore not 
suffer it." 

** Oh, I have no snobbery myself about 
working with my hands," added he, hastily. 
<' Heaven help me if I had, for my ^head 
wouldn't keep me ; but a girl's bringing-up 
is so different from a boy's ; she oughtn't to 
do anything menial out of her own home." 

** We ought all of us just to do our best, 
Tony, and what leaves us less of a burden to 
others — that's my reading of it ; and when 
we do that we'll have a quiet oonsoience, and 
that's something that many a rich man could- 
n't buy with all his money." 
> '< I think it's the time for the children's 
dinner, Miss Stewart," said the grim lady en- 
tering. << I am sorry it should cut short an 
interview so interesting." 

A half-angry reply rose to Tony's lips, 
when a look from Dora stopped him, and he 
stammered out,— ^ 

^* May I call and see you again before I go 
back?" 

" When do you go back, young gentle- 
man ? " asked the thin lady. 
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<< That's more than I can tell. This week 
if I can ; next week if I most." 

'* If you'll write me a line then, and say 
what day it will be your convenience to come 
down here, I will reply, and state whether it 
will be Miss Stewart's and mine to receive 
you." 

<< Come at all events," said Dora, in a low 
voice, as they shook'hands and parted. 

** Poor Dolly ! " mattered he, as he went 
his way towards town. *< What between the 
pale cheeks, and^ the cropped hair, and the 
odious cap, I'd never have known her ! " He 
suddenly heard the sound of footsteps behind 
him, and .turning he saw her running towards 
him at full speed. 

" You had forgotten your cane, Tony," 
said she, half breathless, << and I knew it was 
an old favorite of yours, and you'd be sorry 
to think it was lost. Tell me one thing," 
cried she, and her cheek flushed even a deeper 
hue than the exercise faad.^given it, « coulek 
you — would you be a derk — in a merchant's 
office, I mean?" 

" Why do you ask me, Dolly ? " said he, 
for her eager and anxious foce directed all his 
solicitude from himself to her. 

**If you only would, and could, Tony," 
continued she, « write. No ; make papa 
write me a line to say so. There, I have no 
time for more ; I have already done enough to 
secure me a rare lesson when I get back. 
Don't come here again." 

She was gone before he could answer her ; 
and with a heavier heart, and a very puzzled 
head, he resumed his road to London, < < Don't 
oome here again" ringing in his head as he 
went. 

CHAPTER vn. 

LTLE ABBST AND ITS GUBST8. 

The company at Lyle Abbey saw very little 
of Maitland for some days after his arrival : 
he never appeared of a morning, he only once 
came down to dinner ; his pretext was indif- 
ferent health, and Mark showed a disposition 
to quarrel with any one that disputed it. 
Not, indeed, that the Squirearchy then pres- 
ent were at all disposed to regret Maitland's 
absence. They would infinitely rather have 
discussed his peculiarities in secret committee 
than meet himself in open debate. It was not 
very easy to say why they did not like him, 
but such was the fiict. It was not that he 
overbore them by any species of assumption ; 
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he neither took on him airs of superior sta- 
tion nor of superior knowledge ; he was 
neither insolent nor haughty ? nor was he 
even, what sometimes is not lees resented, 
careless and indifferent. His manner was a sort 
of middle term between popularity-seeking 
and inattention. The most marked trait in 
it was one common enough in persons who 
have lived much on the Continent— a great 
preference for the society of ladies, making 
him almost ignore or avoid the presence of the 
men around him. Not that Maitland was 
what is called petit mc&tre ; there was not any 
of that flippant prettiness which is supposed 
to hav^ its fascination for the sex ; he was 
quiet without any touch of over-seriousness, 
very respectful, and, at the same time, with 
an insinuated friendliness, as though the per- 
son he talked to was one selected ^r especial 
cordiality ; and there was a sort of tender hin- 
guor, too, about him, that implied some se- 
cret care in his heart, of which each who lis- 
tened to his conversation was sure to fancy 
that she was, one day, to become the chosen 
depositary. 

<' Do you know, Bella," said Mrs. Trafford, 
as tiiey sat together at the fire in her dressing- 
room, " I shall end by half liking him." 

<' I haven't got that far, Alice, though I 
own that I am. lees in dread of him than I 
was. His superiority is not so crushing as I 
feared it might be ; and certainly, if he be 
the Admirable Crichton Mark pretends he is, 
he takes every possible pains to avoid.all dis- 
play of it." 

' < There may be some impertinence in that," 
said tiie other. " Did you remark how he 
was a week here before he as much as owned 
he knew anything^ of music, and listened to 
our weary little ballads every evening with- 
out a word 7 and last night, out of pure ca- 
price, as it seemed, he sits down, and sings 
song after song of Verdi's difficult muac, 
with a tenor that reminds one of Mario." 

" And which has quite convinced old Mrs. 
Maxwell that he is a professional, or, as she 
called it, < a singing man.' " 

<' She would call him a sketching man, if 
she saw the caricature he made of herself in 
the pony carriage, which he tore up the mo- 
ment he showed to me."' 

*< One thing is clear, Alice — he means that 
we should like him ; but he is too clever jto set 
about it in any vulgar spirit of captivation." 

' < That is, he seeks r^rd for personal qual- 
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ities rather more than admiration for his high 
gifts of intellect. Well, up to this, it is his 
deyemees that I like." 

" What puzzles me is why he ever came 
here. He is asked about everywhere, has all 
maimer of great houses open to him, and 
stores of fine people, of whose intimacy you 
can Bee he is proud, and yet he comes down to 
a dull country place in a dull county ; and, 
stranger than all, he seems to like it." 

" John Hunter says it is debt," said Mrs. 
Trafford. 

"Mark Fortescue hints that a rich and 
handsome widow has something to say to it." 

''Paul M'Clintock declares that he saw 
your picture by Ary Scheffer in the Exhibi- 
tion, and fell madly in love with it, Bella." 

'< And old Colonel Orde says that he is in- 
trigaing to get in for the borough of Coler- 
aine ; that he saw him in the garden t'other 
morning with a list of the electors in his 
hand." 

" My conjecture is, that he is intolerably 
bored everywhere, and comedown here to try 
the effects of a new mode of the infliction that 
he had never experienced before. What else 
would explain a project I heard him arrange 
for this morning, — a walk with Beck Gra- 
ham?" 

" Yes, I was in the window when he asked 
her where she usually went in those wander- 
ings over the fern hiUs, with that great um- 
brella ; and she told him to visit an old lady 
—a Mrs. Butler — who had been a dear friend 
of her mother's ; and then he said, < I wish 
you'd take me with you. I have a positive 
veafaiess tor old ladies ; ' and so the bargain 
was struck, that they were to go to the cot- 
tage to-day together. ' ' 

" Beck, of course, fancying that it mean^ 
a distinct avowal of attention to herself." 

"And her sister, Sally, very fully per- 
suaded that Maitland is a suitor for her hand, 
and cunningly secoring Beck's good offices 
before he risks a declaration." 

" Sally already believes that Mark is what 
she calls * landed ; ' and she gave me some 
pretty broad hints about the insufferable pre- 
tensions of younger sons, to which dass she 
OQDfligns him." 

** And Beck told me yesterday, in confi- 
dence, that Tony had. been sent away from 
home by his mother, as the last resource 
against the consequences of his fatal passion 
fixrher." 
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" Poor Tony," sighed the young widow, 
" he never thought of her." 

" Did he tell you as much, Alice?" said 
her sister, slyly. 

<' No, desiT ; it is the one subject — I mean 
love in any shape — that we never discufesed. 
The poor boy confessed to me all his griefs 
about his purposeless, idle life, his mother's 
straitened fortune, and his uncle's heartless 
indifference ; everything, in short, that lay 
heavily on his heart." 

< < Everything but the heaviest , Alice, ' ' said 
the other, smiling. 

" Well, if he had opened that sorrow, I'd 
have heard him without anger ; I'd have hon- 
estly told him it v^as a very vain and fruitless 
pursuit. But still my own heart would have 
declared to me, that a young fellow is all the 
better for some romance of this kind — that it 
elevates motives and dignifies actions, and, 
not least of all advantages, makes him very 
uncompanionable for creatures of mere dissi- 
pation and excess." 

"But that, of course, you* were merely 
objective the while — the source from which 
so many admirable results were to issue, and 
never so much as disturbed by the breath of 
his attachment. Isn't that so ? " 

** I'd have said, You're a very silly boy if 
you imagine that anything can come of all 
this." 

" And if he were to ask for the reason, and 
say, Alice, are you not your own mistress — 
rich — free to do whatever you incline to do ? 
Why should you call me a fool for loving 
you?" 

«< Take my word for it, Bella, he'll never 
risk the answer he'd be sure to meet to such a 
speech," said the other, haughtily ; and Isa- 
bella, who felt a sort of awe of her sister at 
certain moments, desisted from the theme. 

" Look ! yonder they go, Maitland and Re- 
becca, not exactly arm in arm, but with bent- 
down heads, and that propinquity that implies 
close 3on verse." 

" I declare I feel quite jealous — I mean on 
your account, Bella," said Mrs. Trafford. 

« Never mind my interests in the matter, 
Alice," said she, reddening ; "it is a mat- 
ter of the most complete indifference to me 
with whom he vralks or talks. Mr. Norman 
Maitland is not to me one whit more of 
consequence than is Tony Butler to my 
sister." 

" That's a confession, Bella— a confession 
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wrung out of a hasty moment ; for Tony cer- 
tainly likes tne, and /know it." 

** Well, then, the cases are not similar, for 
Mr. Maitland does not care for me ; or if he 
does, I don't know it, nor do I want to know 
it." 

*< Come, darling, put on your shawl, and 
let us have a hreezy walk on the clifis before 
the day darkens ; neither of these gentlemen 
are worth the slightest estrangement between 
such sisters as we are. Whether Tony likes 
me or not, don't steal him from me, and I'll 
promise you to be just as loyal with regard 
to the other. How I'd like to know what 
they are talking of there ! " 

As it is not impossible the reader may in 
some slight degree participate in the fair 
widow's sentiment, we mean to take up the 
conversation just as it reached the time in 
which the remark was applied to it. Miss 
Becky Graham was giving her companion a 
sketchy description of all the persons then at 
the Abbey, not taking any especial care to 
be epigrammatic or picturesque, tut to be 
literal and truthful. 

** Mrs. Maxwell — an old horror — ^tolerated 
just because she owns Tilney Park, and can 
leave it to whom she likes ; and the Lyles 
hope it will fall to Mark, or possibly to 
Bella. They stand to win* on either." 

'< And which is the favorite? " asked Mait- 
land, with a &int smile. 

<< Tou'd like to think Isabella," said Mis6 
Becky, with a sharp, piercing glance to read 
his thoughts at an unguarded moment, if he 
had such, " but she is not. Old Aunt Max- 
well— «I.e's as much your aunt as theirs — 
detests girls, and has, I actually believe, 
thoughts of marrying again. By the way, you 
said you wanted money — ^why not * go in ' 
there? eight thousand a year in land, real 
estate, and a fine old house with some great 
timber around it." 

** I want to pay my old debts, not incur 
new ones, my dear Miss Graham." 

"I'm not your dear Miss Graham— I'm 
Beck, or Becky, or I'm Miss Rebecca Gra- 
ham, if you want to be respectful. But 
what do you say to the Maxwell handicap? 
I could do you a good turn there : she lets 
me say what I pleieuse to her." 

"I'd rather you'd give me that privilege 
with yourself, charming Rebecca." 

" Don't, I say ; don't try that tiresome old 
dodge of mock flattery. I*m not charming. 



any more than you are honest or straightfor- 
ward. Let us be on the square— do you un- 
derstand that ? Of course you do. Whom 
shall I trot out next for you? for the whol/e 
lot shall be disposed of without any reserve. 
Will you have Sir Arthur, wijih his tu-esome 
Indian stories, enhanced to himself by all the , 
lacs of rupees that are associated with them ? ' 
Will you have the gay widow, who married 
for pique, and inherited a great fortune by 
a blunder ? Will you have Isabella, who is 
angling for a coronet, but would not refase 
you if you are rich enough ? Will you have 
that very light dragoon, who thinks 'ours' 
the standard for manners in Europe? or the 
two elder brothers, gray-headed, pale-feoed, 
husky-voiced civil servants, working hard to 
make a fortune in advance of a liver com- 
plaint? Say the * number,' and the animal 
shall be led out for inspection." 

" After all, it is scarcely fair in me to ask 
it, for I don't come as a buyer." 

" Well, if you have a taste for that sort of 
thuig— are we out of sight of the windows? 
— if so, let me have a cigarette like that you 
have there. I haven't smoked for five months. 
Oh ! isn't it a pleasure ? " 

" Tell me about Mrs. Butler — who is 
she?" 

" She is Mrs. Butler : and her husband, 
when he was alive, was Colonel Butler, mili- 
tarily known as Wat Tartar ; he was a terri- 
ble pipeclay ; and Jjer son Tony is the facto- 
tum at the Abbey; or rether he was, till 
Mark told him to shave a poodle, or singe ft 
pony, or paint a wheelbarrow — I forget ; but 
I know it was something he had done once , 
out of good-humor, and the hussar creature 
fancied he'd make him do it again through 
an indignity." 

<' And he — I mean Butler — stands upon 
being a gentleman ? " 

** I should think he does ; is not his birth 
good?" 

" Certainly the Butlers are of an old 
stock." 

" They talk of an uncle, Sir Ramrod— it 
isn't Ramrod, but it's like it — a tiresome old 
fellow, who was envoy at Naples, and who 
married, I believe, a ballet-dancer, and who 
might leave Tony all his fortune if he liked— 
which he doesn't." 

<< Having no family of his own?" asked 
Maitland , afi he puffed his cigar. 

"None; but that doesn't matter, for he 
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has turned Jesuit, and will leaye everything 
to the sacced something or other in Rome. 
I've heard all that from old Widow Butler, 
who has a perfect passion for talking of her 
amiable brother-in-law, as she calls him . She 
hates him — always did hate him — and taught 
Tony to hate him ; and with all that it was 
only yesterday she said to me that perhaps 
she was not fully justified in sending back un- 
opened two letters he had written to her — 
one after the loss of some Canadian bonds of 
hers, which got rumored abroad in.the news- 
papers ; the other was on Tony's coming of 
age ; and she said, * Becky, I begin to suspect 
that I had no right to carry my own unfor- 
givenesB to the extent c^ an injury to my boy 
—tell me what you would do.' " 
" And what was your answer ? " 
" I'd have made it up with the old swell. 
I'd say. Is not this boy more to you than 
all those long-petticoated tonsured humbugs, 
who can always cheat some one or other out 
of an inheritance? I'd say. Look at him 
and you'll fancy it's Walter telling you that 
he forgives you." 

"If he be like most of his order, Miss 
^ky, he'd only smile at your appeal," said 
Maitland, coldly. 

" Well, I'd not )et it be laughing matter 
^th him, I can tell you ; stupid wills are 
broken every day of the week, and I don't 
thmk the Jesuits a^e in such favor in England 
that a jury would decide for them against an 
English youth of the kith and kin of the tes- 
tator." 

''You speak cleverly. Miss Graham, and 
you show that you know all the value that 
attaches to popular sympathy in the age we 
live in." 
" And don't you agree with me ? " 
"Ah, there's a deal to be said on each side. ' ' 
"Then, for Heaven's sake, don't say it. 
There no — more to the left — there, where 
yoa see the blue smoke rising over the rocks 
—there stands the widow's cottage. I don't 
know how she endures the loneliness of it. 
Coald you face such a life ? " 

" A double solitude— what the French call 
an * effoisme a deux ' — is not so insupportable. 
Jn fact, it all depends upon « the partner 
with whom we share our isolation.' " He 
threw a tone of half tenderness into the words 
that made them very significant, and Rebecba 
rave him one of her quick, sudden glances 
with which she often read a secret motive. 

3 



This time, however, she failed. There was 
nothing in that sallow but handsome face 
that revealed a clue to anything. 

" I'll have to ask Mrs. Butler's leave before 
I present you," said she, suddenly. 

*' Of course, I'll await her permission." 

" The chances are she'll say no ; indeed, it 
is all but certain she will." 

"Then I must resign myself to patience 
and a cigar till you come out again," said he, 
calmly. 

** Shall I say that there's any reason for 
your visit? Do you know any Butlers, or 
have you any relationship, real or pretended, 
with the family, that would make a pretext 
for coming to see her ? " 

Had Miss Graham only glanced as keenly 
at Maitland 's features now as she had a few 
moments back, she might have seen a faint — - 
a very faint flush cross his cheek, and then 
give way to a deep paleness. 

"No," said he, coldly, " I cannot pretend 
the shadow of a claim to her acquaintance, 
and I can scarcely presume to ask you to pre- 
sent me as a friend of your own, except in the 
common acceptation given to the word." 

" Oh, I'll do that readily enough. Bless 
your heart, if there was anything to be gained 
by it I'd call you my cousin, and address you 
as Norman all the time of the visit." 

** If you but knew how the familiarity 
would flatter me, particularly were I to return 
it ! " 

*' And call me Becky — I hope ! Well, you 
are a cool hand ! " 

" My friends are in the habit of amusing 
themselves with my diffidence and my timid- 
ity." 

"•They must be very ill ofif for a pastime, 
then. I used to think Mark Lyle bad enough , 
but his is a blushing bashfulness compared 
to yours." 

" You only see me in my struggle to over- 
come a natural defect, Miss Graham,— just as 
a coward assumes the bully to conceal his 
poltroonery ; you regard in me the mock au- 
dacity that tries to shroud a most painful 
modesty." 

She looked full at him for an instant, and 
then burst into a loud and joyful fit of laugh- 
ter, in which he joined without the faintest 
show of displeasure. " Well, I believe you 
are good-tempered," said she, frankly. 

" The best in the world ; I am very seldom 
angry ; I never bear malice." 
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"Have you any other good qualities?" 
asked she, with a slight mockery in her voice. 

* ' Yes — ^many : I am trustful to the verge of 
credulity ; I am generous to the limits of ex- 
travagance ; I am unswerving in my friend- 
ships, and without the taint of a single selfish- 
ness in all my nature.'* 

* ' How nice that is ! How nice it must be ! " 

" I could grow eloquent over my gifts, if 
it were not that my bashfulness might embar- 
rass me." 

*» Have you any faults ? " 

** I don't think so ; at least I can't recall 
any." 

"Nor failings?" 

** Failings ! perhaps," said he, dubiously ; 
" but they are, after all, mere weaknesses — 
such as a liking for splendor — a love of lux- 
ury generally — a taste for profusion, a sort of 
regal profusion, in daily life, which occasion- 
ally jars with my circumstances, making me, 
not irritable— I am never irritable — ^but low- 
spirited and depressed." 

" Then, from what you have told me, I 
think I'd better say to Mrs. Butler that there's 
an angel waiting outside who is most anxious 
to make her acquaintance." 

'< Do BO ; and add, that he'll fold his wings, 
and sit on this stone, till you come to fetch 
him." 

'* Au revoiTf Gabriel, then," said she, pass- 
ing in at the wicket, and taking her way 
through the little garden. 

Maitland Ba,t discussing in his ovm mind 
the problem how far Alcibiades was right or 
wrong in endeavoring to divert the world 
from any criticism of himself by a certain al- 
teration in his dog's tail, rather opining that 
in our day, at least, the wiser course would 
have been to avoid all comment whatsoever, 
— the imputation of an ^centricity being only 
second to the accusation of a crime. With 
the Greeks of that day the false scent was 
probably a success ; with the English of ours, 
the real wisdom is not to be hunted. " Oh, 
if it were all to be done again, how very dif- 
ferently I should do it ! *' 

"Indeed, and in what respect?" said a 
voice behind his shoulder. He looked up and 
saw Beck Graham gazing on him with some- 
thing of interest in her expression. "How 
so? " cried she again. Not in the slightest 
degree discomposed or flurried, he lay lazily 
back on the sward, and, drawing his band 
over his eyes to shade them from the sun, 



said, in a half-languid, weary tone, ** If it 
were to do again, I'd go in for happiness." 

" What do you mean by happiness? " 

"What we all mean by it : an organized 
selfishness that draws a close cordon round 
our home, and takes care to keep out, so far 
as possible, duns, bores, fevers, and fashion- 
able acquaintances. By the way, is your 
visit ended, or will she see me ? " 

" Not to-day. She hopes to-morrow to be 
able. She asks if you are of the Maitlands 
of Gillie — Gillie, not * Crankie,' but a sound 
like it — and if your mother's name was 
Janet." 

" And I trust, from the little you know of 
me, you assured her it could not," said he, 
calmly. 

" Well, I said that I knew no more of your 
family than all the rest of us up at the Ab- 
bey, who have been sifting all the Maitlands 
in the three kingdoms, in the hope of finding 
you." 

" How flattering ! and, at the same time, 
how vain a labor! The name came to me 
with some. fortune. I took it as I'd have 
taken a more ill-sounding one, for money ! 
Who wouldn't be baptized in bank stock? I 
hope it's not on the plea of my mother being 
Janet, that she consents to receive me ? " 

" She hopes you are Lady Janet's son, and 
that you have the Maitland €yes, which it 
seems are dark, and a something in their 
manner which she assures me was especially 
captivating." 

" And for which, I trust, you vouched ? " 

" Yes. I said you were a clever sort of 
person, that could do a number of things 
well, and that I for one didn't quarrel with 
your vanity or conceit, but thought them 
rather good fun." 

" So they are ! and we'll laugh at them to- 
gether j" said he, rising, and preparing to set 
out. " What a blessing to find one that 
really understands me! I wish to Heaven 
that you were not engaged ! " 

■" And who says I am ? " cried she, almost 
fiercely. 

"Did I dream it? Who knows? The 
fact is, my dear Miss Becky, we do talk with 
such a rare freedom to each other, it is par- 
donable to mix up one's reveries with his 
actual information. How do you call that 
ruin yonder?" 

*<Dunluce." 

" And that great bluff beyond it ? ' 
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" Fairhead." 

<< I'll take a loDg walk to-morrow, and vifiit 
that part of the coast." 

<' You are forgetting you are to call on Mrs. 
Butler." 

'* So I was. At what hour are we to be 
here?" 

" There is no question of * we ' in the mat- 
ter ; your modesty mu^ make its advances 
alone." 

^<You are not angry with me, caHssima 
Rebecca?" 

<* Don't think that a familiarity is less a 
liberty because it is dressed in a foreign 
tongue." 

<* But it would *out;' the expression 
forced itself from my lips in spite of me, just 
as some of the sharp things you have been 
saying to me were perfectly irrepressible." 

** I suspect you like this sort of sparring ? " 

" Delight in it." 

"So do I. There's only one condition I 
make : whenever you mean to take off the 
gloves, and intend to hit out hard, that you'll 
say so before. Is that agreed? " 

** It's a bargain." 

She held out her hand frankly, and ho took 
it as cordially ; and in a hearty squeeze the 
compact was ratified. 

" Shall I tell you," said she, as they drew 
nigb the Abbey, " that you are a great puzzle 
to tis all here ? We none of us can guess how 
80 great a person as yourself should conde- 
scend to come-down to such an out-o'-the- 
world spot, and waste his fascinations on such 
dull company." 

** Your explanation, I'll wager, was the 
true one ; let me hear it." 

** I csdled it eccentricity ; the oddity of 
a man who had traded so long in oddity that 
he grew to bo inexplicable, even to himself, 
and that an Irish country house was one of 
the few things you had not *done,' and you 
were determined to * do' it." 

«* There was that, and something more," 
said Maitland, thoughtfully. 

(( The ' something more ' being, I take it, 
the whole secret." 

" As you read me like a book. Miss Re- 
becca, all I ask is, that you'll shut the volume 
when you've done with it, and not talk over 
it with your literary friends." 

** It is not my vwiy," said she, half pet- 
tishly, and they reached the door as she 
Bpoke. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
80HB EXPLANATIOHS. 

If there v^as anything strange or inexpli- 
cable in the appearance of one of Maitland's 
pretensions in an unfrequented and obscure 
part of the world — if there was matter in it 
to puzzle the wise heads of squires, and make 
country intelligences look confused, there is 
no earthly reason why any mystification should 
be practised with our reader. He at least is 
under our guidance, and to him we impart 
whatever is knoven to ourselves. For a vari- 
ety of reasons,, some of which this history 
later on will disclose, — others, the less immi- 
nent, we are free now to avow, — Mr. Norman 
Maitland had latterly addressed much of his 
mind to the political intrigues of a foreign 
country ; that country was Naples. He had 
known it — we are not free to say how, at this 
place — ^from his childhood : he knew its peo- 
ple in every rank and class : he knew its dia- 
lect in all its idioms. He could talk the slang 
of the lazzaroni, and the wild patois of Cala- 
bria, just as fluently as that composite lan- 
guage which the King Ferdinand used, and 
which was a blending of the vulgarisms of 
the Chiaja with the Frenchified chit-chat of 
the court, i 

There WOTe events happening in Italy which , 
though not for the movement involving the 
question of Naples, suggested to the wiser 
heads in that country the sense of a coming 
peril. We cannot, at this place, explain how 
or why Maitland should have been a sharer 
in these deeds ; it is enough to say that he 
was one of a little knot who had free access 
to the palace, and enjoyed constant inter- 
course with the king — free to tell him of all 
that went on in his brilliant capital of vice 
and levity — to narrate its duels, its defalca- 
tions, its intrigues, its family scandals, and 
domestic disgraces — to talk of anything and 
everything but one ; — ^not a word on politics 
was to escape them ; never in the most re- 
mote way was a syllable to drop of either 
what was happening in the State, or what 
comments the French or English press might 
pass on it. No allusion was to escape on 
questions of government, nor the name of a 
minister to be spoken, except he were the 
hero of some notorious scandal. All these 
precautions could not stifle fear. The menials 
had seen the handwriting on the wall before 
Belshazzar's eyes had £EiIlen on it. The men 
who stood near the throne saw that it rocked 
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already. There was but one theme within 
the palace — the fidelity of the army; and 
every rude passage between the soldiery and 
the people seemed to testify to that faithful- 
ness. Amongst those who were supposed to 
enjoy the sovereign confidence — for none, in 
reality, possessed it-^-was the Count Caffiirelli, 
a man of very high family and large fortune, 
and, though not in the slightest degree tinc- 
tured with Liberalism in politics, one of the 
very few Neapolitan nobles who either un- 
derstood the drift, or estimated the force, of 
the party of action. He foresaw the coming 
struggle, and boded ill of its result. With 
Mr. Maitland he lived in closest intimacy. 
The Italian, though older than the English- 
mab, had been his companion in years -of dis- 
sipation. In every capital of Europe these 
two men had left traditions of extravagance 
and excess. They had an easy access to the 
highest circles in every city, and it was their 
pleasure to mix in all, even to the lowest. 
Between them there had grown what, be- 
tween such men, represented a strong friend- 
ship — that is, either would readily have 
staked his life or his fortune ; in other words, 
have fought a duel, or paid the play-debts of 
the other. Each knew the exact rules of 
honor which guided the conduct ff the other, 
and knew besides that no other principles 
than these held any sway or influence over 
him, 

Caffiirelli saw that the Bourbon throne was 
in danger, and with it the fortunes of all who 
adhered to the dynasty. If all his prejudices 
and sympathies were with monarchy, these 
would not have prevented him from making 
terms with the revolution, if he thought the 
revolution could be trusted ; but this was 
precisely what he did not, could not, believe. 
^' Geux qui sont Bleus restent Bleus," said 
the first Napoleon ; and so Caffiirelli assured 
himself that a << canaille " always would be 
a canaille. Philip Egalit^ was a case in point 
of what came of such concessions ; therefore 
he decided it was better to stand by the mon- 
archy, and that real policy consisted in pro- 
viding that there should be a monarchy to 
stand by. 

To play that mock game of popularity, the 
being cheered by the lazzaroni, was the extent 
of toleration to which the king could be per- 
suaded. Indeed, he thought these vivas the 
hearty outburst of a fervent and affectionate 
loyalty, and many of his ministers appeared 
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to concur with him. Caffiirelli, who'^ 
Master of the Horse, deemed otherwise, a 
confessed to Maitland that, though assassii 
tion was che^p enough in the quarter 
Santa Lucia, there was a most indiscrimin; 
ing indifference as to who might be the v 
tim, and that the old Marquess di Montanai 
the Prefect of the Palace, would not cost 
" carlino " more than the veriest follower 
Mazzini. 

Both Caffarelli and Maitland enjoyed i 
cret sources of information . They were me: 
bers of that strange league which has a li 
in etery grade and class of Neapolitan so 
ety, and makes the very highest in stati 
the confidant and the accomplice of the m( 
degraded and the meanest. This sect, call 
La Comorra, was originally a mere system 
organized extortion, driving, by force of me 
ace, an impost on evfiry trade and occupatic 
and exacting its dues by means of agents w 
known to be capable of the greatest crim- 
Cafiarelli, who had long employed its servi^ 
to assist him in his intrigues or accompli 
his vengeances, was a splendid contributor 
its resources. He was rich and munificec 
he loved profusion, but he adored it when 
could be made the mainspring of some da 
and mysterious machinery. Though the C 
morra was not in the remotest degree poli 
cal, Caffarelli learned, through its agen< 
that the revolutionary party were hou: 
gaining strength and courage. They saw i 
growing discontent that spread abroad abc 
the ruling dynasty, and they knew how lit 
favor would be shown the Bourbons by i 
western powers, whose counsels had beea 
flatly rejected, and whose warnings despise 
They felt that their hour was approachii 
and that Northern Italy would soon hasi 
to their aid if the work of overthrow w< 
once fairly begun. Their only doubts we 
lest the success, when achieved, should hi 
won nothing for them. It. may be as 
Forty-eight, said they; we may drive i 
king out of Naples, as we drove the Aust 
ans out of Milan, and after all only be c< 
quering a larger kingdom for the house 
Savoy. Hence they hesitated and held bac 
nor were their fears causeless. For what b 
revolution poured forth its blood like wa 
in Paris ? to raise up the despotism of i 
Second Empire ! 

Caffiirelli was in possession of all this ; 
knew what they hoped and wished and fear< 
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The Camorra itself numbered many professed 
revolutionists Q* Reds," as thej liked to be 
callod) in its sect, but was itself untinctured 
by politics. The wily count thought that it 
was a pity so good an organization should be 
wasted on mere extortion and robbery. There 
were higher crimes they might attain to, and 
grander interests they might subserve. Never, 
perhaps, was the world of Europe so much in 
the hands of a few powerful men . W ithdraw 
from it, say half a dozen — one could name 
them at once — and what a change might come 
over the Continent ! Cafiarelli was no assas- 
sin; but there are men, and he was one of 
them, that can trifle with great crimes, just 
as children play with fire ; who can jest with 
them, laugh at them, and sport with them, 
till, out of mere familiarity, they forgot the 
horror they should inspire and the penalty 
they enforce. He had known Orsini inti- 
mately, and liked him ; nor did he talk of 
his memory with less affection that he had 
died beneath the guillotine. He would not 
himself engage in a crime that would dishonor 
his name ; but he knew there were a great 
number of people in the world who could no 
niore bo punctilious about honor than about 
the linen they wore — fellows who walked in 
^ and dined off garlic. Why should they 
Btick at trifles ? They had no noble escutch- 
eons to be tarnished, no splendid names, no 
^igb lineage to be "disgraced. In fact, there 
vere crimes that became them, just as certain 
forms of labor suited them. They worked 
^^ith their hands in each case. Amongst the 
Camorra he knew many such. The difficulty 
^w to brmg the power of the sect to bear 
^pOD the questions that engaged him. It 
vould not have been difficult to make them 
evolutionists — the one word pillage would 
"ave sufficed for that ; the puzzle was how to 
^h them Royalists. Mere pay would not 
"O* These fellows had got a taste for irreg- 
mx gain. To expect to win them over by 
P^7) or retain them by discipline, was to hope 
^ convert a poacher by inviting him to a bat- 
J"®' Cafiarelli had revolved the matter very 
^°«g and carefully ; he had talked it over 
^fes of times with Maitland. They agreed 
^nat the Camorra had great capabilities, if 
°»e only could use them. Through the 
jnembers of that league in the army they had 
j«tfned that the troops, the long-vaunted re- 
^^oe of the monarchy, could not be trusted. 
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Many regiments were ready to take arms witli 
the Reds ; many more would disband and re- 
turn to their homes. As for the navy, they 
declared there was not one ship's company 
would s^mJ by the sovereign. The most 
well-affected would be neutral; none save 
the foreign legions would fight for the king. 
The question then was, to reinforce these, 
isind at once— a matter far more difficult than 
it used to be. Switzerland would no longer 
permit this recruitment. Austria would give 
none but her criminals. America, , it was 
said, abounded in ardent, adventurous spirits, 
that would readily risk life in pursuit of for- 
tune ; but then the cause was not one which, 
by any ingenuity, could be made to seem that 
of liberty. Nothii^ then remained but Ire- 
land. There there was bravery and poverty 
both. Thousands, who had no fears and very 
little food, ready for any enterprise, but far 
readier for one which could be dignified as 
being the battle of the Truth and the cause 
of the Holy Father. 

An Irish legion, some five or six thousand 
devout Catholics and valiant soldiers, was a 
project that the Minister of War at once em- 
braced. His excellency saw Maitland on it, 
and talked over the whole plan. Maitland 
was himself to direct all its operations. CafiB^i- 
relli would correspond with him from Naples, 
and, in case of any complication or difficulty, 
shroud the minister from attack. Ample 
funds would bo provided. The men could 
be engaged as laborers upon some groat pub- 
lic work, and forwarded in small drafts to a 
convenient port. Arms could be easily pro- 
cured from Liege. Officers could be readily 
obtained, either Irish, or Poles or Hungari- 
ans who could spak English. In a word, all 
the details bad been well discussed and con- 
sidered, and Maitland, on arriving in Lon- 
don, had again talked over the project with 
wise and crafty heads, whose prudent coun- 
sels showed him how little fit he was per- 
sonally to negotiate directly with the Irish 
peasant, and how imperative above all things 
it was to depute this part of his task to some 
clever native, capable of employing the sub- 
ordinates he needed. *< Hide yourself," said 
they, ^* in some out-of-the-way spot in IFales 
or Scotland ; even the far north of Ireland 
will do ; remain anywhere near enough to 
have frequent communication with your 
agent, but neither be seen nor known in the 
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plotyoanelf. Your En^ish talk and your 
ED^iflh aooeni would destroy mofeoonfideiiee 
than yoar KigLiflh gold would bay." ^ 

Sach an agent was soon foond — a man ad- 
mirably adapted in many respeets for the sta- 
tion. He had been an adyentoier all his 
life ; served with the French in Aostria, and 
the Anstrians in the Banat ; held an inde» 
pendent command of Turks daring the- Cri- 
mean war ; besides episodically having " done 
a little," as he called it, on the Indian fron- 
tier with the Yankees ; and served cm the 
staff of Rosas at La Plata ; ail his great and 
varied experiences toiding to one sectary 
conviction, that no jeal success was ever to 
be attained in uiything except by means of 
Irishmen ; nor coald order, peace, and loy- 
alty be ever established anywhere vrithoat 
their assistance. If he was one of the brav- 
est men living, he was one of the most posh- 
ing and impertinent ! he wonld have main- 
tained a point of law against the lord 
chancellor, and contested tactics vrith a mar- 
shal of France. He thought himself the 
ornament of uiy society he entered, and his 
vanity, in matters of intellect, was only sur- 
passed by his personal conceit. And now 
one word as to his appearance. With the 
aid of cleverly constructed boots he stood ^Ye 
feet four, but was squarely, stoutly built, 
broad in the chest, and very bow-legged ; 
his head was large, and seemed larger from 
a mass of fiery red hair, of which he was im- 
mensely vain as the true Celtic color; he 
wore great whiskers, a moustache, and chin 
tafb ; but the flaming hue of these seemed 
actually tamed and toned down beside his 
eyes, which resembled two flaring carbuncles. 
They were the most excitable, quarrelsome, 
restless pair of orbs that ever beamed in a 
human head. They twinkled and sparkled 
with an incessant mischief, and they darted 
such insolent glances right and left, as seemed 
to say, «* Is there any one present who will 
presume to contradict me? " 

His boundless self-conceit would have been 
droll if it had not been so o&nsive. His 
theory was this : ail men detested him ; all 
women adored him. Europe had done little 
bettor than intrigue for the last quarter of a 
century what country could secure his ser- 
vices. As for the insolent things he had said 
to kings and emperors, and the soft speeches 
that en^presses and queens had made to him- 
self, they would £11 a volume. Believe him. 
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and he had been on terms oi more than in- 
timacy in every royal palace of the Continent. 
Show the slightest semblance of doobt in him, 
and the chaooes were that he'd have had yon 
<' out " in the morning. 

Amongst his sd^delusions, it was one to 
bdieve that his voice and accent were pecul- 
iarly insinuating. There was, it is true, a 
certain slippery insincerity about them, but 
the vulgarity vras the chief characteristic ; 
and his brogue was that of Leinster, which, 
even to Irish ears, is insufferable. 

Such was, in brief, the gentleman who 
called himself Major M'Caskey, Knight-Com- 
mander of various orders, and C.S. in the 
pope's housdiold — ^which, interpreted, means 
Cameriere Secreto— a something which cor- 
responds to gentleman in vraiting. Maitland 
and he had never met. They had corre- 
sponded freely, and the letters of the major 
had by no means made a &vorable impression 
upon Maitland, who had more than once for- 
warded extracts from them to the committees 
in London, pettishly askii^, '< if something 
better could not be found than the writer of 
this rubbish." And yet, for the vrork before 
him, " the vmter of this rubbish " was a 
most competent hand. He knew his coun- 
trymen well — knew how to approach them 
by those mingled appeals to their love of ad- 
venture and love of gain — ^their passion for 
fighting, for carelessness, for disorder ; and, 
above all, that vride uncertainty as to what 
is to come, which is to an Irishman's nature 
the most irresistible of all seductions. The 
major had established committees — in other 
words, recruiting depots — in several county 
towns ; had named a considerable number of 
petty officers; and was only vraiting Malt- 
land's orders whether or not he should pro- 
pose the expedition to adventurous but out- 
at-elbows young fellovrs of a superior station 
— the class from which officers might be taken . 
We have now said enough of him and the 
project that engaged him to admit of our 
presenting him to our readers in one of his 
brief epistles. It was dated — 

" Castle Durrow, August — , . 

** gm, — I have the honor to report for your - 
information that I yesterday enrolled in this 
town and neighborhood eighteen fine fellows 
for H. N. M. Two of them are returned con- 
victs, and three more are bound over to come 
up for sentence at a future assizes, and one 
whom I have named a corporal is the notori- 
ous Hayes, who shot Captain Macan on the 
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fair green at Ballinasloe. So yoa see there's 
little fear that they'll want to come back here 
when once they have attained to the style and 
dignity of Neapolitan citizens. Boanty is 
higher here by from sixteen to twenty shil- 
lings than in Meath ; indeed, fellows who can 
handle a gan, or are any ways ready with a 
weapon, can always command a job from one 
of the secret clubs ; and my experiences (wide 
as most men's) lead me entirely to the selec- 
tion of those who have shown any aptitude 
for actiye service. I want your permission 
and instruction to engage some young gentle- 
man of family and station, for the which I 
mnst necessarily be provided with means of 
entertainment. < Tafel Gelt is nicht Teufel's 
Gelt,' says the Austrian adage ; and I believe 
a very moderate outlay, assisted by my own 
humble gifts ofpersuasion, will suffice. ' Se- 
duction de M'Gukey,' was a proverb in the 
8th Voltigeurs. You may ask a certain hi^h 



onage in France, who it was that told 



him not to despair on a particular evening at 
Strasbourg. A hundred pounds — ^better if a 
hundred and fiftv — ^would be useful. The 
medals of His Holiness have done well, but 1 
only distribute, them in the lower ranks. 
Some titles would be ^err advisable if I am to 
deal with the higher class. Herewith you 
have a muster-roll of what has been done in 
twa counties ; and I sav it without fear, not 
a man in the three kingdoms could have 
accomplished it but Miles M'C. Marmont 
could plan, but not execute ; Massena execute, 
bat not organize ; Soult could do none but 
the last. It is no vanity makes me declare 
that I combine aU the three qualities. You 
see me now *• oi^anizing ;' in a few days you 
shall judge of me in the field ; and later on, 
if my convictions do not deceive me, in the 
higher sphere of directing the great operations 
of an army. I place Sieee words in your 
hands that they may be on record. If 
M'Oaskey &lls, it is a great destiny cut off; 
bat posterity will see that he died in the full 
conviction of his senius. I have drawn on 
joa for thirW-eight, ten, and six; and to- 
morrow will draw again for seventy-four, fif- 
teen. 
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" Your note has just come. I am forced 
to say that its tone is not that to which, in 
the sphere I have moved, I have been accus- 
tomed. If I am to regard you as my superior 
officer, duty cries. Submit. If you be simply 
a civilian, no matter how exalted, I ask ex- 
planation. The dinner at the Dawson Arms 
was necessary : the champagne was not exces- 
sive ; none of the companv were really drunk 
before ten o'clock ; and the destruction of the 
furniture was a ' plaisanterie' of a young 

fentleman from Louth who was going into 
oly orders, and might most probably not 
have another such spree in all his life again. 
Are you satisfied ? If not, tell me what 
and where any other satisfaction may meet 
your wishes. You say , Let us meet. I reply , 
Yes, in any way you desire. You have not 
answered my (demand — it was demand, not 
request — to be Count M'Caskey. I have 
written to Count Caffiurelli on the subject, and 
have thoughts of addressing the king . Don't 
talk to me of decorations. I have no room 
for them on the breast of my coat. I am 
forced to say these things to you, for I cannot 
persuade myself that you really know or 
understand the man you correspond with. 
After all, it took Radetzky a year, and Omar 
Pasha seventeen months, to arrive at that 
knowledge which my impatience, unjustly, 
perhaps, complains that you have not attained 
to. Yet I feel we shall like each other ; and 
were it not like precipitancy, I'd say, Believe 
me, dear Maitland, very faithfully your friend, 
"iMiLBS M'Uasket." 

The answer to this was very brief, and ran 
thus : — 

" Lyle Abbet, August. 
Sm, — ^You will come to Coleraine, and 
await my orders there— the first of which 
will be to take no liberties of any kind with 
your obedient servant, 

*' Norman Maitland. 
" Major M'Casket, 
' The Dawson Aims, Castle Dnrrow. 

"P.S. — Avoid all English acquaintances 
on your road. Give yourself out to be a 
foreigner, and speak as little as possible." 
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PAET III. — CHAPTER LK. 
MAITLAlTD^g FRIEHD. 

** 1 don't think I'll walk down to the 
Burnside with you to-day," said Beck Gra- 
ham to Maitland, on the morning after their 
excursion. 

** And why not?" 

** People have ' begun to talk of our going 
oflf together alone — long solitary walks. 
They say it means something — or nothing." 

** So, I opine, does every step and incident 
of our lives." 

** Well, you understand what I intended 
to say." 

** Not very clearly, perhaps ; but I shall 
wait a little farther explanation. What is it 
that the respectable public imputes to us? " 

** That you are a very dangerous compan- 
ion for a young lady in a country walk." 

**But am I? Don't you think you are 
in a position to refute such a calumny? " 

** I spoke of you as I found you." 

»* And how might that be? " 

**Very amusing at some moments; very 
absent at others ; very desirous to be thought 
lenient and charitable in your judgments of 
people, while evidently thinking the worst 
of every one; and with a rare frankness 
about yourself that, to any one not very 
much interested to learn the truth, was 
really as valuable as the true article." 

** But you never charged me with any un- 
generous use gf my advantage ; to make 
professions, for instance, because I found you 
alone?" 

"A little — a very little of that — there 
was ; just as children stamp on thin ice and 
run away when they hear it crack beneath 
them." 

** Did I go so far as that? " 

** Yes ; and Sally says, if she was in my 
place, she'd send papa to you this morn- 
ing." 

** And I should be charmed to see him. 
There are no people whom I prefer to naval 
men . They have the fresh , vigorous , healthy 
tone of their own sea life in all they say." 

** Yes ; you'd have found him vigorous 
enough, I promise you." 

** And why did you consult your sister at 
all?" 

** I did not consult her; she got all out 
of me by cross-questioning. She began by 
saying, * That man is a mystery to me ; he 
has not come down here to look after the 



widow nor Isabella; he's not thinking of 
politics nor the borough; there's no one 
here that he wants or cares for. What can 
he be at?'" 

** Couldn't you have told her that he was 
one of those men who have lived so much in 
the world, it is a luxury to them to live a 
little out of it ? Just as it is a relief to sit 
in a darkened room after your eyes have 
been dazzled with too strong light. Couldn't 
you have said. He delights to talk and walk 
with me, because he sees that he may expand 
freely, and say what comes uppermost, with- 
out any fear of an unfair inference ? That, 
for the same reason, — the pleasure of an un- 
restricted intercourse, — he wishes to know 
old Mrs. Butler, and talk with her — over 
anything, in short? Just to keep mind and 
faculties moving — as a light breeze stirs a 
lake and prevents stagnation." 

** Well, I'm not going to perform Zephyr 
— even in such a high cause." 

** Couldn't you have said. We had a pleas- 
ant walk and a mild cigarette together — 
voilhtout?^^ said he, languidly. 

** I think it would be very easy to hate 
you — hate you cordially — Mr. Norman Mait- 
land." 

** So I've been told — and some have even 
tried it, but always unsuccessfully." 

" Who is this wonderful foreigner they 
are making so much of at the Castle and the 
Viceregal Lodge? " cried Mark from one of 
the window recesses, where he was reading 
a newspaper. "Maitland, you who know 
all these people, who is the Prince CaflSi- 
reUi?" 

** Caffarelli ! It must be the count," cried 
Maitland, hurrying over to see the paragraph. 
" The prince is upwards of eighty ; but his 
son. Count Caflfarelli, is my dearest friend in 
the world. What could have brought him 
over to Ireland?" 

** Ah ! there is the very question he him- 
self is asking about the great Mr. Norman 
Maitland," said Mrs. Traflford, smiling. 

** My reasons are easily stated. I had an 
admirable friend, who could secure me a 
most hospitable reception. I came here to 
enjoy the courtesies of country home life in 
a perfection I scarcely believed they could 
attain to. The most unremitting attention 
to one's comfort, combined with the wildest 
liberty." 

"And such port wine," interposed the 
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commodore, "as I am free to say no other 
oellai in the province can rival." * 

"Let us come back to your prince or 
count," said Mark, ** whichever he is. Why 
not ask him down here? " 
"Yes; we have room," said Lady Lyle; 
f *' the M'Clintocks left this morning." 

" By all nieans, invite him," broke in 
Mrs. TraflTord ; " that is, if he be what we 
conjecture the dear friend of Mr. Maitland 
might and should be." 

" I am afraid to speak of him," said Mait- 
land ; " one disserves a friend by any over- 
praise ; but at Naples, and in his own set, 
he is thought charming." 
" I like Italians myself," said Colonel 
f Hoyle. VlhadafellowIpickednpatMalta 
I — a certain Geronimo. I'm not sure he was 
I not a Maltese ; but such a salad as he could 
make ! There was everything you could think 
of in it — tomata, eggs, sardines, radishes, 
beetroot, cucumber." 
" Every Italian is a bit of a cook," said 
i Maitland, relieving adroitly the company 
i from the tiresome detail of the colonel. I'll 
[ back my friend Cafi&,relli for a dish of mac- 
caroni against all professional artists." 

While the colonel and his wife got into a 
hot dispute whether there was or was not a 
I slight flavor of parmesan in the salad, the 
I others gathered around Maitland to hear 
I more of his friend. Indeed, it was something 
. new to all to hear an Italian of class and 
condition. They only knew the nation as 
tenors, or modellers, or language-masters. 
Their compound idea of Italian was a thing 
of dark skin and dark eyes— very careless in 
dress — very submissive in aspect — with a 
sort of subdued fire, however, in look, that 
seemed to say how much energy was only 
sleeping there ; and when Maitland sketched 
the domestic ties of a rich magnate of the 
land, living a life of luxurious indolence, in 
a sort of childlike simplicity as to what en- 
gaged other men in other countries, without 
a thought for questions of politics, religion, 
or literature, living for mere life's sake, he 
interested them much. 

" I shall be delighted to ask him here,'* 
said he, at last; "only let me warn you 
against disappointment. He*ll not be witty 
like a Frenchman, nor profound like a Ger- 
man, nor energetic like an Englishman — 
he'll neither want to gain knowledge nor 
impart it. He'll only ask to be permitted 
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to enjoy the pleasures of a very charming so- 
ciety without any demand being made upon 
him to contribute anything — to make him 
fancy, in short, that he knew you all years 
and years ago, and has just come b^ck out 
of cloudland to renew the intimacy. Will 
you have him after this? " 

"By all means," was the reply. "Go 
iand write your letter to him." 

Maitland went to his room, and soon wrote 
the following : — 

" Caro Carlo mio, — Who'd have thought 
of seeing you in Ireland? But I have scarce 
courage to ask you how and why you came 
here, lest you tetort the question upon my- 
self. For the moment, however, I am com- 
fortably established in a goodiah sort of coun- 
try-house, with some pretty women, and, 
thank Heaven, no young men save one son 
of the family, whom I have made sufficient- 
ly afraid of me to repress all familiarities. 
They beg me to ask you here, and I see noth- 
ing against it. We eat and drink very well. 
The place is healthy, and though the climate 
is detestable, it braces and gives appetite. We 
shall have, at all events ample time to talk 
over much that interests us both, and so I say. 
Come! 

"The road is by Belfast, and thence to 
Coleraine, where we shall take care to meet 
you. I ought to add that your host's name 
IS Sir Arthur Lyle, an Anglo-Indian, but who, 
— thank your stars for it ! — ^bfeing a civilian, 
has neither shot tigers nor stuck pigs. It 
will also be a relief to you to learn that there's 
no sport of any kind in the neighborhood, 
and there cannot be the shade of a pretext 
for making you mount a horse or carry a gun, 
nor can any insidious tormentor persecute 
you with objects of interest or antiquity ; and 
so, once again, Come, and believe me, ever 
your most cordial friend, 

" N. Maitland. 

" There is no reason why you should not be 
here by Saturday, so that, if nothing contrary 
is declared, I shall look out for you by that 
day ; but write, at all events." 

CHAPTER X. 
A BLUNDER. 

Sir Arthur Lyle was a county dignity, and 
somewhat fond of showing it. It is true, he 
could not compete with the old blood of the 
land, or contest place with an O'Neil or an 
O'Hara; but his wealth gave him a special 
power, and it was a power that all could ap- 
preciate. There was no mistake about one 
who could head a subscription by a hundred 
pounds, or write himself patron of a school or 
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an hospital wifch a thousand ! And then his 
house was more splendid) his servants more 
numerous, their liveries finer, his horses bet- 
ter, than his neighbors ; and he was not above 
making these advantages apparent. Perhaps 
his Indian experiences may have influenced 
his leanings, and taught him to place a 
higher value on show and all the details of 
external greatness. On everything that sa- 
vored of a public occasion, he came with all 
the pomp and parade of a sovereign . A meet- 
ing of poor-law guardians, a committee of the 
county infirmary, a board of railway direct- 
ors, were all events to be signalized by his 
splendid appearance. 

His coach and four, and his outriders — 
for ho had outriders-^were admirable in all 
their appointments. Royalty could not have 
swung upon more perfectly balanced nor 
easier springs, nor could a royal team have 
beat the earth with a grander action or more 
measured rhythm. The harness — bating the 
excess of splendor — was perfect. It was mas- 
sive and well-fitting. As for the servants, a 
master of the horse could not have detected 
an inaccurate fold in their cravats, nor a 
crease in their silk stockings. Let the world 
be as critical or slighting as it may, these 
things are successes. They are trifles only 
to him who has not attempted them . Neither 
is it true to say that money can command 
them ; for there is much in them that mere 
money cannot do. There is a keeping in all 
details — a certain " tone " throughout, and, 
above all, a discipline, the least flaw in which 
would convert a solemn display into a mock- 
ery. 

Neighbors might criticise the propriety or 
canvass the taste of so much ostentation, but 
none, not the most sarcastic or scrutinizing, 
could say one word against the display itself; 
and so, when on a certain forenoon the dense 
crowd of the market-place scattered and fled 
right and left to make way for the prancing 
leaders of that haughty equipage, the sense 
of admiration overcame even the unpleasant 
feeling of inferiority, and that flunkeyism 
that has its hold on humanity felt a sort of 
honor in being hunted away by such magnif- 
icence. 

Through the large square— or Diamond, as 
the northerns love to call it — of the town 
they came, upsetting apple-stalls and crock- 
ery-booths, and frightening old peasant wom- 
en, who, with a goose under one arm, and a 
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hank of yarn under the other,. v^cre bent oi 
enterprises of barter and commerce. Sir Ar 
thur drove up to the bank, of which he wai 
the governor, and on whose steps, to receiv( 
him, now stood the other members of tht 
board. With his massive gold watch in 
hand, he announced that the fourteen mileg 
had been done in an hour and sixteen min- 
utes, and pointed to the glossy team, whose 
swollen veins 'stood out like whip-cord, to 
prove that there was no distress to the cattle. 
The board chorussed assent, and one — doubt- 
less an ambitious man — actually passed bis 
hand down the back sinews of a wheeler, and 
said, ** Cool as spring- water, I pledge my 
honor." Sir Arthur smiled benignly, looked 
up at the sky, gave an approving look at 
the sun as though to say. Not bad for Ire- 
land — and entered the bank. 

It was about five o'clock in the same even- 
ing when the great man again appeared at 
the same place; he was flushed and weary 
looking. Some rebellious spirits — is not the 
world full of them? — had dared to oppose one 
of his ordinances. They had ventured to ques- 
tioii some subsidy that he would accord, or 
refuse, to some local line of railroad. Jbe 
opposition had deeply offended him; and 
though he had crushed it, it had wounded 
him. He was himself the Bank ! — its high 
repute, its great credit, its large connection, 
were all of his making ; and tl^at same Mr- 
M'Candlish who had dared to oppose him, was 
a creature of his own — that is, he had made 
him a tithe-valuator, or a road-inspector, or 
a stamp-distributor, or a something or other 
of the hundred petty places which hp distrib- 
uted just as the monks of old gave alms at the 
gates of their convents. 

Sir Arthur whispered a word to Mr. Boyd, 
the secretary, as he passed down-stairs. * * Ho>^ 
does Mr. M'Candlish stand with the bank^ 
He has had advances lately — send me a note 
of them." And thus bent on reprisals, h^ 
stood waiting for that gorgeous equipage 
which was now standing fully ready in tb< 
inn-yard, while the coachman was discuesiuj 
a chop and a pot of porter. "Why is no 
he ready?" asked Sir Arthur, impatiently. 

»* He was getting anail in Blenheim's oi 
fore-shoe, sir," was the ready reply ; and ^ 
Blenheim was a blood bay sixteen-three, aiJ 
worth two hundred and fifty pounds, thci 
was no more to be said ; and so Sir Artb^ 
saw the rest of the board dcpait on jauntini 
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care, gigs, or dog-carte, as it might be— hum- 
ble men with humble conveyances, that could 
take them to their homes without the delays 
that wait upon greatness. 

"Anything new stirring, Boyd?" asked 
Sir Arthur, trying not to show that he was 
Traiting for the pleasure of his coachman. 

"No, sir ; aU dull as ditch-water." 

"We want rain, I fancy — don't we? " 

" We'd not be worse for a little, sir. The 
afte^g^a88, at least, would benefit by it." 

"Why don't you pave this town better, 
Boyd? I'm certain it was these rascally 
stones twisted Blenheim 's shoe . ' * 

"Our corporation will do nothing, sir — 
nothing," said the other, in a whisper. 

" Who is that fellow with the large whis- 
kers, yonder, on the steps of the hotel ? He 
looks as if he owned the town." 

" A foreigner. Sir Arthur ; a Frenchman 
oraGermajs, I believe. He came over this 
morning to ask if we knew the address of Mr. 
Norman Maitland." 

"Count Cafl&relli," muttered Sir Arthur 
to himself—'* what a chance that I should 
fiee him ! How did he come ? " 

" Posted, sir ; slept at Cookstovm last night, 
&nd came here to breakfast." 

Though the figure of the illustrious stran- 
ger was very far from what Sir Arthur was 
led to expect, he knew that personal appear- 
ance was not so distinctive abroad as in Eng- 
land, and so he began to con over to himself 
what words of French he could muster, to 
make his advances. Now, had it been Hin- 
dostanee that was required. Sir Arthur would 
bare opened his negotiations with all the 
florid elegance that could be wished ; but 
^fench was a tongue in which he had never 
been a proficient, and, in his ordinary life, 
l»d little need of. He thought, however, 
that his magnificent carriage and splendid 
horses would help him out of the blunders of 
declensions and genders, and that what he 
Wanted in grammar he could make up in 
greatness. * * Follow me to M'Grotty 's, ' ' said 
he to his coachman, and took the way across 
ttie square. 

Major M'Caskey — for it was no other than 
that distinguished gentleman — was standing 
with both hands in the pockete of a very short 
Bhooting-jacket, and a clay pipe in his mouth, 
w Sir Arthur, courteously uncovering, bowed 
his way up the steps, saying something in 
which " I'honneur," " la felicity," and »* in- 
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finiment fiatt^," floated amidst a number of 
less intelligibly rendered syllables, ending the 
whole with " Ami de mon ami, M. Norman 
Maitland." 

Major M'Caskey raised his hat straight 
above his head and replaced it, listening 
calmly to the embarrassed attempte of the 
other, and then coldly replied in French, " I 
have the honor to be the friend of M. Mait- 
land. How and when can I see him ? " 

" If you will condescend to be my guest, 
and allow me to offer you a seat with me to 
Ly le Abbey , you will see your friend . ' ' And , 
as Sir Arthur spoke, he pointed to his car- 
riage. 

** Ah, and this }8 yours? Pardie ! it's re- 
markably well done. I accept at once — fetch 
down my portmanteau and the pistol-case," 
said he to a small, ill-looking boy in a shabby 
green livery, and to whom he spoke in a whis- 
per ; while turning to Sir Arthur, he resumed 
his French . * ' This I call a real piece of good- 
fortune — I was just saying to myself. Here I 
am ; and though he says, Coine ! how are we 
to meet?" 

** But you knew, count, that we were ex- 
pecting you." 

** Nothing of the kind. All I knew was 
his message, ' Come^here.' I had no antici- 
pation of such pleasant quarters as you prom- 
ise me." 

Seated in the post of honor on the right of 
Sir Arthur, the major, by way of completing 
the measure of his enjoyments, asked leave 
to smoke. The permission was courteously 
accorded, and away they rolled over the 
smooth highway to the pleasant measure of 
that stirring music — the trot of four spanking 
horses. 

Two — three — four fefforts did Sir Arthur 
make at conversaticm, but they all ended in 
sad failure. He wanted to say something 
about the crops, but he did not remember the 
French for " oats ; " he wished to speak of 
the road, but he knew not the phrase for 
Grand Jury ; he desired to make some apol- 
ogy for a backward season, but he might as 
well have attempted to vnrite a Greek ode, and 
so he sat and smiled and waved his hand, 
pointing out objects of interest, and inter- 
jectionally jerking out, ** Bons — braves — tr^s 
braves — but poor — pauvres — tr6s pauvres — 
light soil — leg^re, you understand," and with 
a vigorous hem, satisfied himself that he had 
said something intelligible. After this no 
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more ftttempte at conversation were made, for 
the major had quietly set his companion down 
for an intense bore and fell back upon his to- 
bacco for solace. 

** Lk ! " cried the baronet, after a long si- 
lence — and he pointed with his finger to a tall 
tower, over which a large flag was waving, 
about a half a mile away — ** lA ! Notre cha- 
teau — Lyle Abbey — moi ; " and he tapped his 
breast to indicate the personal interest that 
attached to the spot. 

** Je vous en fais mes compliments," cried 
M'Caskey, who chuckled at the idea of such 
quarters, and very eloquently went on to 
express the infinite delight it gave'him to cul- 
tivate relations with a family at once so ami* 
able and so distinguished. The happy haz- 
ard which brought him was in reality another 
tie that bound him to the friendship of that 
* * cher Maitland . ' ' Delivered of this, the ma- 
jor emptied his pipe, replaced it in its case, 
and then, taking off his- hat, ran his hands 
through his hair, arranged his shirt collar, 
and made two or three other efforts at an im- 
provised toilette. 

** We are late — en retard— I think," said 
Sir Arthur, as they drew up at the door, 
where two sprucely dressed servants stood to 
receive them . "We dine — at eight — eight , ' ' 
said he, pointing to that figure on his watch. 
** You'll have only time to dress — dress; " 
and he touched the lappet of his coat, for he 
was fairly driven to pantomime to express 
himself. ** Hailes," cried he to a servant in 
discreet black, *' show the count to his room, 
and attend to him ; his own man has not 
come on, it seems." And then, with many 
bows and smiles and courteous gestures, con- 
signed his distinguished guest to the care of 
Mr. Hailes, and walked hurriedly up-stairs 
to his own room. 

** Such a day as I have had ! " cried he, as 
he entered the dressing-room, where Lady 
Lyle WJELS seated with a French novel . * * Those 
fellows at the bank, led on by that creature 
M'Candlish, had the insolence to move an 
amendment to that motion of mine about the 
drainage loan. I almost thought they'd have 
given me a fit of apoplexy ; but I crushed 
them ; and I told Boyd, * if I see any more of 
this, I don't care from what quarter it comes 
— if these insolences be repeated — I'll resign 
the direction. It's no use making excuses, 
pleading that you misunderstood this or mis- 
took that, Boyd,' said I ; Mf it occurs again, 
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I go.' And then, as if this was not enough, 
I've had to talk French all the way out. By 
the way, where's Maitland? " 

** Talk French ! what do you mean by 
that?" 

** Where's Maitland, I say? " 

* * He's gone off with Mark to Lame. They 
said they'd not be back to dinner." 

** Here's more of it ; we shall have his for- 
eign fellow on our hands till he comes — this 
Italian count. I found him at M'Grotty's, 
and brought him back with me." 

** And what is he like? Is he as captivat- 
ing as his portrait bespeaks? " 

»* He is, to my mind, as vulgar a dog as 
ever I met : he smoked beside me all the road, 
though he saw how his vile tobacco set mea- 
coughing ; and he stretched his legs over the 
front-seat of the carriage, where, I promise 
you, his boots have left their impress on the 
silk lining ; and he poked his cane at Crat- 
tle's wig, and made some impertinent remark 
which I couldn't catch. I never was very 
enthusiastic about foreigners, and the present 
specimen has not made a convert of me." 

" Maitland likes him," said she, languidly. 

** Well, then, it is an excellent reason not 
to like Maitland. There's the second bell al- 
ready. By the way, this count, I suppose, 
takes you in to dinner ? " 

" I suppose ^o, and it is very unpleasant, 
for I am out of the habit of talking French. 
I'll make Alice sit on the other side of him 
and entertain him." 

The news that the distinguished Italian 
friend of Mr. Norman Maitland had arrived, 
created a sort of sensation in the house, and 
as the guests dropped into the drawing-room - 
before dinner there was no other topic than 
the count. The door at last opened for his 
entree; and he came in unannounced, the 
servant being probably unable to catch the 
name he gave. In the absence of her father 
and mother, Mrs. Trafford did the hoftors, 
and received him most courteously, present- 
ing the other guests to him or him to them, 
as it might be. When it came to the tarn 
of the commodore, he started and muttered, 
"Eh, very like, the born image of him!" 
and coloring deeply at his own awkwardness, 
mumbled out a few unmeaning common- 
places. As for the major, he eyed him with 
one of his steadiest stares— unflinching, un- 
blenching ; and even said to Mrs. Tra£R)rd in 
a whisper, *' I didn't catch the name ; was 
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t Green you said? '' Seated between Lady 
.yle and Mrs. Trafford, M'Caskey felt that 
le was the honored guest of the evening : 
Maitland's absence, so feelingly deplored by 
the others, gave him little regret; indeed, 
instinct told him that they were not men to 
like each other, and he was all the happier 
that be had the field for a while his own. It 
was not a very easy task to be the pleasant 
man of an Irish country-house, in a foreign 
tongue ; but, if any man could have success, 
it was M'Caskey. The incessant play of his 
features, the varied tones of his voice, his ex- 
traordinary gestures, appealed to those who 
could not follow his words, and led them very 
often to join in the laughter which his sallies 
provoked from others. He was, it is true, 
the exact opposite to all they had been led to 
expect— he was neither well-looking nor dis- 
tinguished, nor conciliatory in manner — there 
WW not a trace of that insinuating softness 
and gentleness Maitland had spoken of— he 
was, even to those who could not follow his 
speech, one of the most coolly unabashed fel- 
lows they had ever met, and made himself at 
home with a readiness that said much more 
for his boldness than for his breeding ; and 
yet, withal, each was pleased in turn to see 
how he outtalked some heretofore tyrant of 
conversation, how impudently he interrupted 
a hore, and how mercilessly he pursued an 
antagonist whom he had vanquished. It is 
not at all improbable, too, , that he owed 
something of his success to that unconquer- 
able objection people feel at confessing that 
they do not understand a foreign language — 
the more when that language is such a cog- 
nate one as French. What a deal of ecstasy 
does not the ^lite world expend upon Ger- 
n>an dranna and Italian tragedy, and how fre- 
quently are people moved to every imaginable 
emotion, without the slightest clue to the in- 
tention of the charmer ! If he was great at 
the dinner-table, ho was greater in the draw- 
ing-room. Scarcely was coffee served than he 
was twanking away with a guitar, and sing- 
ing a Spanish muleteer song, with a jingling 
imitation of bells for the accompaniment ; or 
seated at the piano he carolled out a French 
canzonette descriptive of soldier-life', far more 
picturesque than it was proper ; and all this 
time there was the old commodore cruising 
ibove and below him, eying and watching 
lim — growing perfectly feverish with the 
nziety of his doubts, and yet unable to con- 
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firm or refute them. It was a suspicious 
craft ; he felt that he had seen it before, and 
knew the rig well, ttnd yet he was afraid to 
board and say, ** Let me look at your pa- 
pers." 

** I say. Beck, just go slyly up and say 
something, accidentally, about Barbadoes; 
don't ask any questions, but remark that the 
evening is close, or the sky threatening, or 
the air oppressive, just as it used to be before 
a tornado there." The old sailor watched 
her, as he might have watched a boat party 
on a cutting-out expedition; he saw her 
draw nigh the piano ; he thought he could 
trace all the ingenious steps by which she 
neared her object ; and he was • convinced 
that she had at last thrown the shell on 
board him ; but what was his grievous dis- 
appointment, as he saw that the little fellow 
had turned to her with a look of warmest ad- 
muration, and actually addressed a very ar- 
dent love-song to the eyes that were then 
bent upon him. The commodore made sig- 
naU to cease firing and fall back, but in vain. 
She was too deeply engaged to think of or- 
ders ; and there she stood to be admired and 
worshipped an^ adored in all the moods 
and tenses of a French "romance." But 
Miss Kebecca Graham was not the only vic- 
tim of the major's captivations ; gradually 
the whole company of the drawing-room had 
gathered round the piano, some to wonder, 
some to laugh at, some to feel amused by, 
and not a few to feel angry with that little 
fiery-eyed impertinent-looking fellow, who 
eyed the ladies so languish ingly, and stared 
at the men as if asking, " Who'll quarrel 
with me? " You might not like, but it was 
impossible to ignore him. There was, too, in 
his whole air and bearing a conscious sense 
of power — a sort of bold self-reliance — that 
dignifies even impudence ; and as he sat in 
his chair with head up and hands vigorously 
striking the chords of the piano, he looked, 
as it is by no means improbable that ho felt, 
" M'Caskey against the field." It was in the 
midst of hearty applause at a song he had 
just' completed, that Maitland entered the 
room. Ji\ the hall he had learned from the 
servants that his foreign friend had arrived, 
and he hurried forward to greet him. Rather 
puzzled at the vociferous gayety of the com- 
pany, he made his way through the crowd 
and approached the piano, and then stood, 
staring on every side, to find out his friend. 
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Though he saw the major, hiB eye only rested 
paseiDgly on him, as it ranged eagerly to 
catch the featores of another. 

*' He's very amusing, though not in the 
least what you led us to expect,*' whispered 
Mrs. Trafibrd. 

<* Who is it of whom you are speaking ? " 

^ * Your friend yonder, the Ck>unt Caffiirelli 

<< What— that man? " cried Maitland, as 
he grew pale with passion ; and now push 
ing forward, he leaned over the back of the 
music-stool, and whispered, *' Who are you 
that call yourself Count Caflfarelli !•" 

'< Is your name Maitland ? " said the other, 
with perfect coolness. 

"Yes." 

'* Mine is M'Caskey, sir." 

" And by what presumption do I find you 
here?" 

'< This is not the place nor the moment for 
explanations ; but if you want or prefer ex- 
posures, don't balk your fancy; I'm as 
ready as you are." 

Maitland reeled back as if from a blow, 
and looked positively ill; and then laugh- 
ingly turning to the company, he said some 
commonplace words about his ill-luck in be- 
ing late to hear the last song. 

" Well, it must be the last for to-night," 
said Mr. M'Caskey, rising. ** I have really 
imposed too much upon every one's forbear- 
ance." 

After a little of the usual skirmishing — 
the entreaties and the coy refusals — the recol- 
lection of that charming thing you sang for 
us at Woodparkr— and the doubts lest they 
had brought no music with them — the Misses 
Graham sat down to one of those duets which 
every one in England seems able to compose 
and to sing ; lackadaisical ditties adapted to 
the humblest musical proficiency, and un- 
fortunately, too, the very narrowest intelli- 
gences. While the remainder of the com- 
pany, after a very brief moment of silence, re- 
sumed conversation. Major M'Caskey stepped 
unobserved from the room-7-by all, at least, 
but by Maitland, who speedily followed him, 
and, led by the sound of his footsteps along 
the corridor, tracked him through the great 
hall. M'Caskey was standing on the lawn, 
and in the act of lighting his cigar, as Mait- 
land came up. 

" Explain this intrusion here, sir, now, if 
you can," cried Maitland, as he walked 
straight towards him. 
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" If you want any explanations from me, 
you'll have to ask for them more Buitably," 
said the other, coldly. 

*' I desire to know under what prettoce 
you assume a name and rank yoa have no 
right to, to obtain admission to this house? " 

" Your question is easily answered : your 
instructions to me were, on my arrivid at 
Coleraine, to give myself out for a foreigner, 
and not to speak English with any one. I 
have your note in my desk, and think there 
can be no mistake about its meaning." 

" Well, well ; I know all that ! Go on," 
cried Maitland, impatiently. 

M'Caskey smiled, half-insolently, at this 
show of temper, and continued : <* It was 
then, in my assumed character of Frenchman, 
Spaniard, Italian, or whatever yoa wish — for 
they are pretty much alike to me — ^I was 
standing at the door of the inn, when a rather 
pompous old fellow with two footmen afler 
him came up, and in some execrable French, .. 
endeavored to accost me, mingling your name 
in his jargon, and inviting me, as well as his 
language would permit, to return with him 
to his house. What was I to oondade hot 
that the arrangement was yours? Indeed, I 
never gave a dou^fc to it." 

** When he addressed you as the Count 
Cai&relli, you might have had sach a doubt," 
said Maitland, sneeringly. 

" Ho called me simply count," was the re- 
ply- 

** Well ; so far well: there vras no as- 
sumption of a name, at least." 

*' None whatever ; and if there had been, 
would the offence have seemed to you so very 
— ^very unpardonable?" It is not easy to 
convey the intense impertinence given to the 
delivery of this speech by the graduated slow- 
ness of every word, and the insolent oompo- 1 
sure with which it was spoken. 

** What do you mean, sir, by this — ^this 
insinuation?" cried Maitland. 

<* Insinuation ! It's none. It is a mere 
question as to a matter of good taste or good 
morals." 

<^ I have no time for such discussions, sir," 
said Maitland, hotly. '' I am glad to find 
that the blunder by which you came here 
was not of your own provoking, though I 
cannot see how it makes the explanation less 
difficult to myself." 

" What is your difficulty, may I ask?" 
cried M'Caskey, coolly. 
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"Is it DO difficulty that I must explain 

liow I kDOW — " and he stopped suddenly, 

just as a man might stop on the verge of a 

precipice, and look, horror-struck, down into 

the depth helow him. '* I mean," said he, 

recovering himself, *< that to enter upon the 

question of our relations to each other would 

open the discussion of matters essentially 

secret. When I have said I know you, the 

next question will be, Who is he? " 

" Well, what is the difficulty there ? I am 
Graf M'C^key, in Bavaria, Count of Serra- 
major, in Sicily ; Commander of the Order of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and a Knight of 
Malta. I mention these, for I have the 
* brevets ' with me." 

•* Very true," said Maitland ; " but you 
are also the same Lieutenant Miles M'Caskey 
vrho served in the 2d West Indian Regiment, 
and 'who left a few unsettled matters between 
him and the government there, when he 
quitted Barbadoes." 

** And which they wont rake up, I prom- 
ise you, if they don't want to hang an ex- 
govemor ," said he , laughing. * *, But none of 
us, Mr. Maitland, will stand such investiga- 
tions as these. There's a statute of limita- 
tions for morals as well as for small debts." 
Maitland winced under the insolent look of 
the other, and, in a tone somewhat shaken, 
continued : ** At all events, it will not suit 
mo to open these inquiries. The only piece 
of good fortune in the whole is, that there 
was none here who knew you." 

"1 am not so very sure of that, though," 
said the major, with a quiet laugh. 
' * How so ? What do you mean ? ' ' 
" Why, that th6re is an old fellow whom 
I remember to have met on the West Indian 
station ; he was a lieutenant, I think, on 
IxMurd the Dvmrfy and he looked as if he were 
puzzled about me." 
" Gambler Graham?" 
" That's the man ; he followed me about 
all night, till some one carried him off to play 
cribbage ; but he'd leave his game every now 
and then to come and stare at me, till I gave 
him a look that said. If you do that again, 
we'll have a talk over it in the morning." 

" To prevent which you must leave this to- 
night, sir," said Maitland. <* I am not in 
the habit of carrying followers about with me 
to the country-houses where I visit." 

A very prolonged whistle was M'Caskey's 
first reply to this speech, and then he said, 
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'* They told me you were one of the cleverest 
fellows in Europe, but I don't believe a word 
of it ; for if you were, you would never try 
to play the game of bully with a man of my 
stamp. Bigger men than Mr. Norman Mait- 
land have tried that, and didn't come so well 
out of it ! " 

An insolent toss of the head, as he threw 
away his cigar, was all Maitland's answer. 
At last he said, ** I suppose, sir, you cannot 
wish to drive me to say that I do not know 
you?" 

** It would be awkward, certainly ; for then 
I'd be obliged to declare that I do know you." 

Instantly Maitland seized the other's arm ; 
but M'Caskey, though not by any means so 
strong a man, flung off the grasp, and started 
back, saying, " Hands off, or I'll put a bullet 
through you ! We've both of us lived long 
enough amongst foreigners to know that these 
are liberties that cost blood." 

" This is very silly and very unprofitable," 
said Maitland, with a ghastly attempt at a 
smile. '* There ought not, there cannot be, 
any quarrel between you and me. Though 
it is no fault of yours that this blunder has 
occurred, the mistake has its unpleasant side, 
and may lead to some embarrassment, the 
more as this old sea-captain is sure to remem- 
ber you if you meet again. There's only one 
thing for it, therefore — get away as fast as 
you can. I'll supply the pretext, and show 
Sir Arthur in confidence how the whole affair 
occurred." 

M'Caskey shook his head dubiously. 
" This is not to my liking, sir ; it smacks of 
a very ignominious mode of retreat. I am to 
leave myself to be discussed by \ number 
of perhaps not over-favorable critics, and de- 
fended by one who even shrinks from saying 
he knows me. No — no; I can't do this." 

** But, remember you are not the person 
to whom these people meant to offer their 
hospitality." 

** I am Major Miles M'Caskey," said he, 
drawing himself up to the full height of his 
five feet four inches ; <* and there is no mis- 
take whatever in any consideration that is 
shown to the man who owns that name." 

** Yes, but why are you here — how have 
you come?" 

**I came by the host's invitation, and I 
look to you to explain how the blunder oc- 
curred, and to recognize me afterwards. 
That is what I expect, and what I insist on." 
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•» And if your old friend, the commodore, 
^hose memory for ugly anecdotes seems inex- 
haustible, comes out with any unpleasant rem- 
iniscences of West Indian life — *' 

" Leave that to me, Mr. Norman Mait- 
land. I'll take care to see my friend, as you 
call him, and I'll ofifer you a trifling wager 
he'll not be a whit more anxious toxlaim my 
acquaintance than you are." 

** You appear to have no small reliance on 
your powers of intimidation, major," said 
Maitland, with a sneering smile. 

** They have never failed me, for I have al- 
ways backed them with a very steady hand 
and a correct eye, both of which are much at 
your service." 

Maitland lifted his hat and bowed an ac- 
knowledgment. 

** I think we are losing our time, each of 
us. Major M'Caskey . There need be no ques- 
tion of etiquette here. You are, if I under- 
stand the matter aright, under my orders. 
Well, sir, these orders are, that you now 
start for Castle Durrow, and be prepared by 
Tuesday next to make me a full report of 
your proceedings, and produce for me, if nec- 
essary, the men you have engaged." 

The change effected in the major's manner 
at these words was magical ; he touched his 
hat in salute, and listened with all show of 
respect. 

** It is my intention, if satisfied with your 
report, to recommend you for the command 
of the legion, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel," continued Maitland; " and I have 
already written about those advances you 
mentioned." 

"I'll take care that you are satisfied with 
me," said M'Caskey, respectfully ; " I'll start 
wi4hin half an hour." 

** This is all as it should be. I hope it is 
our first and last misunderstanding ; " and he 
held out his hand frankly, which the other 
grasped and shoojL cordially. * ' How are you 
off for ready cash ? Treat me as a comrade, 
and say freely." 

** Not over, flush, but I suppose I can rub 
on," said the major, with some confusion. 

*' I have some thirty sovereigns here,'* said 
Maitland ; " take them, and we'll settle all 
when we meet." 

M'Caskey put the purse in his pocket, 
and, with the uneasy consciousness of a man 
ashamed of what he vras doing, muttered out 
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a few unmeaning words of thanks, and said, 
" Good-by ! " 

* * These condottieri rascals have been troub- 
lesome fellows in all ages," said Maitland as 
he smoked away alone ; " and I suspect they 
are especially unsuited to our present-day life 
and its habits. I must rid myself of the ma- 
jor." 

CHAPTER XI. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

By the time Maitland had despatched his 
man Fenton to meet Count Ca^rclli, and 
prevent his coming to Lyle Abbey, where his 
presence would be sure to occasion much em- 
barrassment, the company had retired to 
their rooms, and aH was quiet. 

Though Mark was curious to know why 
and how Maitland had disappeared with his 
foreign friend, he had grown tired thinking 
over it, and fallen sound asleep. Nor did he 
bear Maitland as he entered the room and 
drew nigh his bedside. 

" What's wrong — what has happened?" 
cried Mark, as he started up suddenly on his 
bed. 

** Nothing very serious, but still something 
worth waking you for ; but are you sure you 
are awake?" 

Yes, yes, perfectly. What is it all 
about? Who are in it?" 

" We are all in it, for the matter of that," 
said Maitland, with a quiet- laugh. "Tiy 
and listen to me attentively for a couple of 
minutes. The man your father brought back 
with him from Coleraine, believing him to be 
my friend Cafi&relli, was not Caffiirelli at 
all!" 

" What ! And he pretended to be ? " 

**No such thing; hear me out. Your 
father spoke to him in French ; and finding 
out— I don't exactly know how — that he and 
I were acquaintances, rushed at once to the 
conclusion that he must be CaflBirelli. I con- 
clude that the interview was not made more 
intelligible to either party by being carried 
on in French ; but the invitation so frankly 
given was as freely accepted. The stranger 
came, dined, and was here in the drawing- 
room when we came back." 

** This is unpardonable. Who is he? 
What is he?" 

" He is a gentleman , I believe', as well bom 
as either of us. I know something — ^not 
much — about him, but there are circam- 
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Btances which, in a manner, prevent me from 
talking of him. He came doTvn to this part 
of the world to see me, though I never in- 
tended it should have heen here." 

*' Then his intrusion hero was not sanc- 
tioned by you?" 

•* No. It was all your Other's doing." 

** My father's doing, if you like, Maitland, 
but concurred in and abetted by this man, 
whoever he is." 

''I'll not even say that ; he assures me that 
he accepted the invitation in the belief that 
the arrangement was made by me." 

" And you accept that explanation ? " 

" Of course I do. I see nothing in it in 
the smallest degree improbable or unlike- 
ly." 

•'Well, who is he? That is the main 
point ; for it is clear you do not wish us to 
receive him as a friend of yours." 

" I say I'd not have presented him here, 
certainly ; but I'll not go the length of saying 
he coaldn't have been known by any one in 
this house. He is one of those adventurous 
fellows whose lives must not be read with the 
same glasses as tho&e of quieter people. He 
has knocked about the world for some five- 
and-twenty years, without apparently having 
found his comer in it yet. I wanted him — 
what for. J shall probably tell you one of 
these days — and some friends of mine found 
him oat for me ! " 

*' One of your mysteries, Maitland," said 
Mark, laughing. 

" Yes, one of my mysteries ! " 

" Of what nation is he? " 

" There, again^ I must balk your curiosity. 
The fact is, Mark, I can explain nothing about 
this man without going into matters which I 
am solemnly bound not to reveal. What I 
have to ask from you is, that you will explain 
to your fitther, and of course to Lady Lyle 
and your sisters, the mistake that has oc- 
eorred, and request that they will keep it a 
seeret. He has already gone, so that your 
guests wHl probably not discuss him after a 
day wr two." 

" Not even so much, for there's a break- 
up. Old Mrs. Maxwell has suddenly discov- 
ered that her birthday will fall on next Fri- 
day, and she insists upon going back to Tilney 
Pu*k to entertain the tenantry, and give a 
baU to the servants. Most of the people here 
accompany her, and Isabella and myself are 
obliged to go. Each of us expects to be her 
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heir, and we have to keep out competitors at 
all hazards." 

"Why has she never thought of me?" 
said Maitland. 

" She means to invite you, at all events ; 
for I heard her consulting my mother how so 
formidable a personage should be approached 
— whether she ought to address you in a de- 
spatch, or ask for a conference." 

" If a choice be given me, I'll stay where I 
am. The three days I promised you have 
grown nearer to three weeks, and I do not see 
the remotest chance of your getting rid of 
me." 

" Will you promise me to stay till I tell 
you we "want your rooms ? " 

" Ah, my dear fellow, you don't know — 
you couldn't know — what very tempting 
words you are uttering. This is such a charm- 
ing, charming spot, to compose that novel I 
am — not — writing — that I never mean to 
leave till I have finished it; but, seriously 
speaking, like an old friend, am I a bore 
here ? Am I occupying the place that is want- 
ed for another? Are they tired of me? " 

Mark overwhelmed his friend with assur- 
ances, very honest in the main, that they 
were only too happy to possess him as their 
guest, and felt no common pride in the fact 
that he could find his life there endurable. 
" I will own now," says he, " that there was 
a considerable awe of you felt before you 
came, but you have lived down the fear, and 
become a positive favorite." 

" But wholcould have given such a version 
of me as to inspire this? " 

" I am afraid I was the culprit," said 
Mark ; " I was rather boastful about know- 
ing you at all, ai}d I sup^se I frightened 
them." 

* * My dear Lylc, what a narrow escape I had 
of being positively odious ! and I now see 
with what consummate courtesy my caprices 
have been treated, when really I never so 
much as suspected they had been noticed." 
There was a touch of sincerity in his accent 
as he spoke, that vouched for the honesty of 
his meaning ; and Mark, as he looked at him, 
muttered to himself, " This is the man they 
call an egptist, and who is only intent on 
taking his turn out of all around him." 

" I think I must let you go to sleep again, 
Mark," said lilaitland, rising. "I am a 
vrretched sleeper myself, and quite forget 
that there are happy fellows who can take 
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their ten hours of oblivion without any help 
from the druggist. Without this," — and ho 
drew a email phial from his waistcoat pocket, 
— ** I get no rest." 

"What a bad habit!", 

*.* Isn't almost everything we do a bad 
habit? Have we ever a humor that recurs 
to us, that is not a bad habit? Are pot the 
simple things which mean nothing in them- 
selves, an evil influence when they grpw into 
requirements and make slaves of us ? I sup- 
pose it was a bad habit that made me a bad 
sleeper, and I turn to another bad habit to 
correct it. The only things which are posir 
tively bad habits, are those that require an 
effort to sustain, or will break down under 
us, without we struggle to support them. To 
be morose is not one jot a worse habit than 
to be agreeable ; for the time vnll come when 
you are indisposed to be pleasant, and the 
company in which you find yourself are cer- 
tain to deem the humor as an offence to them- 
selves ; but there is a worse habit than this, 
which is to go on talking to a man whose 
eyes are closing with sleep. Good-night. ' ' 

Maitland said no more than the truth when 
he declared how happy he found himself in 
that quiet, unmolested existence which he led 
at Lyle Abbey. To be free in everyway — to 
indulge his humor to be alone or in company 
— to go and come as he liked, were great 
boons ; but they were even less than the en- 
joyment he felt in living amongst total stran- 
gers — persons who had never knovm, never 
heard of him — for whom he was not called 
on to make any effort, or support any charac- 
ter. No man ever felt more acutely the slav- 
ery that comes of sustaining a part before the 
world, and being as strange and as inexplica- 
ble as people required he should be. While 
a very young man, it amused him to trifle in 
this fashion, and to set absurd modes afloat 
for imitation ; and he took a certain spiteful 
pleasure in seeing what a host of followers 
mere eccentricity could command. As he 
grew older, he wearied of this, and, to be 
free of it, wandered away to distant and un- 
visited countries, trying the old and barren 
experiment whether new sensations might not 
make a new nature. " Calum non animum 
tniUant,^^ says the adage, and he came back 
pretty much as he went, with this only dif- 
ference, that he now cared only for quietness 
and repose. Not the contemplative repose 
of one who sought to reflect without disturb- 
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ance, so much as the peaceful isolatiou that 
suited indolence. He fancied how he would 
have liked to be the son of that house, and 
dream away life in that wild, secluded spot ; 
but, after all, the thought was like the epi- 
cure's notion of how contented ho oooM be 
with a meal of potatoes ! 

As the day bioke, he was roused from his 
light sleep by the tumult and npise of the de- 
parting guests. He aspse and watched them 
through the half-closed jalousies. It was 
picturesque enough, in that crisp, fresh, 
frosty air, to see the groups as they gathered 
on the long terrace before the door; while 
equipages the most varied drew up-~here a 
family-coach with long-tailed ''blacks;" 
there a smart britschka, with spankiog 
grays; a tandem, too, there was^for Mark's 
special handling ; and conspicuous by its pile 
of luggage in the *' well," stood Gambier 
Graham's outside jaunting-car — a large bas- 
ket of vegetables and fruit, and a hamper of 
lobsters, showing how such guests are pro- 
pitiated, even in the hours of leave-taking. 

Maitland watched Isabella in all her little 
attentive cares to Mrs. Maxwell, and saw, as 
he thought, the heir-expectant in every move- 
ment. He fancied that the shawl she carried 
on her arm was the old lady's, and was al- 
most vexed when he saw her wrap it around 
her own shoulders. ** Well, that at least is 
sycophancy," muttered he, as he saw her 
clutch up a little white Maltese terrier and 
kiss it ; but alas for his prescience ! the next 
moment she had given the dog to a servant to 
carry back into the house, and so it was her 
own that she v^as parting from, and not Mrs. 
Maxwell's that she was caressing ! 

It is strange to say that he was vexed at 
being disappointed. She was very pretty, 
very well-mannered, and very pleasing ; but 
he longed to find that aU the charm and grace 
about her were conventional; he wished to 
believe that <* the whole thing," as he called 
life, was a mere trick, where all cheated in 
proportion to their capacities. Mark had 
been honest enough to own that they were 
fortune-hunting, and Isabella certainly could 
not be ignorant of the stake she played for. 

One by one the carriages drew up and 
moved away, and now Gambier Graham's 
car stood before the door, alone; for the 
frowd of footmen who had tihronged to press 
their services on the others, gradually melted 
av^y, hopeless of exacting a black-mail firom 
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the old commodore. While Maitland stood 
watching the driver, who, in a composite 
Bort of costume rather more gardener than 
coachman, amused himself flicking with his 
whip imaginary flies off the old mare's neck 
and withers, a smart tap came to the door, 
while a hasty voice called out, *< May I come 
in?" 

<* Let me first hear who you are," said 
Maitland. 

'< Commodore Graham," was the answer. 

In a moment it flashed across Maitland 
that the old sailor had come to reveal his dis- 
covery of M'Caskey. Just as quickly did he 
decide that it was hotter to admit him, and, 
if poesihle, contrive to make the story seem 
a secret between themselves. 

" Come in, by all means — ^the very man I 
wanted to see," said Maitland, as he opened 
the door, and gave him a cordiid shake-hands. 
*< I was a&aid you were going without see- 
ing me, commodore ; and, early as it was, I 
got up and was dressing in hope to catch 
you." 

" ThAt I call hearty-— downright hearty — 
Maitland." 

Maitland actually started at this familiar 
mention of him by one whom he had never 
met till a few days before. 

*' Rather a rare event in your life to be up 
at this hour, I'll be sworn — esLcept when you 
haven't been to bed, eh ! " And he laughed 
heartily at what he fancied was a most witty 
conceit. "You see we're all off! We've 
had springs on our cables these last twenty- 
four hours, with this frolicsome old woman, 
who would insist on being back for her birth- 
day ; but she's rich, Maitlsind — ^immensely 
rich, and we all worship her. " 

Maitland gave a faint shrug of the shoul- 
ders, as though he deplored the degeneracy, 
bat couldn't help it. 

**YeB, yes — ^I'm coming," cried the com- 
modore, shouting from the window to his 
daughters beneath. <'The girls are impa- 
tient ; they want to be at Lesliesford when 
the others are crossing. There's a fresh on 
the river,, and it's better to get some stout 
fellows to guide the carriages through the 
water. I wanted greatly to have five min- 
utes Alone with you— five would do — half of 
it perhaps between men of the world, as we 
aie. You know about what ? ' ' 

** I suspect I do," said Maitland, quietly. 

** I saw, too," xespmed Gxaham, ** that you 
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wished to have no talk about it here, amongst 
all these gossiping people. Wasn't I right? " 

** Perfectly right ; you appreciated me thor- 
oughly." 

'< What I said was this, — Maitland knows 
the world well. He'll wait till he has his 
opportunity of talking the matter over with 
myself. He'll say, * Graham and I will un- 
derstand one another at once.' One miimte, 
only one," screamed he, out of the window. 
"Couldn't you come down and just say a 
word or two to them? They'd like it so 
much*" 

Maitland muttered something about his 
costume. 

" Ah ! there it is. You fellows will never 
be seen till you are in full fig. Well, I must 
be off. Now, then, to finish what we've been 
saying. You'll come over next week to Port 
Graham — that 'smy little place, though there's 
no port, nor anything like a port, within ten 
miles of it — and we'll arrange everything. 
If I'm an old fellow, Maitland, I don't forget 
that I was once a young one — ^mind that, my 
boy." And the commodore had to wipe his 
eyes, with the laughter at his drollery. "Yes ; 
here I am," cried he, again ; and then turn- 
ing to Maitland, shook his hand in both his 
own, repeating, " On Wednesday — ^Wednes- 
day to dinner — not later than five, remem- 
ber," he hastened down the stairs, and scram- 
bled up on the car beside his eldest daughter, 
who, apparently, had already opened a flood 
gate of attack on him for his delay. 

" Insupportable old bore ! " muttered Mait- 
land, as he waved his hand from the window, 
and smiled his blandest salutations to the re- 
treating party. " What a tiresome old fool 
to fancy that I am going over to Graham- 
pond, or port, or whatever it is, to talk over 
an incident that I desire to have forgotten ! 
Besides, when once I have left this neighbor- 
hood, he may discuss M'Caskey every day 
after his dinner — he may write his life, for 
anything I care." 

With this parting reflection, he went down 
to the garden, strolling listlessly along the 
dew-spanglcd alleys, and carelessly tossing 
aside with his cane the apple-blossoms, which 
lay thick as snow-flakes on the walks. While 
thus lounging, he came suddenly upon Sir 
Arthur as, hoe in hand, he imagined himself 
doing something useful. 

" Oh, by the way, Mr. Maitland," cried 
he, "Mark has just told me of the stupid mis- 
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take I made. Will you be f^neroas enough 
to forgive me?" 

** It is from me, sir, that the apologies must 
come," began Maitland. 

" Nothing of the kind, my dear Mr. Mait- 
land. You will overwhelm me with shame 
if you say so. Let us each forget the inci- 
dent ; and believe me, I shall feel myself your 
debtor by the act of oblivion." He shook 
Maitland 's hand warmly, and, in an easier 
tone, added, ** What good news I have heard ! 
You are not tired of us — not going ! " 

" I cannot — I told Mark this morning — I 
don't believe there is a road out of this." 

** Well, wait here till I tell you it is fit for 
travelling," said Sir Arthur, pleasantly, and 
addressed himself once more to his labors as 
a gardener. 

Meanwhile, Maitland threw himself down 
on a garden-bench, and cried aloud, *' This is 
the real thing, after all — this is actual repose. 
Not a word of political intrigue, no snares, no 
tricks, no deceptions, and no defeats ; no wak- 
ing to hear of our friends arrested, and our pri- 
vate letters in the hands of a police prefect. 
No horrid memories of the night before, and 
that run of ill-luck that has left us almost 
beggars. I wonder how long the charm of 
this tranquillity would endure ; or is it like 
all other anodynes, which lose their calming 
power by habit? I'd certainly like to try." 

" Well, there is no reason why you should 
not," said a voice from the back of the sum- 
mer-house, which he knew to be Mrs. Traf- 
ford's. He jumped up to overtake her ; but 
she was gone. 

CHAPTER xn. 

MiJTLAin>'S VISIT. 

" What was it you were saying about flow- 
ers, Jeanie? I was not minding," said Mrs. 
Butler, as she sat at her window watching 
the long, heaving roll of the sea, as it broke 
along the jagged and rugged shore, her 
thoughts the while far beyond it. 

*< I was saying, ma'am, that the same man 
that came with the books t'other day brought 
these roses, and asked very kindly liow you 
were." 

'*You mean the same gentleman, lassie, 
who left his card here? " said the old lady, 
correcting that very northern habit of ignor- 
ing all differences of condition. 

** Well, I mind he was, for he had very 
white hands, and a big bright ring on one of 
his fingers." 
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'< You told him how sorry.I was not to bei^ 
able to see him — that these bad headacbe^^ 
have left me unable to receive any one? " 

"Na! I didn't say that," said she, haJf::-^ 
doggedly. 

*« Well, and what did you say ? " 

<* I just said, she's thinkin' too much aboca. -f: ' 
her son, who is away from home, to find ar^ -y 
pleasure in a strange face. He laughed cl 
little quiet laugh, and said, * There is go<=^<l 
sense in that, Jeanie, and I'll wait for a b^'t- 
ter moment.' " 

"You should. have given my message ats 
I spoke it to you," said the mistress, se- 
verely. . r . 

**I'm no sae blind that I canna see -fclie 
differ between an aching head and a hea.'vy 
heart. Ye're just frettin', and there's nae- 
thing else the matter wi' you. There he 
goes now, the same man^— the same gentle- 
man, I mean," said she, with a faint tK5off- 
** He aye goes back by the strand, and clincibs 
the white rocks opposite the Skerries." 

" Go and say that I'll be happy to hav« a. 
visit from him to-morrow, Jeanie; and ini*^^' 
put nothing of your own in it, lassie, but^i'^*^ 
my words as I speak them." 

With a toss of her head Jeanie left^ -fcbe 
room, and soon afl«r was seen skipping ligt» *^^ 
from rock to rock towards the beach benea-'*^^ * 
To the old lady's great surprise, hower^^' 
Jeanie, instead of limiting herself to the s£ «^^' 
pie words of her message, appeared to be ta.^ *^' 
ing away earnestly and fluently with the str^*' ^^ ' 
ger ; and, worse than all, she now saw tk^ ^*' 
he was coming back with her, and walki ^^^^ 
straight for the cottage. Mrs. Butler h^^' 
but time to change her cap and smootn do^^^^ ^ 
the braids of her snow-white hair, when ^^^^ 
key turned in the lock, and Jeanie usher^^^ 
in Mr. Norman Maitland. Nothing could ^^^^ 
more respectful or in better taste than Mai^^^^ 
land's approach. He blended the greater^^^ 
deference with an evident desire to make I 



acquaintance, and almost at once relieved h^^^ ^ 
from what she so much dreaded — the fir^^^ 
meeting with a stranger. 

*' Are you of the Clairlaverock Maitland— ^ 
sir? " asked she, timidly. ^^g^ 

** Very distantly, I believe, madam, y^^ ^ 
all claim Sir Peter as the head of the famil^^" J 
but my own branch settled in India two ge^^^ 
erations back, and, I shame to say, thoug ^^ 
of everything but genealogy." 

"There was a great beauty, d Miss Hes-^^^^ 
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Maitland. When I was a girl she married a 
Jord, I think?" 

* * Yes, she married a Viscount Kinross, a 
sort of cousin of her own ; though I am little 
versed in family history. The truth is, 
madam, younger sons who had to work their 
way in the world were more anxious to be- 
queath habits of energy and activity to their 
children than ideas of blazons and quarter- 
ing8.'» 

The old lady sighed at this, but it was a 
Bigh of relief. She had been dreading not a 
Little a meeting with one of those haughty 
Maitlands, associated in her childhood's days 
tvith thoughts of wealth and power, and that 
iotninance that smacks of, if it does not mean, 
insolence ; and now she found one who was 
riot ashamed to belong to a father who had 
ioiled for his support and worked hard for his 
i i vel i hood . And yet it was strange with what 
tenacity she clung to a topic that had its ter- 
rors for her. She liked to talk of the family 
^nd high connections and great marriages of 
^11 these people with whose names she was 
tamiliar as a girl, but whom she had never 
known, if she had so much as seen. 

** My poor husband, sir — you may have 
^ieard of him— Colonel Walter Butler, knew 
^11 these things by heart. You iiad only to 
^t -when did So-and-so die, and who married 
3uch a one, and he'd tell you ad if out of a 

** 1 have heard of Colonel Butler, madam. 
I^lis fame as a soldier is widespread in India — 
indeed, I had hoped to have made his son's 
^cquaintance when I came here ; but I be- 
^^eve he is with his regiment." 

** No, sir, he's not in the service," said 
*^e» flushing. 

* * Ah ! a civilian, then. Well, madam, the 
^Q tiers have shown capacity in all careers." 

. ** My poor boy has not had the chance 

*iven him as yet, Mr. Maitland. Wo were 

^^ poor to think of a profession ; and so 

^^Jting and hoping, though it's not very 

Clear for what, we let the time slip over, and 

^^J^e he is a great grown man ! as fine a 

young fellow as you ever looked on, and as 

good as handsome, but yet he cannot do one 

"^d's turn that would give him bread — and 

y^t, ask your friends at the Abb«y if there's 

* grace or gift of a gentleman be is not the 

"»wter of." 

** I think I know how the Lyles speak of 
'^"^f and what afiBection they bear him." 
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** Many would condemn me, sir," cried she, 
warming with the one theme that engslged 
her whole heart, " for having thrown my boy 
amongst those so far above him in fortune, 
and given him habits and vrays that his dwn 
condition must deny him ; but it was my 
pride to see him in the station that his father 
held, and to know that he became it. I sup- 
pose there are dangers in it, too," said she, 
rather answering his grave look than any- 
thing he had said. <* I take it, sir, there are 
great temptations, mayhap over-strong temp- 
tations, for young natures." 

Maitland moved his head slightly, to im- 
ply that he assented. 

** And it's not unlikely the poor boy felt 
that himself; for when he came home t'other 
night he looked scared and worn, and an- 
swered me shortly and abruptly in a way he 
never does, and made me sit down on the spot 
and write a letter for him to a great man who 
knew his father, asking — it is hard to say 
what I asked, and what I could have ex- 
pected." 

*' Colonel Butler's son can scarcely want 
friends, madam," said Maitland, courteously. 

" What the world calls friends are usually 
relatives, and we have but one who could pre- 
tend to any sort of influence, and his treat- 
ment of my poor husband debars us from all 
knowledge of him. He vras an only brother, 
a certain Sir Omerod Butler. You may per- 
haps have heard of him." 

"Formerly British Minister at Naples, I 
think?" 

*' The same, sir : a person, they tell me, of 
great abilities, but very eccentric and pecul- 
iar — indeed, so his letters bespeak him." 

** You have corresponded with him then, 
madam? " 

" No, sir, never; but he wrote constantly 
to my husband before our marriage. They 
were at that time greatly attached to each 
other ; and the elder. Sir Omerod, vras al- 
ways planning and plotting for his brother's 
advancement. He talked of him as if he was 
his son, rather than a younger brother ; in 
fact, there were eighteen years between them. 
Our marriage broke up sill this. The great 
man was shocked at the humble connection, 
and poor Walter would not bear to have me 
slightingly spoken of; but dear me, Mr. 
Maitland, how I am running on ! To talk of 
such things to you I I am really ashamed of 
myself. What will you think of me ? " 
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<' Only what 1 have learned to think of jou, 
madam, from all yoor neighbors — ^with senti- 
ments of deep Teepoct and sincere interest." 

<* It is Tory good of yon to say it, sir ; and 
I wish Tony was back hero to know you and 
thank yoa f(nr all your attention to his 
mother." 

•* Yoa are expecting him, then ? ' ' asked he. 

'* Well, sir, I am, and I am not. One let- 
ter is foil of hope and expectancy ; by Thurs- 
day or Friday he's to haye some tidings about 
this or that place ; and then comes another, 
saying, how Sir Harry coonsels him to go out 
and make friends with his uncle. All mant- 
mon, sir — nothing but mammon ; just be- 
cause this old man is yery rich, and neyer yras 
married." 

*^ I suspect yon are in error there, madam. 
Sir Omerod was married at least twenty years 
ago, when I first heard of him at Naples." 

She shook her head doubtfully, and said, 
•* I have always been told the reverse, sir. I 
know what you allude to, but I have reason 
to believe I am right, and there is no Lady 
Butler." 

< < It is curious enough , madam , that through 
a chance acquaintance on a railroad train, I 
learned all about the lady he married. She 
was an Italian." 

** It's the same story I have heard myself, 
sir. We only differ about the ending of it. 
She was a stage-player, or a dancer." 

*^No, madam; a very celebrated prima 
donna." 

** Ay," said she, as though there was no 
discrepancy there. *<I heard how the old 
fool — for he was no young man then — ^got 
smitten with her voice and her beauty, and 
made such a fuss about her, taking her here 
and there in his state coach, and giving great 
entertainments for her at tho Embassy, where 
the arms of England were over the door ; and 
I have been told that the king heard of it, 
and wrote to Sir Omerod a fearful letter, ask- 
ing how he dared so to degrade the escutcheon 
of the nation he represented. Ah, you may 
•mile, sir," — Maitland had indeed smiled 
alike at her tale and the energy with which 
she told it, — << you may smile, sir ; but it 
was no matter for laughter, I promise you. 
His majesty called on him to resign, and the 
great Sir Omerod, who wouldn't know his 
own brother because he married a minister's 
daughter, fell from his high station for sake 
of— I will not say any hard words ; but she 
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was not certainly superior in station to my< 
self, and I will make no other comparison be- 
tween us." 

'' I suspect you have been greatly misled 
about all this, madam," said Maitland, with 
a quiet, grave manner. '< Sir Omerod — I 
heard it from my travelling companion — ^took 
his retiring pension and quitted diplomacy 
the very day he was entitled to it. So £a^ 
from desiring him to leave, it is said that the 
minister of the day pressed^im to remain at 
his post. He has the reputation of possess- 
ing no mean abilities, and certainly enjoyed 
the confidence of the court to which he was 
accredited." 

*' I never heard so much good of him be- 
fore ; and to tell you the truth, Mr. Mait- 
land, if you had warned me that yoa were 
his friend, I'd scarcely have been so eager to 
make your acquaintance." 

<* Remember, my dear madam, all I have 
been telling you reached myself as hearsay.'* 

**Well, well," said she, sighing, "he's 
not over-likely to trouble his head about me, 
and I don't see why I am to fash myself for 
him. Are you minded to stay much longer 
in this neighborhood, Mr. Maitland? " said 
she, to change the topic. 

*' I fear not, madam. I have overstayed 
everything here but the kindness of my hosts. 
I have afiairs which call me abroad, and some 
two or three engagements, that I have run to 
the very last hour. Indeed, I will confess to 
you, I delayed here to meet your son." 

** To meet Tony, sir?" 

"Yes, madam. In my intercourse with 
the Lyles I have learned to know a great 
deal about him ; to hear traits of his fine 
generous nature, his manly frankness, and his 
courage. These were the testimonies of wit- 
nesses who differed widely from each other in 
age and temperament, and yet they all con- 
curred in saying he was a noble-hearted 
young fellow, who richly deserved all the for- 
tune that could befall him." 

"Oh, dear, sir, these are sweet words to 
his poor mother's ears. He is all that I have 
left me, and you cannot know how he mak^» 
up to me for want of station and means, ai^.^ 
the fifty other things that people who a^:*^® 
well off look for. I do hope he'll come ba<^^ 
before you leave this. I'd like to let you 9^^ 
I'm not over-boastful about him." 

" I have had a project in my head forsoc*^*-* 
days back. Indeed, it was in pursuance ^^^^ 
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it I have been so persevering in mj attempts 
to see you, madam. It occurred to me from 
what Sir Arthur Lyie said of your son, that 
he was just the person I have long been look- 
ing out for — a man of good name and good 
blood, fresh to the world, neither hackneyed, 
on the one hand, nor awkwardly ignorant, on 
the other — ^well brought up and high princi- 
pled — a gentlemen, in fact. It has long been 
a plan of mine to find one such as this, who, 
calling himself my secretary, would be in 
reality my companion and my friend— -who 
would be content to share the fortunes of a 
somewhat wayward fellow for a year or two, 
till, using what little inflaence I possess, I 
could find means of efiectually establishing 
him in life. Now, madam, I am very diffi- 
dent about making such a proposal to one in 
every respect my equal, and, I have no doubt, 
more than my equal in some things ; but if 
he were not my 6qual, there would be an end 
to what I desire in the project. In fact, to 
make the mere difference of age the question 
of superiority between us is my plan. We 
should live together precisely on terms of 
equality. In return for that knowledge of 
life I could impart to him, — ^what I know of 
the world, not acquired altogether without 
some sharp experience, — he would repay me 
hy that hearty and genial freshness which is 
the wealth of the young. Now, madam, I 
will not tire you with any more of my specu- 
lations, purely selfish as they are ; but will 
at oncer say, if when your son and I meet, 
this notion of mine is to his taste, all the 
Diinor details of it shall not deter him. I 
^ow I am not offering a career, but it is yet 
tbe first step that will fit him for one. A 
young fellow, gifted as he is, will needs be- 
^'owe, in a couple of years' intercourse with 
^hat is pre-eminently society, a man of con- 
flnmmate tact and ability. All that I know 
of life convinces me that the successful men 
'^e the ready-witted men. Of course I in- 
tend to satisfy you^ with respect to myself. 
You have a right to know the stability of the 
bank to which you are intrusting your de- 
P°®^*' At all events, think over my plan , and 
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if nothing has already fallen to your son's 
hands in London, ask him to come back hero 
and talk it over with me. I can remain here 
for a week — that is, if I can hope to meet 
him." 

The old lady listened with all attention and 
patience to this speech. She was please^ by 
the flattery of it. It was flattery, indeed, to 
hear that consummately fine gentleman de- 
clare that he was ready to accept Tony as his 
equal in all things, and it was more than flat- 
tery to fancy her dear boy mingling in the 
pleasures and fascinations of the great world, 
courted and admired, as she could imagine 
he would be ; but there were still drawbacks 
to all these. The position was that of a de- 
pendent ; and how would Tony figure in such 
a post? He was the finest-tempered, most 
generous creature in the world, where no at- 
tempt to overbear interfered ; but any show 
of offensive superiority would make a tiger 
of him. 

Well, well, thought she, it's not to be re- 
jected all at once, and I'll just talk it over 
with the minister. << May I consult an old 
friend and neighbor of mine, sir, before I 
speak to Tony himself? " said she, timidly. 

<* By all means, madam ; or, if you like it 
better, let me call on him, and enter more 
fully into my plan than I have ventured to 
do with you." 

<* No, thank you, sir. I'll juSt talk the 
matter over with the doctor, and I'll see what 
he feys to it all. This seems a very ungra- 
cious way to meet your great kindness, sir ; 
but I was thinking of what a while ago you 
called my deposit, and so it is — it's all the 
wealth I possess— and even the thought of 
resigning it is more than I can bear." 

** I hope to convince you one of these days, 
madam, that you have not invested unprofit- 
ably ; " and with many courteous assurances 
that, decide how she might, his desire to 
serve her should remain, he took his leave, 
bequeathing, as he passed out, a glow of 
hope to the poor widow's heart, not the less 
cheering that she could not freely justify nor 
even define it. 
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PART IV.^-CHAPTKR XIII. 



TONT nr TOWN. 

Day followed day, and Tony Butler heard 
nothing from the minister. He went down 
each morning to Downing Street, and inter- 
rogated the austere doorkeeper, till at length 
there grew up between iihat grim official and 
himself a state of feeling little short of ha- 
tred. 
• *« No letter? " would say Tony. 

" Look in the rack," was the answer. 

** Is this sort of thing usual? " 

"What sort of thing?" 

** The getting no reply for a week or eight 
days?" 

" I should say it is very usual with certain 
people." 

** What do you mean by certain people? " 

** Well, the people that don't have an- 
swers to the letters, nor aint likely to have 
them." 

** Might I ask you another question?" 
said Tony, lowering his voice, and fixing a 
very quiet but steady look on the other. 

*' Yes, if it's a short one." 

** It's a very short one. Has no one ever 
kicked you for your impertinence? " 

** Kicked me — kicked me, sir ! " cried the 
other, while his face became purple with 
passion. 

** Yes," resumed Tony, mildly ; ** for let 
me mention it to you in confidence, it's the 
last thing I mean to do before I leave Lon- 
don." 

** We'll see about this, sir, at once," cried 
the porter, who rushed through the inner 
door, and tore up-stairs like a madman. 
Tony meanwhile brushed some dust off his 
coat with a stray clothes-brush near, and was 
turning to leave the spot, when Skeffington 
came hurriedly towards him, trying to smoth- 
er a fit of laughter that would not be re- 
pressed. 

"What's all this, Butler?" said he. 
" Here's the whole office in commotion. 
Willis is up with the chief clerk and old 
Baynes, telling them that you drew a revol- 
ver, and threatened his life, and swore if you 
hadn't an answer by to-morrow at twelve, 
you'd blow Sir Harry's brains out." . 

"It's somewhat exaggerated. I had no 
revolver, and never had one. I don't intend 
any violence beyond kicking that fellow, and 
I'll not do even that if he can manage to be 
commonly civil." 



" The Chief wishes to see this gentleman 
up-stairs for a moment," said a pale, sickly 
youth to Skeffington. 

" Don't get flurried. Be cool, Butler, and 
say nothing that can irritate — ^mind that," 
whispered Skeffington, and stole away. 

Butler was introduced into a spacious room, 
partly office, partly library, at the fireplace 
of which stood two men, a short and a short- 
er. They were wonderfully alike in exter- 
nals, being each heavy-looking, white-com- 
plexioned, serious men, with a sort of dreary 
severity of aspect, as if the spirit of domina- 
tion had already begun to weigh dovm even 
themselves. 

" We have been informed," began the 
shorter of the two, in a slow, deliberate 
voice, " that you have grossly outraged one 
of the inferior officers of this department ; 
and although the case is one which demands 
and shall have, the attention of the police 
authorities, we have sent for you — Mr. Brand 
and I — to express our indignation,— «h, 
Brand ? " added he, in a whisper. 

" Certainly, our indignation," chimed ia 
the other. * 

"And aware, as we are," resumed the 
Chief, " that you are an applicant for em- 
ployment under this department, to ooDYey 
to you the assurance that such conduct as yon 
have been guilty of, totally debars you— ex- 
cludes you — " 

" Yes, excludes you," chimed in Brand. 

" From the most remote prospect of an ap- 
pointment ! " said the first, taking up a book, 
and throwing it down with a slap on the ta- 
ble, ^ though the more emphatically to con- 
firm his words. 

" Who are you, may I ask, who pronounce 
so finally on my prospects?" cried Tony. 

" Who are we ? who are we? " said the 
Chief, in a horror at the query. " Will you 
tellhim, Mr. Brand?" 

The other was, however, ringing violently 
at the bell, and did not hear the question. 

"Have you sent to Scotland Yard?" 
asked he of the servant who came to his sum- 
mons. " Tell Willis to be ready to accom- 
pany the officer, and make his charge." 

" The gentleman asks who we are," said 
Baynes, with a feeble laugh. 

" I ask in no sort of disrespect to yon," 
said Butler, " but simply to learn in what 
capacity I am to regard you. Are you inag* 
istratcs ? Is this a court ? ' ' 
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** No, sir, wo are not magistrates," said 
Brand, " we are Heads of Departments — de- 
partments which we shall take caro do not 
include within their limits persons of your 
habits and pursuits." 

•' Yon can know very little about my hab- 
its or pursuits. I promised your hall porter 
I'd kick him, and I don't suspect that either 
you or your little friend there would risk any 
interference to protect him." 

"My lord ! " said a messenger, in a voice 
of almost tremulous terror, while he flung 
open both inner and outer door for the great 
man's approach. The person who entered, 
with a quick, active step, was an elderly man, 
"white-whiskered and white-haired, but his 
figure well set up, and his hat rakishly 
placed a very little on one side ; his features 
were acute, iemd betokened promptitude and 
decision, blended with a sort of jocular hu- 
mor about the mouth, as though even state 
a&ire did not entirely indispose a man to a jest. 
" Don't send that bag off to-night, Baynes, 
till I come down , ' ' said he, hurriedly; * ' and if 
any telegrams arrive, send them over to tho 
House. What's this policeman doing at the 
door?— who is refractory?" 

"This young man," he paused, for he 
bad almost said gentleman — ** has just threat- 
^ed an old and respectable servant of the 
office with a personal chastisement, my 
lord." 

"Declared he'd break every bone in his 
tody," chimed in Brand. 
" Whose body ? " asked his lordship. 
"Willis'8, my lord — the hall porter— -a 
Dian, if I mistake not, appointed by your 
lordship." 
"I said, I'd kick him, said Tony, calmly. 
"Kick Willis?" said my lord, with a 
forced gravity, which could not, however, 
suppress a laughing twinkle of his keen gray 
eyes-" kick Willis?" 

" Yes, my lord ; he does not attempt to 
deny it." 

"What's your name, sir?" asked my 
lord. . 
" Batler," was the brief reply. 
" The son of— no not son — but relative of 
Sir Omerod's? " asked his lordship again. 
"His nephew." 

" Why, Sir Harry Elphinstone has asked 
me for something for you. I don't see what 
lean do for you. It would be an admirable 
thiog to have some one to kick the porters ; 
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but we haven't thought of such an appoint- 
ment,— eh, Baynes? Willis, the very first; 
most impudent dog. We want a messenger 
for Bucharest, Brand, don't wc? " 

*' No, my lord ; you filled it this morning 
— gave it to Mr. Beed." 

" Cancel Beed, then, and appoint Butler." 
"Mr. Beed has gone, my lord — started 
with the Vienna bag." 

** Make Butler supernumerary." 
** There are four already, my lord." 
** I don't care if there were forty, Mr, 
Brand ! Go and pass your examination, 
young gentleman, and thank Sir Harry El- 
phinstone, for this nomination is at his re- 
quest. I am only sorry you didn't kick Wil- 
lis. ' ' And with this parting speech he turned ^ 
away, and hopped down-stairs to his brough- * 
am, with the light step and jaunty air of a 
man of thirty. 

Scarcely was the door closed, when Baynes 
and Brand retired into a window recess, con- 
versing in lowest whispers, and with much 
head-shaking. To what a frightful condition 
the country must come — any country must 
come — when administered by men of such 
levity — who make a sport of its interests, and 
a practical joke of its patronage — was the 
theme over which they now mourned in com- 
mon. 

** Ar4 you going to make a minute of this 
appointment. Brand?" asked Baynes. "I 
declare I'd not doit." 

The other pursed up his lips and leaned his 
head to one side, as though to imply that 
such a course would be a bold one. 

** Will you put his name on your list? " 
** I don't know," muttered the other. ** I 
suspect we can do it better. Where have you 
been educated, Mr. Butler? " 
" At home, principally." 
** Never at any public school? " 
" Never except you call a village school a 
public one." 

Brand's eyes glistened, and Baynes's re- 
turned the sparkle. 

** Are yott a proficient in French? " 
" Far from it. I could spell out a fable, 
or a page of * Telemachus,' and even that 
would push me hard." 
" Do you write a good hand ! " 
" It is legible, but it's no beauty." 
** And your arithmetic? " 
" Pretty much like my French — ^the lees 
said about it the better." 
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" I think that will do, Brand," whispered 
Baynes. 

The other nodded, and muttered, *«0f 
course ; and it is the best way to do it." 

" These are the points, Mr. Butler," he 
continued, giving him a printed paper, ** on 
which you will have to satisfy the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners ; they are, as you see, 
not very numerous nor very diflficult. A cer- 
tificate as to general conduct and character — 
British subject — some knowledge of foreign 
languages — the first four rules of arithmetic 
— and that you are able to ride — " 

** Thank Heaven, there is one thing I can 
do, and if you ask the commissioners to take 
a cast 'cross country, I'll promise them a 
breather!" 

Tony never noticed, nor, had he noticed, 
had he cared for the grave austerity of the 
heads of departments at this outburst of en- 
thusiasm. He was too full of his own hap- 
piness, and too eager to* share it with his 
mother. 

As he gained the street, Skeffington passed 
his arm through his, and walked along with 
hiin, offering him his cordial gratulations, 
and giving him many wise and prudent coun- 
sels, though unfortunately, from the state of 
ignorance of Tony's mind, these latter were 
lamentably unprofitable. It was of << the 
OflBce " that he warned him — of its tempers, 
its caprices, its rancois, and its jealousies, 
till, lost in the maze of his confusion, poor 
Tony began to regard it as a beast of ill- 
omened and savage passions — a great mon- 
ster, in fact, who lived on the bones and flesh 
of ardent and high-hearted youths, drying up 
the springs of their existence, and exhausting 
their brains out of mere malevolence. Out 
of all the farrago that he listened to, all that 
he could collect was, ** that he was one of 
those fellows that the chiefs always hated and 
invariably crushed." Why destiny should 
have marked him out for such odium — why 
he was born to be strangled by red tape, Tony 
could not guess, nor, to say truth, did he 
trouble himself to inquire ; but, resisting a 
pressing invitation to dine with Skeffington 
at his club, he hastened to his room to write 
his good news to his mother. 

*' Think of my good fortune, dearest little 

mother," he wrote. *« I have got a place, 

, and such a place ! You'd fieincy it was made 

for me, for I have neither to talk, nor to 



think, nor to read, nor to write — all 'my re- 
quirements are joints that will bear bumping, 
and a head that will stand the racket of rail- 
road and steamboat without any sense of con- 
fusion, beyond what nature implanted there. 
Was he not a wise minister who named me 
to a post where bones are better than brains, 
and a good digestion superior to intellect ? ' I 
am to be a messenger — a Foreign Service Mes- 
senger is the grand title — a creature to go 
over the whole globe with a white leather' 
bag or two, full of mischief, or gossip, as it 
may be, and whose whole care is to ccmsist 
in keeping his time, and being never out of 
health. 

* ' They say in America the bears were made . 
for Colonel Crocket's dog, and I'm sure these 
places were made for fellows of my stamp — 
fellows to carry a message, and yet not in- 
trusted with the telling it. 

" The pay is cap'ital, the position good — 
that is, three-fourths of the men are as good 
or better than myself ; and the life, all tell 
me, is rare fun — you go everywhere, see 
everything, and think of nothing. In all 
your dreams for me, you never iancied the 
like of this. They talk of places for all sorts 
of capacities, but imagine a berth for one of 
no capacity at all ! And yet, mother dear, 
they have made a blunder — and a vecy absurd 
blunder, too, and no small one !— they have 
instituted a test — a sort of examination— for 
a career that ought to be tested by a round 
with the boxing-gloves, or a sharp canter over 
a course with some four-feet hurdles I 

<' I am about to be examined, in about six 
weeks from this, in some foreign tongues, 
multiplication, and the state of my muscles. 
I am to show proof that I was bom of white 
parents, and am not too young or too old to 
go alone of a message. There's the whole of 
it. It aint much, but it is quite enough to 
frighten one, and I go about with the verb 
avoir in my head, and the first four rules of 
arithmetic dance round me like so many fu- 
ries. What a month of work and drudgeiy 
there is before you, little woman. You'll 
have to coach me through my dedensions 
and subtractions. If you don't fag, you'll 
be plucked, for, as for me, I'll only be your 
representative whenever I go in. Look up 
your grammar then, and your history too, for 
they plucked a man the other day that said 
I Piccolomini was not a general, but a little girl 
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that sang in the < Traviata ' ! I'd start by 
tiie mail this evening, but that I have to go 
up to the oiSuse — no end of a chilling place — 
for my ezamination-papeTS, and to be tested 
by the doctor that I am all right, thews and 
sinews ; but I'll get away by the afternoon, 
right glad to leave all this turmoil and confu- 
sion, the very noise of which makes me quar- 
lelsome and ill-tempered. 

" There is such a good fellow here, Skeffing- 
ton — the Honorable Skeffington Darner, to 
speak of him more formally — who has been 
most kind to me. He is private secretary to 
Sir Harry, and told me all manner of things 
about the government offices, and the dons 
that rule them. If I was a clever or a sharp 
fellow, I suppose this would have done me 
infinite service ; but, as old Dr. Einward says, 
it was only * putting the wine in a cracked 
bottle ; ' and all I can remember is the kind- 
ness that dictated the attention. 

*' Skeff is some relation — I forget what — to 
old lira. Maxwell of Tilney, and, like all the 
world, expects to be her heir. He talks of 
eoming over to see her when he gets his leave, 
and said — God forgive him for it — that he'd 
ran down and pass a day with us. I couldn't 
my Don't, and I had not heart to say Do ! I 
had not the courage to tell him frankly that 
we lived in a cabin with four rooms and a 
kitchen, and that butler, cook, footman, and 
housemaid were all represented by a bare- 
footed lassie, who was far more at home 
drawing a fishing-net, than in cooking its 
eontents. I was just snob enough to say. 
Tell us when we may look out for you ; and 
without manliness to add. And I'll run away 
when I hear it. But he's a rare good fellow, 
tod teases me every day to dine with him at 
the Arthur — a dub where all the young swells 
of the government offices assemble to talk of 
ttieoiselves, and sneer at their official superi- 



" m go out, if I can, and see Dolly be- 
fine I leave, though she told me the family 
didn't like her having friends, — the flunkies 
caQ them followers, — and of course I ought 
not. to do what would make her uncomfort- 
tble ; still, one minute or two would suffice to 
get me some message to bring the doctor, 
wiwll naturally expedt it. I'd like, besides, 
to tell Dolly of my good fortune, though it 
is, perhaps, not a very graceful thing to be 
fall of one's own suooess to another, whose 
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position is so painful as hers, poor girl. If 
you saw how pale she has grown, and how 
thin ; even her voice has lost that jolly ring 
it had, and is now weak and poor. She 
seems so much afraid — of what or whom I 
can't make out — but all about her bespeaks 
terror. You say very little of the Abbey, 
and I am always thinking of it. The great 
big world, and this great big city that is its 
capital, are very small things to nie, com- 
pared to that little circle that could be swept 
by a compass, with a centre at the Bumside, 
and a leg of ten miles long, that would take 
in the Abbey and the salmon-weir, the rabbit- 
warren and the boat-jetty ! If I was very 
rich, I'd just add three rooms to our cottage, 
and put up one for myself, with my own 
traps ; and another for you, with all the 
books that ever were written ; and another 
for SkeflT, or any other good fellow we'd like to 
have with us. Wouldn't that be jolly, little 
mother? I wont deny I've seen what would 
be called pretier places here — the Thames 
above and below Richmond, for instance. 
Lawns smooth as velvet — great trees of cen- 
turies' growth, and fine houses of rich people 
are on every side. But I like our own wild 
crags and breezy hill-sides better ; I like the 
great green sea, rolling smoothly on, and 
smashing over our rugged rocks, better than 
all those smooth eddied currents, with their 
smart racing-bbats skimming about. If I 
could only catch these fellows outside the 
Skerries some day, with a wind from the 
north-west: wouldn't I spoil the colors of 
their gay jackets ? 

** Here's SkeflF come again. He says he is 
going to dine with some very pleasant fellows 
at the Star and Garter, and that I must posi- 
tively come. He wont be denied, and I am 
in such rare spirits about my appointment, 
that I feel as if I should be a churl to myself 
to refuse, though I have my sore misgiviogs 
about acceptiog what I well know I never 
can make any return for. How I'd like one 
word from you to decide for me ! 

** I must shut up. I'm off to Richmond, 
and they are all making such a row and hur- 
rying me so, that my head is turning. One 
has to hold the candle, and another stands 
ready with the sealing-wax, by way of ex- 
pediting me. Good-by, dearest mother — I 
start to-morrow for home. Your affectionate 
son, Tony Butlkb." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A DINNER AT RICHMOND. 

With the company that composed the din- 
ner-party "we have only a very passing con- 
cern. They were — including Skeffington and 
Tony — eight in all. Three were young officials 
from Downing Street ; two were guardsmen ; 
and one an inferior member of the royal 
household — a certain Mr. Arthur Mayfair, a 
young fellow much about town, and known 
by every one. 

The dinner was ostensibly to celebrate the 
promotion of one of the guardsmen — Mr 
Lyner ; in reality, it was one of those small 
orgies of eating and drinking, which our mod- 
em civilization has imported from Paris. 

A well-spread, and even splendid table 
was no novelty to Tony ; but such extrava- 
gance and luxury as this he had never wit- 
nessed before ; it was, in fact, a banquet in 
which all that was rarest and most costly fig- 
ured, and it actually seemed as if every land 
of Europe had contributed some delicacy or 
other to represent its claims to epicurism, 
at this congress. There were caviare from 
Russia, and oysters from Ostend, and red 
trout from the Highlands, and plover eggs 
and pheasants from Bohemia, and partridges 
from Alsace, and scores of . other delicacies, 
each attended by its appropriate wine ; to 
discuss which, with all the high connoisseur- 
ship of the table, furnished the whole conver- 
sation. Politics and literature apart, no 
subject could have been more removed from 
all Tony's experiences. He had never read 
Brillat Savarin, nor so much as heard of M. 
Ude — of the great controversy between the 
merits of white and brown truffles, he knew 
positively nothing, and he had actually eaten 
terrapin, and believed it to be very exquisite 
veal ! 

He listened, and listened very attentively. 
If it might have seemed to him that the com- 
pany devoted a mo6t extravagant portion of 
the time to the discussion, there was such a 
realism in the presence of the good things 
themselves, that the conversation never de- 
scended to frivolity ; while thpre was an 
earnestness in the telkers that rejected such 
an imputation. 

To hear them, one would have thought — 
at least, Tony thought — that all their lives 
had been passed in dining. Gould any mem- 
ory retain the mass of small minute circum- 
Btances that they recorded, or did they keep 



; prandial records as others keep game-bool 
I Not one of them ever forgot where and wl 
I and how he had ever eaten anything rema 
I able for its excellence ; and there was 
elevation of language, an ecstacy impon 
into the reminiscences, that only ceased to 
ludicrous when he grew used to it. Perha 
as a mere listener, he partook more fret 
than he otherwise might of the good thin 
before him. In the excellence and endh 
variety of the wines, there was, besidi 
temptation for cooler heads than his. J^ 
to add, that on one or two occasions he foai 
himself in a jury, empanelled to pronooD 
upon some nice question of flavor, poii 
upon which, as the evening wore on, he e 
tered with a fer greater reliance on his jud 
ment than he would have felt half an bo 
before dinner. 

He*had not, what is called in the langaa 
of the table, a ** made head." That is to aa 
at Lyle Abbey, his bottle of Sneyd's Clai 
after dinner was more than he liked well 
drink ; but now, when Sauteme succeed 
Sherry, and Macobrunner came after Chai 
pagne, and in succession followed Bordeai 
and Burgundy and Madeira, and then Bo 
deaux •again of a rarer and choicer vi 
tage, Tony's head grew addled and confuse 
Though he spoke very little, there pass 
through his mind all the varied changes tt 
his nature was susceptible of. He was g 
and depressed, daring aad cautious, quam 
some and forgiving, stera and affectionai 
by turns. There were moments when 
would have laid down his life for the coi 
pany, and fleeting instants when his e 
glanced around to see upon whom he ooc 
fix a deadly quarrel ; now he felt rather vai 
glorious at being one of such a distinguish 
company, and now a sharp distrust sb 
through him that he was there to be the be 
of these tovni-bred wits, whose merrime 
was nothing but a covert impertinence. 

All'these changeful moods only served 
make him drink more deeply. He fiU 
bumpers and drank them daringly. Skeffii 
ton told the story of the threat to ki 
Willis — ^not much in itself, but full of inters 
to the young officials who knew^Willis as 
institution, ieind could no more have imagio 
his personal chastisement than an insult 
the royal arms.. When Skeff, however, £ 
ished by saying that the Secretary of Stf 
himself ratker approved of the measure, tb 
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Vegan to feel tbat TonjBatler was that great- 
[.Mtof all created tbiDgs, *<a rising man." 
■ lior as the power of the unknown number is 
; ioeommensarable, so the height to which a 
Klin's BucoesB may carry him can never be 
; tttimated. 

[ ** It's deoced hard to get one of these mes- 
■ngerships," said one of the goardsmen; 
■*ibey say it's far easier to be named Secre- 
tny of Lotion." 

** Of course it is. Fifty fellows are able 
\ to ride in a coach ^r one that can read and 
'- trite," said May&ir. 

" What do you mean by that? ' ' cried Tony, 
1» eyes j9ashing fire. 
"Just what I said," replied the other, 
rlikUy — << that as there is no bom mammal 
[:lihelple88 as a real gentleman, it's the rarest 
p thing to find an empty shell to suit him." 
, " And they're well paid too," broke in the 
aildier. " Why, there's no fellow so well 
[ t/L They have five pounds a day. ' ' 

■ " No, they have not." 
t "They have." 
^ "They have not." 

" On duty. When they're on duty." 
"Ne, nor off duty." 
p "Harris told me." 
[ " Harris is a fool." 

[ " He's my cousin , ' ' said a sickly young fel- 
' kir, who looked deadly pale, *<and I'll not 
^ hmr him called a liar." 

" No1k)dy said liar. I said he ¥ras a fool. ' ' 
"And so he is," hioke in Mayiair, *< for 
he went and got married the other day to a 
^1 without sixpence. ' ' 
" Beaumont's daughter ? " 
"Exactly. The * Lively Kitty,' as we used 
to call her, a name she'll scarce go by in a 
yew or two." 

" I don't think," said Tony, with'a slow, 
ddiberate utterance^* < I don't think that he 
ks made me a suit — suit — suitable apology 
finr what he 8aid--^h, Skeff? " 
" Be quiet, will you ? " muttered the other. 
" Kitty had ten thousand pounds of her 
own." 
"Not sixpence." 
"I tell you she had." 
" Grant it. What is ten thousand pounds ? ' ' 
lisped out a little pink-cheeked fellow, who 
had a hundred and eighty per annum at the 
Board of Trade. << If you are economical, 
yoa may get two years out of it." 
** If I thought," growled out Tony into 
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Skeff's ear, ** that he meant it for insolence, 
I'd punch his head, curls and all ! " 

" Will you just be quiet ? " said Skeff again. 

"I'd have married Kitty myself," said 
pink cheeks, << if I thought she had ten thou- 
sand." 

'* And I'd have gone on a visit to you," 
said Mayfair, **and we'd have played bil- 
liards, the French game, every evening." 

" I never thought Harris was so weak as to 
go and marry," said the youngest of the party, 
not fully one-and-twenty. 

** Every one hasn't your experience, Up- 
ton," said Mayfair. 

** Why do the fellows bear all this? " whis- 
pered Tony again. 

** I say — be quiet — do be quiet ! " mumbled 
Skeff. 

<* Who was it used to call Kitty Beaumont 
the Lass of Richmond Hill ? " said Mayfair ; 
and another uproar ensued as to the authority 
in question, in which many contradictions 
were exchanged, and some wagers booked. 

" Sing us tbat song Bailey made on her — 
* Fair Lady on the River's Bank ; ' you can 
sing it, Clinton?" 

" Yes, let us have the song," cried several 
together. 

"I'll wager five pounds I'll name a prettier 
girl on the same spot," said Tony to Skeff. 

** Butler challenges the field," cried Skeff. 

He knows, and will name, the prettiest 
girl in Richmond." 

" 1 take him. What's the figure? " said 
Mayfair. 

*' And I — ^and I ! " shouted three -or four 
in a breath. 

'* I think he offered a pony," lisped out 
the youngest. 

** I said, I'd bet five pounds," said Tony, 
fiercely ; " don't misrepresent me, sir ! " 

"I'll take your money, then ! " cried May- 
fair. 

" No, no ; I was first ; I said * done ' before 
you," interposed a guardsman. 

" But' how can it be decided? we can't 
summon the rival beauties to our presence, 
and perform Paris and the apple," said 
Skeff. 

" Come along with me, and you shall see 
her," broke in Tony ; <* she lives within less 
than ^^fe minutes' walk of where we are. I 
am satisfied that the matter should be left to 
your decision, Skeffington." 

" No, no," cried several together ; " take 
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Mayfair with you ; he is the fittest man 
amongst us for such a criticism ;. he has stud- 
ied these matters profoundly." 

<< Here's a health to all good lasses ! " cried 
out another; and goblets were filled with 
champagne, and drained in a moment, while 
some attempted the song ; and others, imag- 
ining that they had caught the air started off 
with <* Here's to the Maiden of Blooming 
Fifteen," making up an amount of confusion 
that was perfectly deafening, in which the 
waiter entered to observe, in a very weak 
tone, that the Archdeacon of Halford was 
entertaining a select party in the next room, 
and entreated that they might be permitted 
to hear each other occasionally. 

Such a burst of horror and indignation as 
followed this request! Some were for an 
armed intervention at once ; some for a gen- 
eral smash of all things practicable ; and two 
or three, haughtier in their drunkenness, 
declared that the Star and Garter should 
have no more of their patronage, and proudly 
ordered the waiter to fetch the bill. 

"Thirty-seven, — nine, — six," said May- 
fair, as he held the document near a candle ; 
** make it an even forty for the waiters, and 
it leaves five pounds a head, eh ? — ^not too 
much after all." 

" Well, I don't know ; the asparagus was 
miserably small." 

** And I got no strawberries." 

** I have my doubts about that Moselle." 

*^ It aint dear, at least: it's not dearer 
than anywhere else." 

While these criticisms were going forward, 
Tony perceived that 'each one in turn was 
throwing down his. sovereigns on the table, 
as his contribution to the fund ; and he ap- 
proached Ske£Sngton, to whisper that he had 
forgotten his purse, his sole excuse to explain, 
what he wouldn't confess, that he believed he 
was an invited guest. Skeff was, however, by 
this time so completely overcome by the last 
toas^, that he sat staring fatuously before 
him, and could only mutter, in a melancholy 
strain, << To be, or not to be ; that's a ques- 
tion." 

"Can you lend me some money?" whis- 
pered Tony. ** I want your purse." 

** He — takes my purse — ^trash — trash — " 
mumbled out the*^ther. 

»* I'll book up for Skeflfy," said one of the 
guardsmen ; " and now it's all right." 

** No," said Tony aloud ; " 1 haven't 
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paid ; I left my purse behind ; and I can't 
make Skeffington understand that X want & 
loan from him ;" and he stooped down again, 
and whispered in his ear. 

While a buzz of voices assured Tony that 
" it didn't matter, -'-all had money, any one 
could pay," and so on, Skeffington gravely 
handed out his cigar-case, and said, " Take 
as much as you like, old fellow ; it was quar- 
ter-day last week." 

In a wild, uproarious burst of laughter they 
now broke up; some helping Skeflhigton 
along, some performing mock bedlet steps, 
and two or three attempting to vralk with an 
air of rigid propriety, which occasionally 
diverged into strange tangents. 

Tony was completely bewildered. Never 
was a poor brain more addled than his. At 
one moment he thought them all the best £el-. 
lows in the world : he'd have risked his neek 
for any of them; and, at the next, he to- i 
garded them as a set of insolent snobs, dar-. 
ing to show off airs of superiority to a stnn- 
ger, because he was not one of them ; and so 
he oscillated between the desire to show his 
affection for them, or have a quarrel with any 
of them. 

Meanwhile, ^fayfair, with a reasonably 
good voice and some taste, broke oat into a 
wild sort of air, whose measure changed 
at every moment. One verse ran thus : — 

" By the light of the moon, by the light of the 

moon, 
We all went home by the light of the moon. 
With a ringing song 
We tramp^ along. 
Recalling what we'll forget so soon. 
. How the wine was good. 
And the talk was &ee. 
And pleasant and gay the company. 

V For the wine supplied 
What our wits denied, 
And we pledged the girls whose eyes we kneir, 

whose eyes we knew. 
You ask her name, but what's that to you? 

what's that to you ? " * 

" Well, there's where she lives, anyhow," 
muttered Tony, as he came to a dead stop on ~ 
the road, and stared full at a small two> 
storied house in front of him. 

<<Ah, that's where she lives! " repeated 
May&ir, as he drew his arm vnthin Tony's, 
and talked in a low and confidential tooe. 
<< And a sweet, pretty cottage it is. What a 
romantic little spot ! What if we wera to 
serenade her?" 
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Tony gave no reply. He stood looking up 
at the closed shatters of the quiet bouse, 
which, to his eyes, represented a sort of 
penitentiary for that poor imprisoned, hard- 
working girl. His h«Mi was not very clear, 
but be had just sen^" enough to remember 
the respect he owed her condition, and how 
jealously he should guard her from the in- 
terference of others. Meanwhile May&ir 
had leaped 'over the low paling of the little 
front garden, and stood now close to the 
house. With an admirable imitation of the 
prelude of a guitar, he began to sing, — 

** Come, dearest Lilla» 
Thy anxious lover 
Counts, counts the weary moments over " — 

As he reached thus far, a shutter gently 
opened, and in the strong glare of the moon- 
light, some trace of a head could be detected 
behind the curtain. Encouraged by this, 
tiie singer went on in a. rich and flowery 
voice, — 

•* Anxioas he waits. 
Thy vwse to hear 
Break, break on his enraptured ear." 

At this moment the window was thrown 
i^pen, and a female voice, in an accent 
'stroi^ly Scotch, called out — "Awa wi' ye 
— ptMsk o' ne'er-do-weels as ye are — awa wi' 
je a' ! I'U caU the poUce." But Mayfair 
went on, — 

•* The night invites to love, 
So tarry not above. 
But Lilli^— lilla— Lilla come down to me ! " 

<< I'll come down to you, and right soon," 
shouted a hoarse masculine voice. Two or 
three who had clambered over the paling be- 
side May&ir now scampered off; and May- 
&ir himself, making a spring, cleared the 
fence, and ran down the road at the top of 
his speed, followed by all but Tony, who, 
half in indignation at their ignominious 
flight, and half with some vague purpose of 
apology, stood his ground before the gate. 

The next moment the hall-door opened, and 
a short, thick-set man, armed with a power- 
ful bludgeon, rushed out and made straight 
towards him. Seeing, however, that Tony 
stood Arm, neither offinring resistance nor at- 
tempting escape, he stopped short and cried 
out, <^What for drunken blackguards are 
ye, that canna go home without disturbing 
a quiet neighborhood^ " 

** If you can keep a civil tongue in your 
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head," said Tony, "I'll ask your pardon for 
this disturbance." 

** What's your apology to me, you young 
scamp?" cried the other, wrenching open 
the gate and passing out into the road. " I'd 
rather give you a lesson than listen to your 
excuses." He lifted his stick as he spoke, 
but Tony sprang upon him with the speed of 
a tiger, and, wrenching the heavy bludgeon 
out of his hand, flung it far into a neighbor- 
ing field, and then, grasping him by the col- 
lar with both hands, he gave him such a 
shake as very soon convinced his antagonist 
how unequal the struggle would be between 
them. ** By Heaven ! " muttered Tony, ** if 
you so much as lay a hand on me, I'll send 
you after your stick. Can't you see that 
this was only a drunken frolic ; that these 
young fellows did not want to insult you, 
and if I stayed here behind them, it was to 
appease, not to offend you ? " 

" Dinna speak to me, sir. Let me go— let 
go my coat. I'm not to be handled in this 
manner ! " cried the other in passion. 

" Co back to your bed, then \ " said Tony, 
pushing him from him. " It's clear enough 
you have no gentleman's blood in your body, 
or you'd accept an amends, or resent an af- 
front." 

Stung by this retort, the other turned and 
aimed a blow at Butler's face ; but he stopped 
it cleverly, and then, seizing him by the 
shoulder, he swung him violently round, and 
threw him within the gate of the garden. 

*' You are more angered than hurt," mut- 
tered Tony, as he looked at him for an in- 
stant. 

** Tony, that this could be you ! " cried 
a faint voice from a little window of an attic, 
and a violent sob closed the words. 

Tony turned and went his way towards 
London, those accents ringing in his ears, and 
at every step he went, repeating, ** That this 
could be you ! " 

CHAPTER XV. 
A STRANGE MEETING AND PARTING. 

What a dreary waking was that of Tony's 
on the morning after the orgies ! Not a whit 
the less overwhelming from the great diffi- 
culty he had in recalling the events, and in- 
vestigating his own share in them. There 
was nothing that he could look back upon 
with pleasure. Of the dinner and the guests, 
all that he could remember was the costliness 
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and the tumdlt ; and of the scene at Mrs. 
M'Gruder's, his impression was of insults 
given and received, a violent altercation, in 
v^hich his own share could not be defended. 
' How very different had been his waking 
thoughts, had he gone as he proposed, to bid 
Dora a good-bj, and tell her of his great 
good fortune ! How full would his memory 
now have been of her kind words and wishes ! 
how much would he have to recall of her sis- 
terly affection ! for they had been like brother 
and sister from their childhood. It was to 
Dora that Tony confided all his boyhood's 
sorrows, and to the same ear he had told his 
first tale of love, when the beautiful Alice 
Lylo had sent through his heart those emo- 
tions, which, whether of ecstacy or torture, 
make a new existence and a new being to 
him who feels them for the first time. He 
had loved Alice as a girl, and was all but 
heart-broken when she married . His sorrows 
— and were they not sorrows ? — had all been 
intrusted to Dora, and from her he had heard 
such wise and kind counsels, such encourag- 
ing and hopeful words ; and when the beau- 
tiful Alice came back, within a year, a 
widow, far more lovely than ever, he remem- 
bered how all his love was rekindled. Nor 
was it the less entrancing that it was mingled 
with a degree of deference for her station, 
and an amount of distance which her new 
position exacted. 

He had intended to have passed his last 
evening with Dora in talking over these 
things — and how had he spent it? In a wild 
and disgraceful debauch, and in a company 
of which he felt himself w^U ashamed. 

Ifc was, however, no part of Tony's nature 
to spend time in vain regrets ; he lived ever 
more in the present than the past. There 
were a number of things to be done, and 
done at once. The first was to acquit his 
debt for that unlucky dinner ; and in a trem- 
or of doubt, he opened his little store to see 
what remained to him. Of the eleven pounds 
ten shillings his mother gave him, he had 
spent less than two pounds ; he had travelled 
third-class to London, and while in town de- 
nied himself every extravagance. He rang 
for his hotel bill, and was shocked to see that 
it came to three pounds seven-and-sixpence. 
He fancied ho had half-starved himself, and 
he saw a catalogue of steaks and luncheons 
to his share, that smacked of very .gluttony. 
He paid it without a word, gave an apology 
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to ttie waiter, that he had run himself shor 
of money, and could only offer him a crown 
The dignified official accepted the excuse anc 
the coin, with a smile of bland sorrow. I 
was a pity that cut both ways, for himsel 
and for Tony too. 

There now remained but a few sbillingE 
above five pounds, and he sat down and wrote 
this note : — 



** My dear Skeffington, — Some one of 
your friends, last night, was kind enougb to 
pay my share of the reckoning for me. Will 
you do me the fiivor to thank and repay him? 
1 am off to Ireland hurriedly, or I'a call and 
see you. I have not even time to wait for 
those examination papers, which were to be 
delivered to me either to-day or to-morrow. 
Would you send them by post, addressed 
* T. Butler, Bumside, Colerame,' My head 
is not very clear to-dav, but it should be 
more stupid if I could forget all your kind- 
ness since we met. — Believe me, very sin- 
cerely, etc., Tony Butler." 

The next was to his mother. 

** Dearest Mother, — Don't expect me on 
Saturday ; it may be two or three days later 
ere I reach home. I am all right, in rare 
health and capital spirits, and never in mj 
life felt more completely your own, 

" Tony Butler." 

One more note remained, but it was not 
easy to vn-ite it, nor even to decide whether 
to address it to Dora or to Mr. M'Grader. 
At length he decided for the latter, and wrote 
thus : — 

" Sir, — I beg to offer you the very hum- 
blest apology for the disturbance created last 
night before your house. We. had all drunk 
too much wine, lost our heads, and forgotten 
good manners. If I had been in a fitting 
condition to express myself properly, I'd have 
made my excuses on the spot. As it is, I make 
the first use of my recovered brains to tell 
you how heartily ashamed I am of my con- 
duct, and how desirous I feel to know that 
you will cherish no ungenerous feelings 
towards your faithful servant, 

" T. Butler." 

" I hope he'll think it all right. I hope 
this will satisfy him. I trust it is not tpo 
humble, though I mean to be humble. ^ 
he's a gentleman, he'll think no more of ij** 
but he may not be a gentleman, and will 
probably fancy that because I stoop, he ougb* 
to kick me. That would be a mistake ; ^^^ 
perhaps it would be as well to add, by '^^^ 
of P. S., * If the above is not fully satisfaC' 
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torj, and that you prefbr another issue to 
this affiiir, my address is, < T. Butler, Bum- 
side, Coleraine, Ireland.' 

" Perhaps that would spoil it all," thought 
Tony. '* I want him to forgive an offence, 
and it's not the best way to that end to say, 
'If you like fighting better, don't balk 
yourtancy.' No, no ; I'll send. it in its first 
shape. I don't feel very comfortable on my 
knees, it is true, but it is all my own fault if 
lam there. 

*' And now to reach home again. I wish 
I bew how that was to be done ! Seven or 
eight shillings are not a very big sum, but 
I'd set ofif with them on foot, if there was no 
8^ to be traversed." To these thoughts 
there was no relief by the possession of any 
article of value that he could sell or pledge. 
He had neither watch nor ring, nor any of 
those fanciful trinkets which modem fashion 
affects. 

He knew not one person from whom he 
could ask the loan of a few pounds ; nor, 
worse again, could be certain o'f being able to 
^pay them within a reasonable time. To 
approach Skeffington on such a theme was 
impossible; anything rather than this. If 
he were once at Liverpool, there were sure 
to be many captains of northern steamers 
that would know him, and give him a pas^ 
*gehome. But how to get to Liverpool? 
The cheapest railroad fare was above a pound. 
If he must needs walk, it would take him a 
^^k, and he could not afford himself more 
tbn one meal a day taking his chance to 
8i«ep under a corn-stack or a hedgerow. 
^«iydear indeed was the price that grand 
^quet cost him, and yet not dearer than 
^the extravagances men are daily and 
jioarly committing — the only difference be- 
^g) that the debt is not usually exacted so 
Pomptly. He vnrote his name on a card, 
*^dgave it to the waiter, saying " When I 
*nd to you under this name, you will give 
^'S portmanteau to the bearer of the mes- 
^'ge, for I shall probably not come back — at 
^t for some time . " , 

The waiter was struck by the words, but 
®ore still by the dejected look of one, whom, 
"'it twenty-four hours back, he had been 
piaieing for his frank and gay bearing. 

" Nothing wrong, I hope, sir ? " asked the 
"«^» respectfully. 
^ "Not a great deal," said Tony, with a 

amt smile. 

5 
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<< I was afraid, sir, from seeing you look 
pale this morning. I fieincied, indeed, that 
there was something amiss. I hope you're 
not displeased at the liberty I took, sir ? " 

" Not a bit ; indeed, I feel grateful to you 
for noticing that I was not in good spirits. I 
have so very few friends in this big city of 
yours, your sympathy was pleasant to me. 
Will you remember what I said about my 
luggage? " 

** Of course, sir, I'll attend to it; and if 
not called for within a reasonable time, is 
there any address you'd like me to send it 
to?" 

Tony stared at the man, who seemed to 
flinch under the gaze, and it shot like a bolt 
through his mind. <* He thinks I have some 
gloomy purpose in my head. I believe I ap- 
prehend you," said he, laying his hand on 
tho man's shoulder ; <' but you are all wrong. 
There is nothing more serious the matter with 
me, than to have run myself out of money, 
and I cannot conveniently wait here till I 
write and get an answer from home ; there's 
the whole of it." 

''Oh, sir, if you'll not be offended at an 
humble man like me — if you'd forgive the 
liberty I take, and let me, as far as a ten- 
pound note ; " he stammered and reddened, 
and seemed positively vrretched in his at- 
tempt to explain himself without any breach 
of propriety. Nor was Tony indeed less 
moved as he said, — 

** I thank you heartily ; you have given 
me something to remember of this place with 
gratitude so long as I live. But I am not 
so hard pressed as you suspect. It is a 
merely momentary inconvenience, and a few 
days will set it all right. Good-by ; I hope 
we'll meet again." And he shook the man's 
hand cordially in his own strong fingers, and 
passed out with a full heart and a very chok- 
ing throat. 

When he tumed into the street, he walked 
along, without choosing his way. His mind 
was too much occupied to let him notice 
either the way or" the passers-by, and he 
sauntered along, now musing over his own 
lot, now falling back upon that trastful heart 
of the poor waiter, whose position could 
scarcely have inspired such confidence. 

<( I am certain that what are called moral- 
ists are unfair censors of their fellow-men. 
I'll be sworn tkere is mone of kindness and 
generosity and honest trath in the world. 
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than there is of knavery and falsehood ; but 
es we have no rewards for the one, and keep 
up jails and hulks for the other ,we have noth- 
ing to guide our memories. That's the whole 
of it ; all the statistics are on one side." 

While he was thus ruminating, he had 
wandered along, and was already deep in the 
.very heart of the city. Nor did the noise, the 
bustle, the overwhelming tide of humanity 
arouse him, as it swept along in its ceaseless 
flow. So intently was his mind turned in- 
ward, that he narrowly escaped being run 
over by an omnibus, the pole of which struck 
him, and under whose wheels he had unques- 
tionably fallen, if it were not that a strong 
hand grasped him by the shoulder, and swung 
him powerfully back upon the flagway. 

** Is it blind you are, that you didn't hear 
the 'bus ? " cried a somewhat gruff voice, with 
an accent that told of a land he liked well ; 
and Tony turned and saw a stout, strongly 
built young fellow, dressed in a sort of bluish 
frieze, and with a bundle on a stick over his 
shoulder. He was good-looking, but of a 
more serious cast of features than is common 
■ with the lower-class Irish. 

" I see," said Tony, ** that I owe this good 
turn to a countryman. You're from Ire- 
land?" 

<< Indeed, and I am, your honor, and no lie 
in it," said he, reddening, as, although there 
was nothing to be ashamed of by the avowal, 
popular prejudice lay rather in the other di- 
rection. 

** I don't know what I was thinking of," 
said Tony, again ; and even yet his head had 
not regained its proper calm. << I forgot all 
about where I was, and never heard the horses 
till they were on me." 

** 'Tis what I remarked, sir," said the 
other, as with his sleeve he brushed the dirt 
off Tony's coat. " I saw you was like one in 
a dhream." . 

<< I wish I had anything worth offering 
you," said Tony, reddening, while he placed 
the last few shillings he had in the other's 
palm. 

"What's this for?" eaid the man, half 
angrily ; ** sure you don't think it's for money 
I did it ; " and ho pushed the coin back al- 
most rudely from him. 

While Tony assuaged, as well as he might, 
the anger of his wounded pride, they walked 
on together for some time, till at last the 
other said, " I'll have to hurry away now, 



your honor ; I'm to be at Blackwall, to < 
the packet for Derry, by twelve o'clock. 

** What packet do you speak of ? " 

" The Foyle, sir. She's to sail this e 
ing, and I have my passage paid for me, 
I mustn't lose it." 

** If I had my luggage, I'd go in her 
\ I want to cross over to Ireland." 
I " And where is it, sir — the luggag 
imean?" 

I "Oh, it's only a portmanteau, and it'j 
I the Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden." 
I "If 'your honor wouldn't mind tak 
I charge of this," said he, pointing to his b 
I die, " I'd be off in a ji%, and get the tru: 
and be back by the time you reached 
steamer." 

" Would you really do me this servic 
Well, here's my card ; when you show t 
to the waiter, he'll hand you the portm^ 
teau ; and there is nothing to pay." 

"All right, sir; the Foyle, a big pad< 
steamer — you'll know her red chimney t 
moment you see it ; " and without anotl 
word he gave Tony his bundle and hurri 
away. 

" Is not this trustfulness? " thought Tor 
as he walked onward ; " I suppose this lit 
bundle contains all this poor fellow's work 
store, and he commits it to a stranger, wil 
out one moment of doubt or hesitation." 
was for the second time, on that same moi 
ing, that his heart was touched by a trait 
kindness ; and he began to feel, that if su 
proofs of brotherhood were rife in the wori 
narrow fortune was not half so bad a thi 
as he had ever believed it. 

It was a long walk he had before him, a 
not much time to do it in, so that he wasoblig 
to step briskly out. As for the bundle, it 
but fair to own that at first he carried it wi 
a certain shame and awkwardness, affectio 
in various ways, to assure the passers-by tl 
such an occupation was new to him ; but 
time wore on, and he saw, as he did see, th 
very few noticed him, and none troubled thei 
selves as to what was the nature of his bu 
den, he grew more indifferent, well consol 
by thinking that nothing was more unlike 
than that he should be met by any one 
knew. 

When he got down to the riverside, bo£ 
were leaving in every direction, and one i 
the Foyle, with two passengers, offered its* 
at the moment. He jumped in, and so 
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found himself aboard a large mercantile boat, 
ber deck covered with fragments of machin- 
ery and metal for some new factory in Bel- 
fast. " Where's the captain ? " asked Tony, 
of a gruff-looking man in a tweed coat and a 
mde-awake. 

" I'm the captain ; and what then ? " said 
the other. 

In a few words Tony explained that he had 
foond himself short of cash, and not wishing 
to be detained till he could write and have 
an answer from Home, he b^ged he might 
baye a deck passage. '< If it should cost 
more than I have money for, I will leave my 
trunk with your steward till I remit my 
debt." 

" Get those bo&ts aboard — clear away that 
hawser ttere — look out, or you'll foul that 
collier!" cried the skipper, his deep voice 
ringmg above the din and crash of the escap- 
ing steam, but never so much as noticing one 
vord of Tony's speech . 

Too proud to repeat his address, and yet 
doubting how it had been taken, he stood, 
occasionally buffet#d about by the sailors as 
they hurried hither and thither ; and now, 
amidst the din, a great bell rang out, and 
vhile it clattered away, some scrambled up 
^he side of the ship, and others clambered 
down, while, with shout and oaths arid im- 
pKcatioDS on every side, the great mass 
swung round, and two slow revolutions of 
her paddles showed she was ready to start, 
^ost frantic with anxiety for his missing 
friend, Tony mounted on a bulwark, and 
wanned every boat he could see. 

"Back her!" screamed the skipper; 
" there, gently — all right. Go ahead ; " and 
DOW with a shouldering, surging heave, the 
g^t bkck monster lazily moved forward, 
>^Qd gained the middle of the river. Boats 
Were now hurrying wildly to this side and to 
*^t, but none towards the Foyle, " What 
^ become of me? What will he think of 
^«?" cried Tony ; and he peered down into 
*he yellow tide, alniost doubtful if he ought 
liot to jump into it. 

, " Go on ! " cried the skipper ; and the speed 
^Dcreased,. a long swell issuing from either 
Ndle, and stretching away to either bank 
of the river. Far away in this rocking tide, 
*^g hopelessly and in vain, Tony saw a 
^ boat wherein a man was standing 
^y waving his handkerchief by way of 

signal. 
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<* There he is, in one minute— give him 
one minute, and he will be here|! " cried Tony, 
not knowing to whom he spoke. 

"You'll get jammed, my good fellow, if 
you don't come down from that," said a sail- 
or. " You'll be caught in the davits when 
they swin^ round ; " and seeing how inatten- 
tive he v^as to the caution, he laid a hand 
upon him and forced him upon deck. The 
ship had now turned a bend of the river, and 
as Tony turned aft to look for the boat, she 
was lost to him, and he saw her no more. 

For some miles of the way, all were too 
much occupied to notice him. There was 
much to stow away and get in order, the 
cargo having been taken in even to the latest 
moment before they started. There were 
some carriages and horses, too, on board, 
neither of which met from the sailors more 
deferential care than they bestowed on cast- 
metal cranks and iron sleepers, thus occasion- 
ing little passages between those in charge 
and the crew, that were the reverse of ami- 
cable. It was in one of these Tony heard a 
voice he was long familiar with. It was Sir 
Arthur Lyle's coachman, who was even more 
overjoyed than Tony at the recognition. He 
had been sent over to fetch four carriage- 
horses and two open carriages for his master, 
and his adventures and mishaps were, in his 
estimation, above all human experience. 

** I'll have to borrow a five-pound note 
from you," said Tony ; " I have come on 
board without anything — even my luggage is 
left behind." 

" Five-and-twenty, Mr. Tony, if you want 
it. I'm as glad as fifty to see you here. 
You'll be able to make these fellows raind 
what I say. There's not as much as a spare 
tarpaulin to put over the beasts at night ; 
and if the ship rocks, their legs will be 
knocked to pieces." 

If Tony had not the same opinion of his 
influence, he did not, however, hesitate to 
offer his services, and assisted the coachman 
to pad the horse-boxes, and bandage the legs 
with an overlaid covering of hay rope, against 
any accidents. 

** Are you steerage or aft ? " asked a surly- 
looking steward of Tony as he was washing 
his hands after his exertions. 

** There's a question to ask of one of the 
best blood in Ireland !" interposed the coach- 
man. 

<« The best blood in Ireland wiU then have 
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to pay cabin fare," said the steward, as he 
jotted down a Mem. in his book ; and Tony 
was now easy enough in mind to laugh at 
the fellow's impertinence as he paid the 
money. 

The voyage was not eventful in any way ; 
the weather was fine, the sea not rough, and 
the days went by as monotonously as need 
be. If Tony had been given to reflection, be 
would have had a glorious opportunity to in- 
dulge the taste, but it was the very least of 
all his tendencies. 

He would, indeed, have liked much to re- 
view his life, and map out something of his 
future road ; but he could do nothing of this 
kind without a companion. Asking him to 
think for himself, and by himself, ^ras pretty 
much like asking him to play chess or back- 
gammon with himself, where it depended on 
his caprice which side was to be the winner. 
The habit of self-depreciation had, besides, 
got hold of him, and he employed it as an ex- 
cuse to cover his inertness. <' What's the 
use of my doing this, that, or t'other ? I'll 
be a stupid dog to the end of the chapter. 
It's all waste of time to set me down to this 
or that. Other fellows could ieam it; it's 
impossible for »i«." 

It is strange how fond men will grow of 
pleading in forma pauperis to their own 
hearts, even men constitutionally proud and 
high-spirited. Tony had fallen into this un- 
lucky habit, and got at last to think it was 
his safest way in life to trust very little to 
his judgment. 

" If I hadn't been * mooning,' I'd not have 
vralked under the pole of the omnibus, nor 
chanced upon this poor fellow, whose bundle 
I have carried away, nor lost my own kit, 
which, after all, was something to me." 
Worse than all these — infinitely worse — ^was 
the thought of how that poor peasant would 
think of him ! < ' What a cruel lesson of mis- 
trust and suspicion have I implanted in that 
honest heart! What a terrible revulsion 
must have come over him, when he found I 
had sailed away and left him ! " Poor Tony's 
reasoning was not acute enough to satisfy 
him that the man could not accuse him for 
what was out of his power to prevent — the 
departure of the steamer ; nor, with Tony's 
own luggage in his possession, could he ar- 
raign his honesty, or distrust his honor. 

He bethought him that he would consult 
Waters, for whose judgment in spavins. 
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thoroughpins, capped hocks, and navicu 
lameness, he had the deepest venerati 
Waters, who knew horses so thorough 
must needs not be altogether ignorant 
men. 

** I say, Tom," cried he, <* sit down he 
and let me tell you something that's tro 
ling me a good deal, and perhaps you « 
give me some advice on it." They sat do 
accordingly under the shelter of a horse-b 
while Tony related circumstantially his 1 
misadventure. 

The old coachman heard him to the < 
without interruption. He smoked throu^ 
out the whole narrative, only now and tl 
removing his pipe to intimate by an empha 
nod that the " court was with the counse] 
Indeed, he felt that there was something j 
dicial in his position, and assumed a fi 
share of importance on the strength of it. 

** There's the whole case now before you 
said Tony, as he finished — "What do y( 
say to it?" 

** Well, there an't a great deal to say 
it,, Mr. Tony," said he, slowly. "If tl 
other chap has got the best kit, by cour 
he has got the best end of the stick ; ai 
you may have an easy conscience about tha 
If there's any money or val'able in Jus bu: 
die, it is just likely there will be some tw 
of his name, and where he lives too ; so tha 
turn out either way, you're all right." 

** So that you advise me to open his pa< 
and see if I can find a clue to him? " 

** Well, indeed, I'd do that much out < 
cur'osity. At all events, you'll not get 
know about him from the blue handkprch' 
with the* white spots." 

Tony did not quite approve the counse 
he had his scruples, even in a good caue 
about this investigation, and he walked ti 
deck till far into the night, pondering ov 
it. He tried to solve the case by speculatu 
on what the countryman would have do 
with his pack. *« He'll have doubtless tri 
to find out where I am to be met with 
come at. He'll have ransacked my tra] 
and if so, there will be the less need of ^ 
investigating his. He's sure to trace f^ 
This reasoning satisfied him so perfectly * 
he lay down at last to sleep with an ^ 
conscience and so weary a brain that 
slept profoundly. As he awoke, howe^ 
he found that Waters had already deci 
the point of conscience which had so troal 
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him, and was now sitting contemplating the 
contents of the peasant's bundle. 

" There an't so much as a siirap o' writ- 
ing, Mr. Tony ; there an't even a prayer- 
book with his name in it — but there's a track 
to him for all that. I have him ! " and he 
winked with that self-satisfied knowingness 
which had so often delighted him in the de- 
tection of a splint or a bone-spayin. 

"Yon have him? '' repeated Tony. « Well, 
what of him?" 

" He's a jailer, sir — ^yes, a jailer. I wont 
say he's the chief — he's maybe second or 
third— but he's one of 'em." 

"How do you know that? " 

"Here's how I found it out;" and he 
drew forth a blue cloth uniform, with yel- 
low cafe and collar, and^a yellow seam down 
the trousers. There were no buttons on the 
coat, but both on the sleeve and the collar 
were embroidered two keys , crosswise. * * Look 
at them, Master ToUy ; look at them, and say 
an't that as clear as day? It's some new 
regulation, I suppose, to put them in uni- 
fonn; and there's the keys, the mark of the 
lock-up, to show who he is that wears them. " 

Though the last man in the world to read 
riddles or unravel difficulties, Tony did not 
accept this information very willingly. In 
^th, he felt a repugnance to assign to the 
worthy country fellow a station which bears, 
in the appreciation of every Irishman, a 
certain stain. For, do as we will, reason 
how we may, the old estimate of the law as 
an oppression surges up through our thoughts, 
JMtas springs well up in an undrained soil. 

" I'm certain you're wrong. Waters," said 
1», boldly ; «* he hadn't a bit the look of that 
about him : he was a fine, fresh-featured, de- 
termined sort of fellow, but without a trace 
of cunning or distrust in' his face." 

"I'll stand to it, I'm right, Master Tony, 
^hat does keys mean? Answer me that. 
An't they to lock up ? It must be to lock 
^P something or somebody — ^you agree to 
that?" 

Tony gave a sort of grunt, which the other 
took for concurrence, and continued. 

"It's clear enough he an't the county 
^'casurer," said he, with a mocking laugh — 
" not he don't keep the queen's private purse 
^ther ; no, sir. It's another sort of val'a- 
Wea is tindep his charge. It's highwaymen 
*^d housebreakers and felony chaps." 

" Not a bit of it ; he's no more a jailer 



than I'm a hangman. Besides, what is to 
prove that this uniform is his own? Why 
not be a friend's — a relaUon's? Would a 
fellow trained to the ways of a prison trust 
the first man he meets in the street, and 
hand him over his bundle ? Is that like one 
whose daily life is passed among rogues and 
vagabonds?" 

** That's exactly how it is," said Waters, 
closing one eye to look more piercingly as- 
tute. ** Did you ever see anything trust an- 
other so much as a cat does a mouse ? She 
hasn't no dirty suspicions at all, but lets him 
run here and run there, only with a make- 
believe of her paw letting him feel that he 
an't to trespass too far on her patience." 

** Pshaw ! " said Tony, turning away, an- 
grily ; and he muttered to himself as he 
walked oflF, " How stupid it is to take any 
view of life from a fellow who has never 
looked a;t it from a higher point than a hay- 
loft!" 

As the steamer rounded Fair Head, and 
the tall clifiEs of the Causeway came into 
view, other thoughts soon chased away all 
memory of the poor country fellow. It was 
home was now before him — home, that no hu- 
mility can rob of its hold upon the heart — 
home, that appeals to the poorest of us by 
the selfsame sympathies the richest and 
greatest feel? Yes, yonder was Carrig-a- 
Rede, and there were the Skerries, so near 
and yet so for off. How slowly the great 
mass seemed to move, though it was about 
an hour ago she seemed to cleave the water 
like a fish. How unfair to stop her course at 
Lame to land those two or three passengers, 
and what tiresome leave-takings they indulge 
in ; and the luggage, too, they'll never get it 
together ! So thought Tony, his impatience 
mastering both reason and generosity. 

"I'll have to take the horses on to Derry, 
Master Tony," said Waters, in an insinuat- 
ing tone of voice, for he knew well what able 
assistance the other could lend him in any 
difficulty of the landing. ** Sir Arthur 
thought that if the weather was fine we 
might be able to get them out on a raft and 
tow them in to shore ; but it's too rough for 
that." 

*< Far too rough," said Tony, his eyes 
straining to catch the well-known landmarks 
of the coast. 

" And with blood-horses, too, in top con- 
dition, there's more danger." 
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" Far moie/' 

«< So I bope your honor will tdl the mu- 
%a that I didn't aak the captain to stop, fi>r 
I Htw it was no use." 

•' None fdutterer. IH tell him— that is, 
if I see him," mattered Tonj, below his 
breath. 

'* Idajbe, if there was too mneh sea * on ' 
kft joar honor to land — " 

*'What?" interrupted Tony eyii^ him 
sternly. 

** I was saying, sb, that if your honor was 
forced to come on to Derry — " 

" How should I be forced? " 

" By the heavy serf, no. less," said Wa- 
ters, peerishly, for he foresaw failure to his 
nej^tiation. 

<• The tide will be on the flood till eleven, 
and if they can't lower i boat 111 swim it, 
that's all. As to goii^ on to Derry with 
yon, Tom," added he, laughing, '' I'd not do 
it if yoa were to give me your four thorough- 
bredsforit." 

"Well, the wind's freshenii^ anyhow," 
grumbled Waters, not very sorry, perhaps, 
at the tarn the weather was taking. 

<< It will be the rougher for yoa as yoa 
sail ap the Loagb," said Tony, as he lighted 
his cigar. 

Waters pondered a good deal over what 
he coald not bat r^ard as a very great 
change in character. This yoang man, so 
gay, so easy, so careless — so ready to do 
anything, or do nothing — how earnest he 
had grown, and how retolate and how stem 
too. 

Was this a sign that the world was going 
well, or the reverse, with him? Here was a 
knotty problem, and one which, in some form 
or other, has ere now pazzled wiser heads 
than Waters's. For as the traveller threw 
off in the sanshine the cloak which he had 
gathered roand him in the storm, prosperity 
will as often disclose the secrets of oar hearts 



a^ that very poverty that has not wealth 
enoagh to buy a padlock &x them. 

"Yoa want to land here, yoang man," 
said the captain to Tony; "and thoe's a 
shore-boat close along^dde. Be aHve, and 
jamp in when she comes near." 

" Good-by, Tcmi," said Tony, shakiiig 
hands with him. " 111 report well of the 
beasts, and say also how kindly yoa treated 
me." 

" YoaH teU Sir Arthar that the rab on 
the off shoalder wcmt signify, sir ; and that 
Emperor's hock is going down every day. 
And please to say, sir, — for he'll mind yra 
more than me, — ^that there's nothing will 
keep beasts from kicking when a ship takes 
to roUin'; and that, wh^i the helpers got 
sea-sick, and coaldn't keep on deck, if it 
hadn't been for yoarself — Oh, he's not 
minding a word I'm saying," mattered be, 
disconsolately ; and certainly this was the 
trnth, for Tony was now stajiding on a bol- 
wark, with the end of a rope in his hand, 
slang whip fashion from the yard, to enable 
him to swing himself at an opportune mo- 
ment into the boat, all the efforts of the 
rowers being directed to keep her from the 
steamer's side. 

" Now's yonr time, my smart fellow/' 
cried the captain — «' off with yoa ! " And 
as he spoke, Tony swung himself free with a 
bold spring, and. Just as the boat rose on a 
wave dropped neatly into her. 

" Well done for a landsman ! " cried the 
skipper; " port the helm, and keep away." 

"You're forgetting the bundle. Master 
Tony," cried Waters, and he flung it tow- 
ards him with all his strength ; but it fell 
short, dropped into the sea, floated for about 
a second or so, and then sank forever. 

Tony uttered what was not exactly a bless- 
ing on his awkwardness, and, turning his 
back to the steamer, seized the tiller and 
steered for shore. 
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PAKT V.^<fHAPTER XVI. 
AT THE ABBEY. 

** Who said that Tony Butler had come 
back? " eaid Sir Arthur, as they sat at break- 
fast on the day after his arrival. 

* ' The gardener saw him last night, papa," 
said Mrs. Trafford ; " he was sitting with his 
mother on the rocks below the cottage ; and 
when Gregg saluted him, he called out, < All 
well at the Abbey, I hope? ' " 

" It would have been more suitable if he 
had taken the trouble to assure himself of that 
fact by a visit here," said'Lady Lyle. " Don't 
you think so, Mr. Maitland?" 

" I am disposed to agree with you," said 
he, gravely. 

" Besides," added Sir Arthur, <' he must 
have come over in the Foyk^ and ought to be 
able to bring me some news of my horses. 
Those two rough nights have made me very 
uneasy about them." 

*' Another reason for a little attention on 
his part," said her ladyship, bridling; and 
then, as if anxious to show that so insignifi- 
cant a theme could not weigh on her thoughts, 
Bbe asked her daughter when Mark and Isa- 
bella purposed coming home. 

*' They spoke of Saturday, mamma ; but it 
seems now that Mrs. Maxwell has got up — 
or somebody has for her — an archery meeting 
I for Tuesday, and she writes a most pressing 
I entreaty for me to drive over, and, if possible, 
t persuade Mr. Maitland to accompany me." 
\ " Whicb I sincerely trust he will not think 
: of." 

" And why, dearest mamma ? " 
" Can you ask me, Alice? • Have we not 
pushed Mr. Maitland's powers of patience far 
enough by our own dulness, without subject- 
ing him to the stupidities of Tilney Park? — 
the dreariest old mansion of a dreary neigh- 
borhood." 

<< But he might like it. As a matter of 
experimental research, he told us how he 
passed an autumn with the Mandans and ate 
nothing but epls and wood-squirrels." 

** You are forgetting the prairie rats, which 
are really delicacies." 

** Nor did I include the charms of the fair 
Chachinhontas, who was the object of your 
then affections," said she, laughingly, but in 
a lower tone. 

" So then," said he, " Master Mark has 
been playing traitor and divulging my confi- 
dence. The girl was a marvellous horse- 
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woman, which is a rare gifl with Indian 
women. I've seen her sit a drop-leap — I'll 
not venture to say the depth, but certainly 
more than the height of a man — with her 
arms extended wide, and the bridle loose and \ 
flowing." 

" And you followed in the same fashion?" 
asked Alice, with a roguish twinkle of the eye. 

*' I see that Mark has betrayed me all 
through," said he, laughing. " I own I 
tried it, but not with the success that such 
ardor deserved. I came head-foremost to 
the ground before my horse." 
- <' After all, Mr. Maitland, one is not obliged 
to ride like a savage," said Lady Lyle. 

" Except when one aspires to the hand of 
a savage princess, mamma. Mr. Maitland 
was ambitioua in those days." 

" Very true," said he, with a deep sigh ; 
*'*' but it was the only time in my life in which 
I could say that I suffered my affections to be 
influenced by mere worldly advantages. She 
was a great heiress ; she had a most power- 
ful family connection . " 

".How absurd you are ! " said Lady Lyle, 
good-humoredly. 

" Let him explain himself, mamma ; it is so 
very seldom he will condescend to let us learn 
any of his sentiments on any subject. Let 
us hear him about marriage." 

"It is an institution I sincerely venerate. 
If I have not entered into the holy estate my- 
self, it is simply from feeling I am not good 
enough. I stand without the temple, and 
only strain my eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
sanctuary." 

" Does it appear to you so very awful and 
appalling, then? " said my lady. 

" Certainly it does. All the efforts of our 
present civilization seem directed to that end. 
We surround it with whatever can inspire 
terror. We call in the Law as well as the 
Church — we add the Statutes to the Liturgy ; 
and we close the whole with the most de- 
pressing of all festivities — ^a wedding-break- 
fast." 

" And the Mandans, do they take a more 
cheerful view of matters? " asked Alice. 

" How can you be so silly, Alice? " cried 
Lady Lyle. 

* * My dear mamma, are you forgetting what 
a marvellous opportunity we enjoy of learn- 
ing the geography of an unknown sea, from 
one of the only voyagers who has ever trav- 
ersed it?" 
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*' Do you mean to go to Tilney, Alice? •' 
asked her mother, cartlj. 

" If Mr. Maitland woald like to add Mrs. 
Maxwell to his curiosities of acquaintance." 

< * I have met her already. I think her charm- 
ing. She told me of some port, or a pair of 
coach-horses, I can't be certain which, her 
late husband purchased forty-two years ago ; 
and she so mingled the subjects together, that 
I fancied the horses were growing yellow, and 
the wine actually frisky." 

"I see that you have really listened to 
her," said Mrs. TraflTord. »'Well, do you 
consent to this visit ? " 

** Delighted. Tell me, by way of paren- 
thesis, is she a near neighbor of the worthy 
commodore with the charming daughters? 
Gambier Graham I think his name is." 

** Yes ; she lives about twelve miles from 
his cottage : but why do you ask? " 

** I have either promised, or he fancies I 
have promised, to pay him a flying visit." 

" Another case of a savage princess," whis- 
pered Mrs. TraflTord, and he laughed heartily 
at the conceit. " If we take the low roqd — 
it's very little longer and much prettier — ^we 
pass the cottage ;*and if your visit be not of 
great length — more than a morning call, in 
feet — I'll go there with you." 

** You overwhelm me with obligations," 
said he, bowing low, to which she replied 
by a courtesy so profound as to throw an air 
of ridicule over his courtly politeness. 

" Shall we say to-morrow for our depart- 
ure, Mr. Maitland?" 

** I am at your orders, madam." 

"Well, then, I'll write to dear old Aunt 
Maxwell— I suppose she'll be your aunt, too, 
before you leave Tilney (for we all adopt a 
relation so very rich, and without an heir) — 
and delight her by saying that I have secured 
Mr. Maitland, an announcement which will 
create a flutter in the neighborhood by no 
means conducive to good archery." 

"Tell her we only give him up till 
Wednesday," said Lady Lyle, "for I hope 
to have the Crayshaws here by that time, and 
I shall need you all back to receive them." 

" More beauties, Mr. Maitland," exclaimed 
Mrs. Traffbrd. "What are you look&g so 
grave about?" 

" I was thinking it was just possible that 
I might be called away suddenly, and that 
there are some letters I ought to write ; and 
last of all, whether I shouldn'.t go and make 
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a hurried visit to Mrs. Butler ; for in talk- 
: ing over old friends in Scotland, we have 
grown already intimate." 

"What a mysterious face for such small 
concerns!" said Mrs. TraflTord. /'Didn't 
you say something, papa, about driving me 
over to look at the two-year-olds? " 
I "Yes ; I am going to inspect the paddock, 
and told Giles to meet me there." 
! "What's the use of our going without 
I Tony ? " said she, disconsolately ; " he's the 
i only one of us knows anything about a colt." 
I "I really did hope you were beginning to 
I learn that this young gentleman was not an 
' essential of our daily life here," said Lady 
Lyle, haughtily. " I am sorry that I should 
have deceived myself." 
j " My dear mamma, please to remember 
' your own ponies that have become undriva- 
ble, and Selim, that can't even be saddled. 
Gregg will tell you that he doesn't know 
what has come over the melon-bed — the plants 
look all scorched and withered ; and it was 
only yesterday papa said that he'd have the 
schooner drawn up till Tony came back to 
decide on the new keel and the balloon jib ! " 
"What a picture of us to present to Mr. 
Maitland ! but I trust, sir, that you know 
something of my daughter's talent for exag- 
gerated description by this time, and you will 
not set us down for the incapables she would 
exhibit us." Lady Lyle moved haughtily 
away as she spoke, and Sir Arthur, drawing 
Mrsr Traflford's arm within his own, said, 
"You're in a fighting mood to-day. Come 
over and torment Giles." 

" There's nothing I like better," said she. 
" Let me go for my hat and a shawl." 

"And I'm oflT to my letter-writing," said 
Maitland. 

CHAPTER xni. 

AT THE COTTA0E. 

What a calm, still, mellow evening it 
was, as Tony sat with his mother in the door- 
way of the cottage, their hands clasped, and ; 
in silence, each very full of thought indeed, \ 
but still fuller of that sweet luxury, the sense 
of being together after an absence— the feel- 
ing that home was once more home, in all 
that can make it a centre of love and affec- 
tion. 

"I began to think you weren't coming 
back at all, Tony," said she, " when first you 
said Tuesday, and then it was Friday, and 
then it came to be the middle of another 
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ik. < Ah, me ! ' said I to the doctor, < heUl 
i like the little cottage down amongst the 
I ferns and the heather, afler all that 
ind town and its fine people.' " 
^' If you knew how glad I am to he hack 
sre," said he, with a something like chok- 
ij; about the throat — ** if you knew what a 
Afferent happiness I feel under this old porch, 
ind with you hessde me ! " 

"My dear, dear Tony, let us hope we are 
to have many such evenings as this together. 
Utme now hear all about your journey , for 
aa yet you havei»onIy told mo about that good- 
hearted country fellow whose bundle has been 
lost. Begi n at the heginning , and try and re- 
member everything.*' 

"Here goes, then, for a regular report. 
See, mother, you'd not believe it of me, but 
I jotted all down in a memorandum-book, so 
that there's no trusting to bad memory— all's 
ia black and white." 

"That was prudent, Tony. I'm really 
^lad that you have such forethought. Let 
me flee it." 

" No, no. It's clean and clear beyond your 
^ding. I shall be lucky enough ff I can 
decipher it myself. Here we begin : * Albi- 
on, Liverpool. Capital breakfast, but dear. 
•Wanted change for my crown-piece, but 
haffed out of it by pretty bar-maid, who 
aid'— Oh, that's all stuff and nonsense," 
aid he, reddening. * * * Mail-train to London : 
lot allowed to smoke first class; travelled 
Mrd, and had my 'baccy.' I needn't read 
U this balderdash, mother ; I'll go on to 
usiness matters. Skeffy, a trump, told me 
'hero he buys ' birds '-eye ' for one and nine 
^e pound ; and, mixed with cavendish, it 
lakes grand smoking. Ske£^ says he'll get 
'e the first thing vacant.*' 
"Who is Skefiy? I never heard of him 
Jfore." 

"Of course you've heard. He'S private 
cretary to Sir Harry, and gives away all 
e office patronage. I don't think he's five 
?t five high, but he's made like a Hercules, 
m Sayers says Skeffy -s deltoid — that's the 
iflde up here — is finer than any in the ring, 
J he's such an active devil. I must tell 
I of the day I held up the Times for him 
lump through ; but I see you are impatient 
the serious things — well, now for it. 
' Sir Harry, cruel enough, in a grand sort 
}verbeaxing way, told me my father was 
ed Watty. I don't beiieve it • at least 
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the fellow who took the liberty must have 
earned the right by a long apprenticeship." 

** You are right there, Tony; there were 
not many would venture on it." 

"Did any one ever call him Wat Tartar, 
mother?" 

*'If they had, they'd have caught one, 
Tony , I promise you . " 

*• I tihought so. Well, he went on to say 
that he had nothing he could give me. It 
was to the purport that I was fit for nothing, 
and I agreed with him." 

** That was not just prudent, Tony ; the 
world is prone enough to disparage without 
helping them to the road to it." 

" Possibly — but he read me like a book, 
and said that I only came to him because I 
was hopeless. He asked me if I knew a 
score of things he was well aware that I must 
be ignorant of, and groaned every time 1 said 
No ! When he said, 'Go homeland brush up 
your French and Italian,' I felt as if he said, 
♦ Look over your rent-roll and thin your 
young timber.' He's a humbug, mother." 

*' O Tony, you must not say that ! " 
. '< I will say it ; he's a humbug, and so is 
the other." 

**Who is the other you speak of? " 

'' Lord Ijcdgerton, a smartish old fellow, 
with a pair of gray eyes that look through 
you, and a mouth that you can't guess 
whether he's going to eat you up or to quiz 
you. It was he that said, ' Make Butler a 
messenger.' They didn't like it. The office 
fellows looked as sulky as night ; but they 
had to bow and snigger, and say, • Certainly, 
my lord ; ' but 1 know what they intend, for 
all that. They mean to pluck me ; that's the 
way they'll do it; for when I said 1 was 
nothing to boast of in English, and something 
worse in French, they grinned and exchanged 
smiles, as much as to say, ' There's a rasper 
he'll never get over.' " 

»*And what is a messenger, Tony ? " 

'* He's a fellow that carries the despatches 
over the whole world — at least wherever 
there is civilization enough to have a minis- 
ter or an envoy. He starts off from Down- 
ing Street with half a dozen great bags as 
tall as mc, and he drops one at Paris, another 
ai. Munich .>another at Turin, and perhaps 
the next at Timbuctoo. He goes full speed 
— reg^ular steeplechase pace — and pundbes 
the head of the first postmaster that delavs 
him ; and as he is well paid, and has now* 
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ing to think of bat the road, the .life isn't 
Buch a bad one." 

**And does it lead to anything — is there 
any promotion from it? " 

" Not that 1 know, except to a pension ; 
but who wants anything better ? Who asks 
for a jollier life than rattling over Europe in 
all directions at the queen's expense? Once 
on a time they were all snobs, or the same 
thing ; now they are regular swells, who 
dine with the Minister, and walk into the 
Attaches at billiards or blind hookey ; for 
the Dons saw it was a grand thing to keep 
the line for younger sons, and have a career 
where learning might be left out, and brains 
were only a burden ! " 

** I never heard of such a line of life," said 
she, gravely. 

" I had it from the fellows themselves. 
There were five of them in the waiting-room, 
tossing for sovereigns and cursing the first 
clerk, whoever he is ; and they told me they'd 
not change with the First Secretaries of any 
Legation in Europe. But who is this, 
mother, that I see coming down the hill ? — 
he's no acquaintance of ours, I think ? " 

" Oh, it's Mr. Maitland, Tony," said she, 
in some confusion : for she was not always 
sure in what temper Tony would receive a 
stranger. 

" And who may Mr. Maitland be? " 

**A very charming and a very kind person, 
too, whose acquaintance I have made since you 
left this : he brought me books and flowers, 
and some geranium slips ; and, better than 
all, his own genial company." 

** He's not much of a sportsman, I see — 
that short gun he carries is more like a walk- 
ing-stick than a fowling-piece." And Tony 
turned his gaze seaward, as though the stran- 
ger was not worth a further scrutiny. 

** They told me I should find you here, 
madam," said Maitland, as he came forward, 
with his hat raised, and a pleasant smile on 
bis face. 

*« My son, sir," said the old lady, proudly 
— " my son Tony, of whom I have talked to 
you." 

** I shall be charmed if Mr. Butler will 
allow me to take that place in his acquaint- 
ance which a sincere interest in him gives 
me some claim to," said Maitland, approach- 
ing Tony, intending to shake his hand, but 
too cautious to risk a repulse, if it should be 
meditated. 
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Tony drew himself up haughtily, and said, 
** I am much honored, sir ; but I don't see 
any reason for such an interest in me." 

** Tony ! " broke in the widow; but 
Maitland interrupted and said, " It's easy 
enough to explain. Your mother and my- 
self have grown, in talking over a number 
of common friends, to fancy that we knew 
each other long ago. It was, I assure you, 
, , a very fascinating delusion for me . I learned 
to recall some of the most cherished of my 
early friends, and remember traits in them 
which had been the delight of my childhood. 
Pray forgive me, then, if in such a company 
your figure got mixed up, and I thought or 
fancied that I knew you . " 

There was a rapid eagerness in the manner 
he said these words that seemed to vouch for 
their sincerity, but their only immediate ef- 
fect was to make Tony very ill at ease and 
awkward. 

**Mr. Maitland has not told you, as he 
might have told you, Tony, that he came 
here with the offer of a substantial service. 
He had heard that you were in search of 
some pursuit or occupation . " 

** Pray, madam, I entreat of you to say 
nothing of this now ; wait at least until Mr. 
Butler and I shall know more of each other.". 

*' A strange sort of a piece you have there," 
said Tony, in his confusion, for his cheek 
was scarlet with shame — "something be- 
tween an old duelling-pistol and a carbine." 

"It's a short Tyrol rifle, a peasant's 
weapon. It's not a very comely piece of ord- 
nance, but it is very true and easy to carry. 
I bought it from an old chamois-hunter at 
Maltz ; and I carried it with me this morn- 
ing with the hope that you would accept it." 

" Oh, I couldn't think of it ; I beg you ta 
excuse me. I'm much obliged ; in &ct, I 
never do — never did — take a present." 

** That's true, sir. Tony and I bear our 
narrow means only because there's a sort of 
rugged independence in our natures that 
saves us from craving for whatever we caa 
do without." 

"A pretty wide catalogue too, I assuie 
you," said Tony, laughing, and at once re- 
covering his wonted good-humor. ** We 
have made what the officials call the extraor- 
dinaries fill a very small column. There ! " 
cried he, suddenly ; " is the sea-gull on that 
point of rock yonder out of range for your 
rifle?" 
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" Nothing near it. Willyoutry? " asked 
tfaitland, offering the gun. 
" I'd rather see.you." 
^' I'm something out of practice latterly. 
[ have been leading a town life," said Mait- 
land, as he drew a small eye-glass from his 
pocket and fixed it in his eye. << Is it that 
fellow there you mean ? There's a far bet- 
ter shot to the left, that large diver that is 
sitting BO calmly on the rolling sea. There 
he is again." 

** He's gone now — he has dived," said 
Tony ; " there's nothing harder to hit than 
one of these birds — what between the motion 
of the sea and their own wariness. Some 
people say that they scent gunpowder." 

<' That fellow shall!" said Maitland as 
he fired^; for just as the *bird emerged from 
the depth he sighted him, and with one flut- 
ter the creature fell dead on the wave. 

"A splendid shot — I never saW a finer ! " 
cried Tony, in ecstasy, and with a look 
of honest admiration at the marksman. 
" I'd have bet ten — ay, twenty — to one you'd 
have missed. I'm not sure I'd not wager 
against your doing the same trick again." 

* * You 'd lose your money then , ' ' said l^it- 
land ; '< at least, if I were rogue enough to 
take you up." 

<< You must be one of the best shots in 
Europe then! " 

' No, they call me the second in the Tyrol. 
Hans Godrel is the first. We have had 
many matches together, and he has always 
beaten me." 

The presence of a royal prince would not 
have inspired Tony with the same amount of 
respect as these few words, uttered negli- 
gently and carelessly ; and he measured the 
speaker from head to foot, recognizing for 
^e first time^his lithe and well-knit, well- 
proportioned figure. 

" I'll be bound you are a horseman too 1 " 
cried Tony. 

"If you hadn't praised my shooting, I'd 
i^ you that I ride better than I shoot." 

"How I'd like to have a brush across 
eonntry with you ! "exclaimed Tony, wannly. 
"What easier? — what so easy? Our 
ftieiid Sir Arthur has an excellent stable ; 
>i least, there is more than one mount for 
tten of our weight, I suspect Mark Lyle 
will not join us ; but we'll arrange a match — 
• sort of home steeplechase. ' ' 
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. «* I'd like it well," broke in Tony ; " but 
I haye no horses of my own, and I'U not ride 
Sir Arthur's." 

''This same independence of ours has a 
something about it that wont let us seem 
very amiablev Mr. Maitland," said the old 
lady, smiling. 

'' Pardon me, madam ; it has an especial 
attraction for me. I have all my life long 
been a disciple of that school ; but I must say 
that in the present case it is not applicable. 
I have been for the last couple of weeks a 
guest at Lyle Abbey, and if I were asked 
whose name came most often uppermost, and 
always in terms of praise, I should say — ^your 
son's." 

'' I have met with great kindness from Sir 
Arthur and his family," said Tony, half- 
stemly, half-sorrowfully. '' I am not likely 
ever to forget it." 

'' You have not seen them since your re- 
turn, I think," said Maitland, carelessly. 

" No, sir," broke in the old lady ; " my 
son has been so full of his travels, and all the 
great people he met, that we have not got 
through more than half of his adventures. 
Indeed, when you came up, he was just tell- 
ing me of an audience he had with a Cabinet 
Minister — " 

*'Pooh, pooh, mother! don't bore Mr. 
Maitland with these personal details . " 

" I know it is the privilege of friendship 
to listen to these," said Maitland, ''and I 
am sincerely sorry that I have not such a • 
claim." 

"Well, sir, you ought to have that claim, 
were it only in consideration of your own 
kind offer to Tony." 

"Oh, pray, madam, do not speak of it," 
said Maitland, with something nearer confu- 
sion than so self-possessed a gentleman was 
likely to exhibit. "When I spoke of such a 
project, I was in utter ignorance that Mr. 
Butler was as much a man of the world as 
myself, and far and away beyond the roach 
of any guidance of mine." 

"What, then, were your intentions regard- 
ing me? " asked Tony, in some curiosity. 

" I entreat of you, madam," said Maitland, 
eagerly, " to forget all that we said on that 
subject." 

" I cannot be so ungrateful, sir. It is but 
fair and just that Tony should hear of your 
generous plan. Mr. Maitland thought he'd 
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just take yoa abroad — to travel with bim — 
to go about and see tbe world. He*d call 
yoa his gecretary." 

** Ilifl what ! " .exclaimed Tony, with a 
burst of laughter. " His what, mother? " 

** Let me try and explain away, if I can, 
tbe presumption of such a project. Not now, 
however,'' said Maitland, looking at his 
watch, ** for I have already overstayed my 
time; and I have an appointment for this 
evening — without yoa will kindly give me 
your company for half a mile up the road, 
and we can talk the matter over together." 

Tony looked hesitatingly for a moment at 
his mother, but she said, " To be sure, Tony, 
ril give Mr. Maitland a loan of you for half 
an hour. Go with him, by all means." 

With all that courtesy of which he was a 
master, Maitland thanked her for the sacrifice 
she was making, and took his leave. 

"You have no objection to walk fast, I 
hope," said Maitland ; " for I find I am a lit- 
tle behind my time." 

Tony assented with a nod, and they stepped 
out briskly — the device of the speed being 
merely assumed to give Maitland an opportu- 
nity of seeing a little more of his companion 
before entering upon any serious converse. 
Tony, however, was as impenetrable in his 
simplicity as some others are in their depth ; 
and after two olt iShree attempts to draw bHn 
on to talk of commonplaces, Maitland said, 
abruptly : **You must have thought it a great 
impertinence on my part to make such a pro- 
posal to your mother as she has just told you 
of; but the fact was, I had no other way of 
approaching a very difficult subject, and open- 
ing a question which to her, certainly, I could 
not explain myself fully upon. I heard a 
good deal about you up at the Abbey, and all 
that I heard confirmed me in the notion that 
you were just the man for an enterprise in 
which I am myself deeply interested. How- 
over, as I well knew, even if I succeeded in 
inducing you to become my comrade, it would 
be necessary to have a sort of narrative which 
would conceal tbe project from your mother, 
a occurred to me to get up this silly idea of 
a secretaryship, which I own freely may have 
o£Eended you." 

" Not offended ; it only amused me," said 
Tony, good-humoredly. ** I can't imagine a 
man less fitted for such an office than myself." 

" I'm not po sure of that,"* said Maitland, 
'* though I'm q-aite certain it would be a very 
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unprofitable use to make of yoa. Yoa are, 
like myself, a man of aetioii— one to execate 
and do, and not merely to note and xeoord. 
The fellows who write history very seldom 
make it ; isn't that true? " 

" I don't know. I can only say, I dost 
think I'm very likely to do one or the other.*} 

<' We shall see that. I don't concur in tk 
opinion, but we shall see. It would be rather 
a tedious process to explain myself folly as ti 
my project, but I'll give yoa two or tl»ee ltt» 
tie volumes." 

'< No, no ; don't give me anything to rod 
if yoa want me to understand yoa, tell itort 
plainly, whatever it is." 

*' Here goes then, and it is not my fiiultifi 
you don't fully comprehend me ; but m\A . 
what I am about to reveal to yoa is strietlj^ 
on honor, and never to be divulged to 
one. I have your word for this?" 
pressed hands, and he continued. ^sThereii 
a government on the Continent so undermined 
by secret treachery that it can no longer r^ 
upon its own arm&for defence, bat is driven fin 
enlist in its cause the brave and adventnrool 
spirks of other countries — men who, aveoi 
to ignoble callings or monotonous labor, wookl 
rather risk life than reduce it to the men 
condition of daily drudgery. To this govern- 
ment, which in principle has all my sympft- 
thies, I have devoted all that I have of fo^ 
tune, hope, or personal enesgy. I have, ini. 
word, thrown my whole future into its caoBB. 
I have its confidence in return ; and I am en* 
abled not only to offer a high career and i 
noble sphere of action, but all that the world 
calls great rewards, to those whom I may » 
lect to join me in its defence." 

"Is ft France?" asked Tony; and Mait- 
land had to bite his lip to repress a smile ti 
such a question. 

<' No, it is not France," said he, calmlj; 
" for France, under any rale, I'd not shed 
one drop of my blood." 

"Nor I either! " cried Tony. "I hatBj 
Frenchmen ; my father hated them, and taught ^^^ 
me to do the flame." 

" So far from enlisting you to serve Fraoee^^ 
it is more than probable that in the eauBeli 
speak of you'll find yourself arrayed agaiirtl^ 
Frenchmen." Jt\ 

"All right ; I'd do that with a heart and 1^ 
a half ; but what is the State ? Is it Austria! f 
^is it Russia?" V 

" Neither. If you only give me to believe ' 
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lat yoa listen iavorably to my plan, you 
aall hear everything ; and I'll tell you, be- 
ides, what I shall offer to you personally — 
be command of a company in an Irish regi- 
aent, with the certainty of rapid advanoe- 
aent, and ample means to supply yourself 
?ith all that your position requires. Is that 
(officient?" 

*' Quite 80, if I like the cause I'm to fight 
br." 

** I'll engage to satisfy you on that head. 
f oa need but read the names of those of our 
nm countrymen who adopt it, to be convinced 
:hat- it is a high and a holy cause. I don't 
iuppoee you have studied very deeply that 
;reat issue which our century is about to try 
^tbe cause of order versus anarchy — the right 
:o rule of the good^ the virtuous, and the en- 
ightened, against the tyranny of the unlet- 
«ped, the degraded, and the base." 

f ' I know nothing about it." 

'* Well, I'll tax your patience some day to 
isten to it all from me; tor the present, 
irhat say you to my plan ? " 

«« I rather like it. If it had only come 
last week, I don't think I could have refused 
it." 

»« And why last week ? " 

** Because I have-got a promise of an ap- 
pointment since that." 

*' Of what nature? — a commission in the 
Mrmy?" 

" No," said he, shaking his head. 

*< They're not going to make a clerk of a 
&II0W like you, I trust ? " 

" They'd he sorely disappointed if they 
M." 

«« Well, what are they going to do with 
you?" 

'' Oh, it's nothing very high and mighty. 
['m to be what they call a queen's messen- 

SBT." 

<< Under the foreign office ? " 

" Yes.". 

** Not bad things these appointments — that 
s to say, gentlemen hold them, and contrive 
live on them. How they do so, it's not 
rery easy to say ; but the fact is there, and 
lot to be questioned." 

This speech, a random shot as it was, hit 
be mark, and Mainland saw that Tony 
rinoed under it, and he went on. 

•</rbe worst is, however, that these things 
•ad to nothing. If a man takes to the law, 
e dreams of the great seal, or at least of 



the bench. If he be a soldier, he is sure to 
scribble his name with lieutenant-general 
before it. One always has an eye to the 
upper branches, whatever be the tree; but 
this messenger afiair is a mere bush, which 
does not admit of climbing. Last of all, it 
would never do for you." 

" And why not do for me ? " asked Tony, 
half fiercely. 

" Simply because you could not reduce 
yourself to the mere level of a piece of mech- 
anism — a thing wound up at Downing Street, 
to go * down ' as it reached Vienna. To you 
life should present, with its changes of for- 
tune, its variety, its adventures, and its re- 
wards. Men like you confront dangers, but 
are always conquered by mere drudgery. Am 
I right?" 

" Perhaps there is something in that." 

<< Don't fancy that I am talking at hazard; 
I have myself felt the very thing I am telling 
you of ; and I could no more have begun life 
as a Cabinet postboy, than I could have taken 
to stone-breaking." 

" You seem to forget that there is a class 
of people in this world whom a wise proverb 
declares are not to be choosers." 

" There never was a sillier adage. It as- 
sumes that because a man is poor he must 
remain poor. It presumes to affirm that no 
one can alter his condition. And who are 
the successful in life? the men who have 
energy to will it — the fellows who choose 
their place, and insist upon taking it. Let 
me assure you, Butler, you are one of these, 
if you could only throw off your humility and 
believe it. Only resolve to join us, and I'll 
give you any odds you like that I am a true 
prophet ; at all events, turn it over in your 
mind — give it a fair consideration ; of course, 
I mean your own consideration, for it is one 
of those things a man cannot consult his 
mother upon; and when we meet again, 
which will^ot be for a few days, as I leave 
for a short absence to-morrow, you'll give 
me your answer." 

" What day do you expect to be back 
here?" 

" I hope by Saturday ; indeed, I can safely 
say by Saturday." 

*< By that time I shall have made up my 
mind. Good-by." 

"The mind is made up already," mut- 
tered Maitland, as he moved away ; *' I have 
him." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Oir THE BOAD. 

A GREAT moralist and a profound thinker 
has lett it on record that there were few pleas- 
anter sensations than those of being whirled 
rapidly along a good road at the top speed 
of a pair of posters. Whether, had he lived 
in our age of express-trains, the "rail" 
might not have qualified the judgment, is not 
so sure. One thing is, however, certain — 
the cbarm of a brisk drive on a fine breezy 
morning, along a bold cpast, with a very 
beautiful woman for a companion, is one that 
belongs to all eras, independent of broad 
gauges and narrow, and deriving none of its 
enjoyment from steam or science. 

Maitland was to know this now in all its 
ecstasy, as he drove off* from Lyle Abbey with 
Mrs. Trafibrd. There was something of gala 
in the equipage — the four dappled grays with 
pink roses at their heads, the smartly-dressed 
servants, and, more than all, the lovely wid- 
ow herself, most becomingly dressed in a cos- 
tume which, by favor of the climate, could 
combine furs with lace — that forcibly struck 
him as resembling the accompaniments of a 
wedding ; and he smiled at the pleasant con- 
ceit. 

** What is it amuses you, Mr. Maitland?" 
said she, unable to repress her curiosity. 

*' I am afraid to tell you — that is, I might 
have told you a moment ago, but I can't 
now." 
** Perhaps I guess it ? " 
*« I don't think so." 

'< No matter ; let us talk of something 
else. Isn't that a very beautiful little bay? 
It was a fancy of mine once to build a cot- 
tage there. You can see the spot from here, 
to the left of those three rocks." 

"Yes; but there are walls there — ^ruins, 
I think." 

'* No, not exactly ruins. They were the 
outer walls of my intended vifea, which I 
abandoned after I had begun it ; and there 
they stand, accusers of a change of mind, 
sad reminders of other days and their proj- 
ects." 

'* Were they very pleasant days, that you 
sigh over them, or are they sad reminis- 
cences?" 

" Both one and the other. I thought it 
would be such a nice thing to retire from the 
world and all its vanities, and live there very 
secluded and forgotten." 



** And how long ago was this ? " 
" Oh, very long ago — fully a year and a 
half." 

" Indeed ! " cried he, with a well-feigned 
astonishment. 

" Yes," said she, resuming. ** I was very 
tired of being flattered and fitted, and what 
people call < spoiled ; ' for it is by no rneam 
remembered how much amusement is afford- 
ed to those who play the part of * spoilers' 
in the wilfulness and caprice they, excite; 
and so I thought, < I'll show you all bow 
very easy it is to live without you. I'll let 
you see that I can exist without your hom- 
age.' " 
" And you really fancied this ? " 
" You ask as if you thought the thing in- 
credible." 
** Only difficult — ^not impossible."* 
^*I never intended total isolation, mind. 
I'd have had my intimates, say two or three 
— certainly not more — dear friends, to coma 
and go and stay as they pleased." 

^* And do you know how you'd have passed 
your time, or shall I tell you? " 
* * Yes. Let me hear your version of it." 
'* In talking incessantly of that very world 
you had quitted, in greedily devouring all 
its scandals, and canvassing all its sins, criti- 
cising, very possibly, its shortcomings and 
condemning its frivolities, but still foUowinf 
with a wistful eye all its doings, and secretilf ; 
longing to be in the thick of them." 

"Oh, how wrong you are, how totally 
wrong ! You know very little about bin 
who would have been my chief adviser and 
Grand Vizier." 

"And who,, pray, would have been sofiff' 
tunate as to fill that post?" 

"The son of that old lady to whom you da> 
voted so many mornings — the playfellow of 
long ago, Tony Butler." 

"Indeed ! I only made his aoquaintanoe 
yesterday, and it would be rash to speak m _ 
such a short experience, but I may be pe^' 
mitted to ask has he that store of resoorotf ' 
which enliven solitude? is he so full of lift^' 
experiences that he can afford to retire bm 
the world and live on the interest of hil' 
knowledge of mankind ? " 

" He knows nothing whatever of what ^ 
called life — at least what Mr. Maitland would 
call life. He is the most simple-hearted 
young fellow in the world, with the 
nature and the most generous." 
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at would I not give for a friend who 
row 80 enthusiastic about me ! " 
you 80 sure you'd deserve it? " 
did, there would be no merit in the 
Credit means trust for what one may 
Qot have/' 

1 1 am speaking of Tony as I know 
id, true to the adage, there he is, 
down the hill. Pull up, George." 
Butler's making me a sign, ma'am, 
:op till I reach the top of the hill." 
loment after the spanking team stood 
g their bits and tossing their manes 
rest of the ridge. 

le here, Tony, and be scolded ! " cried 
,flford, while the young fellow, instead 
•aching the carriage, busied himself 
horses. 

t a moment till I let down their 
How could you have suffered them 
up the long hill with the bearing- 
, Alice?" cried he. 
then, it is I that am to have the 
," said she in a whisper; then added 
• Come here and beg pardon. I'm 
you'll get it, for your shameful de- 
)f us. Where have you been, sir? 
have not you reported yourself on 
am?" 

came up to the side of the carriage 
attempt at swagger that only in- 
his ovm confusion, and. made him 
3ply. No sooner, however, had he 
tland, of whose presence up to that 
xjen ignorant, than he grew pale, 
to steady himself by catching hold 
)or. 
you're ashamed," said she; "biit 
you over for sentence. Meanwhile, 
esentyou to Mr. Mai tland." 
)whim," said Tony, gulping out the 



" chimed in Maitland, <<we made 
mce yesterday ; and if Mr. Butler 
f my mind, it will not be a mere 
knowledge we shall have of each 

in, Tony, and come a mile or two 
You know all the short cuts in th& 
8, and can get back easily." 
)'s the short cut I mean to take 
id Tony, sternly, as he pointed to a 
led down to the seashore. ^^ I am 
le." 
sir," resumed she with a well- 1 



feigned air of severity — *• but mine is a com- 
mand."' 

" I have left the service — I have taken my 
discharge," said he, with a forced laugh. 

** At least, you ought to quit wjth honor — 
not as a deserter," said she, softly, but sadly. 
** Perhaps he could not trust his resolu- 
tion, if he were to see again the old flag he 
had served under," said Maitland, 

** Who made you the exponent of w:hat I 
felt, sir?" said he, savagely — " I don't re- 
member that in our one single conversation 
we touched on these things." 

** Tony ! " cried Alice, in a low voice, full 
of deep feeling and sorrow — " Tony ! " 

" Good-by, Alice ; I'm sorry to have de- 
tained you, but I thought — I don't know 
what I thought. Remember me to Bella — 
good-by ! " He turned away — then sud- 
denly, as if remembering himself, wheeled 
round and said, " Good-morning, sir," with 
a short, quick pod of his head. The moment 
after he had sprung over the low wall at the 
roadside, and was soon lost to view in the 
tall ferns. 

"How changed he is! I declare I can 
scarcely recognize him," said Mrs. Trafford, 
as they resumed their journey. «* He used 
to be the gentlest, easiest, softest of all hat- 
ures. Never put out — ^never crossed by any- 
thing." 

" And so I've no doubt you'd have found * 
him to-day if I had not been here." 
"What do you mean?" 
*' Surely, you remarked the sudden change 
that came over his face when he saw me. 
He thought you were alone. At all events, 
he never speculated on finding me at your 
side." 

** Indeed ! " said she, with an air of half- 
offended pride ; ** and are you reputed to be 
such a very dangerous person, that to drive 
out with you should inspire all this terror? " 
" I don't believe I am," said Maitland, 
laughing; "But perhaps your rustic friend 
might be pardoned if he thought so." 

" How very subtle that is ! Even in your 
humility you contrive to shoot a bolt at poor 
Tony." 

" And why poor? Is he poor who is so 
rioh in defenders? Is it a sign of poverty 
when a man can afford to dispense with all 
the restraints that attach tp others, and say 
and do what he likes, with tha certainty that 
it wUl be all submitted to ? I call that wealth 
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unbounded, at least. It is the one prize that 
iDonej confers, and if one can have it without 
the dross, Pd say, give me the privilege and 
keep the title-dc^ds." 

** Mr. Maitland," said she, gravely, " Tony 
Butler is not in the least like what you would 
represent him. In my life I never knew any 
one so full of consideration for others." 

** Go on," said he, laughing. ** It's only 
another gold mine of his you are display- 
ing before me. Has he any other gifts or 
graces?" 

<' He has a store of good qualities, Mr. 
Maitland ; they are not perhaps very shovey 
ones." 

<< Like those of some other of our acquaint- 
ance," added he, as if finishing her speech for 
her. " My dear Mrs. TraflTord, t Would not 
disparage your early friend — ^your once play- 
fellow— ^for the world. Indeed, I feel, if life 
could be like a half-holiday from school, he'd 
bo an admirable companion to pass it with : 
the misfortune is, that these men must take 
their places in the common tournament with 
the rest of us, and then they are not so cer* 
tain of making a distinguished figure as when 
seen in the old playground with bat and ball, 
and wicket." 

'^ You mean that such a man as Tony But- 
ler will not be likely to make a great career 
in life?" - 

* His reply vras^i shrug of the shoulders. 
"And why not, pray?" asked she, de- 
fiantly. 

" What if you were to ask Mark this ques- 
tion? Let him give you his impressions on 
this theme." 

" I see what it is," she cried, warmly. 
"You two fine gentlemen have conspired 
against this poor simple boy; for really, in 
all dealings with the world, be is a boy ; and 
you would like us to believe that if we saw 
him under other circumstances, and with 
other surroundings, we should be actually 
ashamed of him. Now, Mr. Maitland, I re- 
sent this supposition at once, and I tell you 
frankly I am very proud of his friendship." 

"You are pushing me to the verge of a 
great indiscretion ; in &ct, you have made it 
impossible for me to avoid it," said he, seri- 
ously. * * I must now trust you with a secret, 
or what I meant to be one. Here it is. Of 
course, what I am about to tell you is strictly 
to go no further ; never, never to be di- 
vulged. It is partly on this young man's 



account— chiefly so— that I am in Ireland. 
A friend of mine — that same Caffiurelli of 
whom you heard — was commissioned by a 
very eccentric old Englishman who lives 
abroad, to learn if he could hear some tidings 
of this young Butler ; what sort of person he 
was ; how brought up ; how educated ; how i 
disciplined. The inquiry came firom the de* ! 
sire of a person very able indeed .t» befriend . 
him materially. The old man I speak of ia 
the elder brother of Butler's fi&tlier; very ■ 
rich and very influential. Tins old man, I 
suppose, rep^iting of some harshness or other 
to his brother in former days, wants to see 
Tony — ^wants to judge of him for himsetf- 
wants, in fact, without disclosing the relft- < 
tionship between them , to pronounce whether \ 
this young fellow is one to whom he coaH i 
rightfully bequeath a considerable fortnnei 
and place- before the world as the head of ao 
honored house ; but he wants to do this urith- 
out exciting hopes or expectations, or riakiog 
perhaps disappointments. Now I know veiy 
well by repute something of this eooentriflt 
old man, whose long life in the diplomatio 
service has made him fifty times more leni^t 
to a moral delinquency than to a solecism ii 
manners, and who could forgive the one and 
never the other. K he were to see your diar 
mond in the rough, he'd never contemplate 
the task of polishing — ^he'd simply say, * Thk 
is not what I looked for ; I don't want a 
gamekeeper, or a boatman, or a bona* J 
breaker.' " j 

"0 Mr. Maitland!" 

" Hear me out. I am representing, and 
very faithfully representing, another ; he'd 
say this more strongly, too, than I have, and 
he'd leave him there. Now, I'm not very 
certain that he'd be wrong; permit me to 
finish. I mean to «ay, that in all that le- 
gards what the old minister plenipotentiaij 
acknowledges to be life. Master Tony woiA 
not shine. The solid qualities you dwelt oft 
so favorably are like rough carvings ; tbaf 
are not meant for gilding. Now, seeing tha 
deep interest you and all your &mily take A 
this youth, and feeling as I do a sincere i^ 
gard for the old lady, his mother, in whoaa 
society I have passed two or three delightfol 
mornings, 1 conceived a sort of project vrhich 
might possibly give the young ^llow a good 
chance of suc^ss. I thought of taking him 
abroad — on the Continent — showing hia 
something of life and the world in a sphere 
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:h he had not yet Been it ; letting him , 
himself the value men set upon tact 
Irees, and making him feel that these 
common coinage daily intercourse re- 
while higher qualities are title-deeds 
e world only calls for on emergen- 

b you could never have persuaded him 
a position of dependence." 
have called him my private eecre- 
'd have treated him as my equal." 
7as very generous ; it was nobly gen- 
en I thought I had made him pre- 
; anywhere — and it would not take 

do so— I'd have contrived to bring 
ier his uncle's notice, — as a stranger, 
?e : if the effect were favorable, well 
d ; if it proved a failure, there was 
disappointment nor chagrin. Mrs. 
gave me a half assent, and I was on 
1 road with her son till this morning, 
bat unlucky meeting has, I suspect, 
everything." 
; why should it?" 

ly should anything happen as men's 
} or impulses decide it ? Why should 
1 be jealous of the good fortune that 
man has not won ?" 
iimed away her head and was silent, 
not have told you one word of this, 
rafford, if I had not been so sore 
that I couldn't afford to let you, while 
)g your friend, accuse me of want of 
ty and unfairness. Let me own it 
—I viras piqued by all your praises of 
ng man ; they sounded so like insid- 
ticisms on others less fortunate in 
7or." 
if the great Mr. Maitlaod could care 

judgments of mine," said she ; and 
IS in her voice and manner a strange 
; of levity and seriousness, 
y arc the judgments that he cares 

in all the world," said he, eagerly. 
ve beard from your lips one-half the 
one-tenth part of the interest you so 
istowed on that young man — " 
3re are we going, George? What 
this? " exclaimed she, suddenly. 

Tilney Park, ma'am; this is the 

it's the upper road, and I told you 
the lower road, by Captain Gra- 
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** Nq, ma'am ; you only said Tilney." 

'' Is it possible? and didn't you tell him, 
Mr. Maitland?" 

"I? I knew nothing of the road. To tell 
you the truth," added he, in a whisper, <' I 
cared very little where it led, so long as I sat 
at your side." 

Very flattering , indeed ! Have we passed 
the turn to the lower road very far, George? " 

*^ Yes, ma'am ; it's a good five miles be- 
hind us, and a bad bit of road too — all fresh 
stones." 

And you were so anxious to call at the 
cottage? " said she, addressing Maitland with 
a smile of some significance. 

<< Nothing of the kind. I made some sort 
of silly promise to make a visit as I passed. 
I'm sure I don't know why, or to gratify 
whom." 

*' O cruel Mr. Maitland-^false Mr. Mait- 
land ! how can you say this ? But are we to 
go back? — that is the question; for I see 
George is very impatient, and trying to make 
the horses the same." 

<* Of course not. Go back ? it was all the 
coachman's fault — took the wrong turning, 
and never discovered his blunder till we were 
— I don't know where." 

** Tilney, George—go on," said she ; then 
turning to Maitland, "And do you imagine 
that the charming Sally Graham or the fas- 
cinating Rebecca will understand such flimsy 
excuses as these, or that the sturdy old com- 
modore will put up with them ? " 

" I hope so, for their sakes at least ; for 
it will save them a world of trouble to do 
so." 

" Ungrateful as well as perfidious. Ton 
were a great favorite with the Grahams. 
Beck told me, the night before they left the 
Abbey, that you were the only * ^l^gant ' — 
exquisite she called it — she ever met that 
wasn't a fool." 

< ' The praise was not extravagant. 1 don't 
feel my cheek growing hot under it." 

" And Sally said that if she had not seen 
with her own eyes, she'd never have believed 
that a man with such a diamond ring, and 
such wonderful pendants to his watch, could 
hook an eight-pound salmon, and bring him 
to land." 

" That indeed touches me," said he, lay- 
ing his hand over his heart. 

" And old Graham himself dedared to my 
father that if one of his girls had a ieuacj that 
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way, though you weren't exactly hi| style of 
man, nor precisely what he'd choose — *' 

** Do spare me ! I heseech yon, have some 
pity on me ! " 

*' That he'd not set himself against it ; and 
that, in fact, with a good certificate as to 
character, and the approved guarantee of 
respectable people, who had known you some 
years — " 

'• I implore you to stop ! " 

** Of course I'll stop when you tell me the 
theme is one too delicate to follow up ; but, 
like all the world, you let one run into every 
sort of indiscretion, and only cry halt when 
it is too late to retire. The Grahams, how- 
ever, are excellent people — old G. G., as they 
call him, a distinguished officer. He cut out 
somebody or something from under the guns 
of a Spanish fort, and the girls have refused 
— let me see whom they have not refused : 
but I'll make them tell you, for* we'll cer- 
tainly call there on our way back." 

The malicious drollery with which she 
poured out all this bad heightened her color 
and given increased brilliancy to her eyes. 
Instead of the languid delicacy which usually 
marked her features, they shone now with 
animation and excitement, and became in 
consequence &r more beautiful. So striking 
was the change, that Maitland paid little 
attention to the words, while he gazed with 
rapture at the speaker. 

It must have been a very palpable admira- 
tion he bestowed, for she drew down her veil 
with an impatient jerk of the hand, and said, 
"Well, sir, doesn't this arrangement suit you, 
or would you rather make your visit to Port 
Graham alone?" 

" I almost think I would," said he, laugh- 
ing. " I suspect it would be safer." 

"Oh, now that I know your intentions — 
that you have made me your confidant — ^you'll 
see that 1 can be a marvel of discretion." 

" Put up your veil again, and you may be 
as maligne as you please." 

" There ! yonder isTilney," said she, has- 
tily, " where you see those fine trees. Are 
the horses distressed, George?" 

"Well, ma'am, they've had enough of it." 

" I mean, are they too tired to go round by 
the river-side and the old gate? " 

" It's a good two miles round, ma'am ? " 

" Oh, I know what that means," said she, 
in a whisper. " If there should be anything 
amiSB for the next three months, it will be 
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that cruel day^s work down at TQney wiH be 
charged with it. Go in by the new lodge," 
added she aloud ; " and as they have innu- 
merable carriages here, Mr. liLutlaiid, I'll 
take you a drive over there to-morrow. It'« 
a very nice thing, isn't it, to be as rich as 
old Mrs. A&xweil, and to be always ]^y- 
ing the part of * Good Fairy,' giving splendid 
banquets, delicious little country parties to 
all the world ; o£fering horses to ride, boats to 
sail in? What are you looking at so £z- , 
edly?" 5 

" I think I recognize a conveyance I once 
had the happiness to travel in. Isn't that 
the Graham equipage before us? " 

"I declare it is!" cried she, joyfbDy. 
" lucky Mr. Maitland ! they are going to 
Tilney." ] 

As she spoke, Greorge, indignant at being ^ 
dusted by a shambling old mare vrith long ^ 
fetlocks, gathered up his team in his hand, 
and sent them " spinning " past the lambe^ 
ing jaunting-car, giving the Grahams ody 
time to recognize the carriage and its two oc- 
cupants. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
TONY'S TBOVBLES. 

When Tony Butler met Mrs. Tra£fo^d'soa^ 
riage he was on his road, by a cross paih, to 
the back entrance of Lyle Abbey. It was 
not his intention to pay a visit there at that 
moment, though he vras resolved to 40 bo 
later. His present errand was to convey a 
letter he had written to Maitland, aoceptiDg 
the proposal of the day before. 

He had not closed his eyes all night tbiok- 
ing of it. There was a captivation in its 
promise of adventure that he felt to be im- 
sistible. H« knew too well the defects of bis 
nature and of his intelligence not to be aware 
that, in any of the ordinary and recognized 
paths in life, he must see himself overtake! 
and left behind by almost all. What were 
called the learned professions were strictly 
debarred to him. Had he even the meaof 
for the study, he would not have the quali- 
ties to pursue them. He did not feel that hi 
could take willingly to a trade; as Utile 
could he be a clerk. To be sure, he had ob< 
tained this appointment as messenger, bat 
how disparagingly Maitland* had spoken of 
it ! He said, it is true, they " weren't bad 
things " — that " gentlemen somehow or other 
managed to live on them ; " but he hinted 
that these were gentlemen whose knowledge 
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r life Lad taught them a variety of little 
coomphshmeDts — sach as whist, billiards, 
nd ecarte — which form the traffic of society, 
nd a yery profitable traffic, too, to him who 
mows a little more of them than his neigh- 
>or8. Worst of all, it was a career, Mait- 
iand said, that led to nothing. You can be- 
come an << old messenger," if you live long 
enough,, but nothing more ; and he pictured 
the life of a traveller who had lost every in- 
terest in the road he journeyed — who, in fact, 
only thought of it with reference to the time 
it occupied — as one of the dreariest of all 
imaginable things. < < This monotony, ' ' added 
he, " will do for the fellow who has seen 
everything and done everything — not for the 
fresh spirit of youth, eager to taste, to learn, 
and to enjoy. A man of your stamp ought 
to have a wider and better field — a sphere 
wherein his very vitality will have fair play. 
Try it; follow it if you <»n, Butler," said 
he ; ** but I'm much mistaken in you, if you'll 
he satisfied to sit down with a station that 
only makes you a penny-postman magnified." 
Very few of us have courage to bear such a 
test as this — to hear the line we are about to 
take, the service we are about to enter, the 
oolony we are about to sail for, disparaged, 
munoved. The unknown has always enough 
of terror about it without the dark forebod- 
ings of an evil prophet. 

"I like Maitland's project better," said 
Tony, after a long night's reflection. <*At 
all events, it's the sort of thing to suit me. 
If I should come to grief, it will be a sad day 
for poor mother ; but the same might happen 
me when carrying a despatch-bag ! I think 
he ought to have been more explicit, and let 
ine hear for whom I am to fight, though per- 
haps it doesn't much signify. I could fight 
for any one but Yankees ! I think I'll say 
•done.' This Maitland is a great * Don ' — 
has apparently fortune and station . It can ' t 
be a mistake to sail in the same boat with 
Mm. I'llioertainly say « done.' " With this 
resolve be jumped out of bed, and wrote the 
tbUowing brief note : — 

** BuRNSiDB, Tuesday Morning. 
" Dear Sir, — I'll not take the three days 
rem gave me to consider your ofier ; I accept 
t at onoe. xours truly, 

"Tony Sutler. 
' Norman Maitland, Esq., Lyle Abbey." 

" I'll have to write to Ske%," said he to 
tnuBelf, "and say, You may tell my noble 
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patron that I don't want the messengership, 
and that when next I call at the office I'll 
kick Willis for nothing. I don't suppose 
that this is the formal way of resigning, hoL 
I take it they'll not be sorry to be quit of me, 
and it will spare the two old coves in white 
cravats all the trouble of having me plucked 
at the examination. Poor Skefiy wont be 
pleased, though ; he was to have * coached 
me ' in foreign tongues and the Rule of Three. 
Well, I'm glad I'm in for a line of life where 
nobody asks about Colenso's Arithmetic, nor 
has so much as heard of Olendorfs Method. 
Oh, dear ! how much happier the world must 
have been when people weren't so confound- 
edly well-informed ! so awfully brimful of all 
knowledge as they now are ! In those pleas- 
ant days, instead of being a black sheep^ I'd 
have been pretty much like the rest of the 
flock." 

The speculations on this topic — this golden 
age of ignorance and bliss— occupied him all 
the way, as he walked over the hills to leave 
his letter at the gate-lodge for Mr. Maitland. 

Resisting all the lodge-keeper's induce- 
ments to talk — for he was an old friend of 
Tony, and wanted much to know where he 
had been and what doing of late, and why he 
wasn't up at the Abbey every day as of yore 
— ^Tony refused to hear of all the sad conse-. 
quences that had followed on his absence; 
how the " two three-year-olds had gone back 
in their training ; " how " Piper wouldn't let 
a saddle be put on his back ; " how the carp 
were all dying in the new pond, nobody 
knew why — there was even something wrong 
with the sun-dial over the stable, as though 
the sun himself had taken his departure in 
dudgeon, ar)d wouldn't look straight on the 
spot since. These were, with many more, 
shouted after him as he turned away, while 
he, laughing, called out, " It will be all 
right in a day or two, Mat. I'll see to every- 
thing soon." 

" That I'U not," muttered he to himself 
when alone. " The smart hussar — the brave 
captain-^may try his hand now. I'd like to 
see him on Piper. I only wish that he may 
mount him with the saddle tightly girthed ; 
and if he doesn't cut a somerset over his head, 
my name isn't Tony ! Let us see, too, what 
he'll do with those young dogs ; they're wild 
enough by this time ! I take it he's too great 
a swell to know anything about gardening or 
grafting— so much the worse for my lady's 
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flower-plot ! There's one thing I'd like to be 
aljle to do every morning of my life," thought 
he, in sadder mood — "just to give Alice's 
chestnut mare one canter, to make her neck 
flexible and her mouth light, and to throw 
her back on her haunche§ ! And then, if I 
could only see Alice on her ! just to see 
her as she bends down over the mane and 
pats the mare's shoulder to coax her not to 
buck-leap ! There never was a picture that 
equalled it! the mare snorting, and with 
eyes flashing, and Alioe all the while caress- 
ing her, and saying, ' How silly you are, 
Maida ! come, now, do be gentle ! '" 

These thoughts set others in motion — the 
happy, happy days of long ago ; the wild, 
half-reckless gallops over the fern-clad hills 
in the clear, bright days of winter— or the 
still more delightful saunterings of a sum- 
mer's eve on the seashore ! — none of them — 
not one — ever to come back again. It was 
just as his reveries had reached so far that he 
caught sight of the four dappled grays — they 
were Alice's own — swinging smoothly along 
in that long, easy stride, by which thorough- 
breds persuade you that work is no distress 
to them. It was only as they breasted the 
hill that he saw that the bearing-reins were 
not let down — a violation of a precept on 
which he was inexorable ; and he hastened, 
with all the speed he could, to catch them ere 
they gained the crest of the ridge. 

To say the truth, Tony was somewhat 
ashamed of himself for his long absence 
from the Abbey. If it were not ingratitude, 
it had a look of it. They knew nothing of 
what had passed between Mark and himself, 
and could only pronounce upon his con- 
duct as fickleness, or worse ; and he was glad 
of an opportunity to meet them less formally 
than by a regular morning visit. Either 
Alice and her sister, or Alice alone, were 
certain to be in the carriage ; for Lady Lyle 
was too timid to trust herself with those 
"grays;" and so he bounded forward, his 
heart full of expectancy, and burning once 
more to hear that voice whose very chidings 
were as music to him. 

He was close to the carriage before he saw 
Maitland ; indeed, the sight of Alice, as he 
drew near, had so entranced him that he saw 
nothing else ; but when his eyes did fall on 
her companion, a pang shot through him as 
though be had been stabbed. In the raging 
jealousy of the moment everythicg was for- 
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gotten but his passion — his hatred of that 
man. He'd have given his right hand to be 
able to hurl at him a mortal defiance — to have 
dared him to the death. Indeed, so far as 
the insolence of his stare could convey his 
meaning, it declared an open vrar between 
them. Nor did Maitland 's attitude assuage 
this anger ; he lay back with a cool assump- 
tion of superiority — an air of triumphant sat- 
isfaction — that seemed to say, £ach of ns is in 
the place that befits him. 

So overcome was he by passion, that even 
Alice's invitation to get into the carriage' 
sounded like an outrage to his ears. Jt was 
bitter enough to cast him off without making 
him witness the success of another. Mait- 
land 's daring to apologize for him — ^to ex- 
plain away why he had or had not done this, 
that, or t'other — was more than his endurance 
could brook ; and as he hurried away from 
the spot, dashing recklessly down cliff and ■ 
crag, and sprang from rock to rock without ft 
thought of the peril, he almost accused hioQ' 
self of cowardice and cold-bloodedness for not 
having insulted him on the instant, and, by 
some open outrage, forced upon him a quar- 
rel from which there could be no retreating- 
" If I'd insulted him before her," cried he, 
"^ he never could have evaded me by calling 
me an angry boy.'.' 

** I'll have no companionship with him, a-t 
all events," said he, suddenly checking hioti- 
self in his speed ; '' he shall Neither be leader 
nor comrade of mine. I'll get my letter bacfe 
before it reach him." With this resolve b© 
turned his steps back again to the Abbc^- 
Although he knew well that he must read* 
the lodge before they could return from thei^ 
drive, he hurried along as though his life d^* 
pended on it. The keeper was out, but Touy 
dashed into the lodge, and found, as he eS^"^ 
pected, the letter on the chimney ; he tore i* 
into fragments, and turned away. 

The day was already drawing to a close »^ 
he descended the little path to the Bumside* 
and saw his mother awaiting him in tb^ 
porch. As he came nearer, he perceive*^ 
that she held up a letter in her hand. < < Some* 
thing important, Tony dear," cried she. " V 
is printed at top, * on H. M.'s Service! 
marked * Immediate ' undenieath. 
been very impatient all the day for 
return." 

Although Tony's mood at the moment 
not dispose him to be on jthe Very best 
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«?ith the world at large, nor even with him- 
self, be felt a straDge sort of vainglorious 
glow through him at being addressed on a 
great Bquare-sbaped envelope, ** On Her Maj- 
esty's Service," and with a huge seal, the 
royal arms, affixed. It imparted a sense of 
self-importance that was very welcome at 
such a moment. It was a spoonful of brandy 
to a man not far from fainting. 

With all this, he dijdn't like his mother to 
see how much this gratified or interested him : 
and he tossed the letter to one side, and said, 
"I hope the dinner isn't flB^r off; I'm very 
hungry." 

^' It will be on the table in a few minutes, 
Tony ; but let us hear what her majesty wants 
with you." 

'/ It's nothing that wont keep till I have 
eaten my dinner, mother; at all events, I 
don't mean to inquire." 

"I suppose I may break the seal myself, 
then," said she, in a half-pique. 

"If you like — if you have any curiosity in 
the matter." 

"That I have," said she, tearing open the 
CDvelope. 

" Why, it's nothing, after all, Tony. It's 
not from her majesty at all. It begins ' Dear 
Mer.'" 

"It's from Skeffy," cried he, taking it 
from ber hands, ** and is far more interesting 
tome than if it came from the premier." 

Mrs. Butler sat down, disappointed and 
nd. It was a reminiscence of long ago, that 
formally shaped document, with its big seal, 
raninding her of days when the colonel — her 
eolonel — used to receive despatches from the 
War Office— grave documents of which he 
seldom spoke, but whose importance she could 
read in the thoughtful lines of his face, and 
which always impressed her with his conse- 
qoenoe. ** Ah, dear ! " sighed she, drearily, 
-"who would have thought it? " 

So is it very often in this same world of 
OOTB, that the outsides of things are only sol- 
eom cheats. The orderly who terrifies the 
Tillage, as he dashes past at speed, is but the 
bearer of an invitation to dine. The ambas- 
sador's bag is filled not with protocols and 
treities, bat with fish-sauce or pickled wal- 
nots; the little sack — marked '< most impor- 
tant" — being choke-full of Russian cigar- 
ettes. Even lawn and lawyers' wigs are 
oocaflionally the external coverings to quali- 
ties that fall short of absolute wisdom ; so 
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that, though Mrs. Butler exclaimed, **Who 
would have thought it 7 " one more conversant 
with life would have felt less surprise and 
less disappointment. A laugh from Tony — 
almost a hearty laugh— startled her from her 
musings. " What is it, Tony dear? " asked 
she — " what is it that amuses you? " 

* ' I'll read it all for you , mother. It's from 
Skeffy, and you'd think you heard him talk- 
ing, it's so like him. 

" ' F. 0., Sunday Morning. 

" * Dear Butler, — What a fright you have 
given us all, old fellow, to have levanted so 
suddenly, leaving your traps with the waiter, 
as we first thought, but as we afterwards dis- 
covered exchanging them with one Rory Quin, 
who, apparently sorry for his bargain, came 
for three successive mornings to the hotel to 
find out your present whereabouts.' 

** Do you understand him, mother ? " asked 
Tony at this. 

"Partly— goon." 

He resumed — "*Rory, however, would 
seem to have a private scrape of his own to 
occupy him now, for 1 found to-day that a 
policeman was waiting all the morning to ar- 
rest him, of which he seems to have had 
timely notice, for he did not appear, and " R. 
960" says, with much solemnity, he wont 
come no more.' " 

" What does that mean, Tony? " 

<* I can make nothing of it. I hope and 
trust that I am not the cause of the poor fel- 
low's troubles. I'll write about this at once. 
' More of all this, however, when we meet, 
which I rejoice to say will be soon. I have 
got fourteen days' leave, and am going over 
to your immediate neighborhood, to visit an 
aunt, or a cousin, or a grandmother — if she 
likes — a certain Mrs. Maxwell of Tilney, who 
has lots of cash and no one to leave it to— 
five thousand a year in estate ; I don't know 
what in the Threes ; and is, they tell me, 
weighing all her relatives, real or imaginary, 
in the balance of her esteem, to decide who 
is to be the lord of Tilney, and which of us 
would most worthily represent her name and 
house. Preaching for a call is nothing to 
this — and a C. S. examination is cakes and 
gingerbread to it. Just fancy a grand com- 
petitive dinner of both sexes, and the old lady 
watching who ate of her favorite dish, or virho 
passed the decanter she " affectioned." Im- 
agine yourself talking, moving, sneezing. 
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■Billing, or blowing jooT nose, wiifa. five thoa-[ -- finish the letter Sa/L" 
mod a jear on the iaaoe. Hctore to jour : '-* Ah, this is all alxiiit putting Inm np — 
mind the ti'jrtarefl of a acmtinj thac maj zaks anywhere — in a dzessing-iQQB or a dosei. 
in anything from joor complexioa t> your . -At Cariacoart last year th^ laid imihing to 
dbsax^cXeTj and which, choa^ Aciefied wish give me bat a bath-room. Tbejuoed to qoii 
j.xir morals, m^ht discover *- aomeching an- me aboat sleeping in *'*' marblft hdDs," for 1 
pleasing about yoar month." lay in the bash.' *' 

-^ -Worst news of ail^ I hear that the greon -* He seems a good-tempered deatme," 
2^0Tman Maitland is somewhere ia yoar tI- said the old lady, who coald noi repceas a 
dnity, and of coarse will be invited wherever laugh this time. 

anything is going on. If he cares t.> do 13. 1 . - The best in the world ; azid fioeh spirits ! 
sappose he'll cat as all out, and that the old I wish yoa saw him do tl^e back-flonenet 
iady would rather hncj she made a graceful over a chair, or the firog's leap acroBB a table. 
exit from Ii£e if this illostriooa swell were to For all that, mother/ ' said he, with a diaiige 
play chief moamer t) her. By the way. do of tone. '- he's a perfect gentleman ; and 
yoa know the man I'm talking of? He's a thoagh he's very short— only so hi^ ! — he 
moDStroos clev^ felL^w, and a great mystery , looks a gentleman too.'' 
to boot. I know him very slightly ; indeed, j -• I am not likely to forget all his kind- 
so slightly that I'm not sure he knovrs mg. , ness to yoa. Tony/' siid she, feeliiigly. " If 

*"' As it would be invaloaUe to me to have ■ we coald only receive him smtaUy, I*d be 
a word of counsel &om you, knowing nothing. ; happy and proad to do it ; as it is, hovrever, 



or next to nothing, of my dear relative, I 
mean to start directly for yoa at once, and have 
one day with yoa before I go on to Tilney. 
Will this bore yoa, or inconvenience yoa? 
Is your house fall? Most bouses are at this 
time o' year.' " 

At thia Tony laid down the letter and 
taughed immoderately ; not so, however, his 
■bother. She tomed her head avray, and sat, 
with ber hands closely locked, in silence. 

** Isn't it good? — ^isn't it dovrnrigfat droU, 
mother, to ask if our house be so fall of guests, 
we hare no room for another? I declare, 
thoagh it has a sore side to it, the question 
oreroomes me with its adsurdity." 

" That's not the vray I'm looking at it, 
Tony," said she, sadly. 

*^ But there's no other vray to look at it. If 
one can't take that view of it, one would — " 
He stopped suddenly, for he saw the old lady 
lift her handkerchief to her eyes, and hold 
it there. • ' But you are right , mother, ' ' said 
be, quickly. " To bear it well one needn't 
laugh at it. At all events, what answer arc 
we to make him?" 



the man, being a gentleman, will pot op aU 
the better with our humble entertainment : 
so, jast tell him to come, Tony ; but tell him 
also what he*s coming to. His room will be 
pretty mach like the bath-room, and the 
company he'll meet af)Eerwards yeiy onlike 
what he saw at the fine house." 

*- Hell take all in good part, or I'm ipuch 
mistaken in him. So here goes for the an- 
swer : — 

"•Dear Seeft, — We live in a eottage 
with five rooms. We have one msid-servant, 
and vre dine at two. If you have coorage to 
, face all this, you'll have the heartiest of vrel- 
comes from my mother and yoor sincere 
&i«id, Toarr BuTUER. 

«' ^ The mail will drop yoo at GoleTaine, and 
111 be on the look-out for yoa er&tj iwoming 
firom this forward.' 

« Wont that do, mother?" asked he. 

'' I think you might have done it better ; 
but I suppose you youi^ folk understand each 
other best in your own fiishion, so let it be." 
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PART VI. — CHAPTER XX. 
THE XINISTEB's VISIT. 

WhUiB Tony was absent that morning from 
home, Mrs. Butler had a visit from Dr. Stew- 
art ; he came over, he said, to see Tony, and 
ask the news of what he had done in England. 
" I hope, ma'am," said he, — and there was 
something dry and reserved in his manner, — 
" I hope, ma'am, your son has brought you 
good tidings of his late journey. A big city 
is a big temptation, and we dinna want temp- 
tations in this world of ours." 

** I know it well, doctor," said she, with 
a sigh, " and if it had been any other than 
Tony-i— Ah, doctor ! why do you shake your 
head? — ^you make me think you've heard 
something or other. What is it, sir? " 

*' It's just nothing at all, Mrs. Butler, but 
yoop own fears, and very proper fears, too, 
they are, for a young lad that goes away from 
home for the first time in his life, and to such 
a place too. Ah, me ! " cried he, in a sort 
of apostrophe ; '< it's not so easy to be in grace 
down about Charing Cross and the Haymar- 
ket." 

»* Yon 're just frightening me. Dr. Stewart, 
tbat^s what it is you are doing." 
.. *« And I say it again, ma'am, it's yourself 
is the cause o' it all. But tell me what suc- 
cess he has had ; has he seen Sir Harry El- 
phinstone?" • 

«« That he has, and seen a greater than Sir 
Han^ ; he has come b<:ck with a fine place, 
doctor ; he's to be one of the Queen's — I for- 
get whether they call them couriers or mes- 
sengers — that bring the State despatches all 
over the world ; and as poor dear Tony s^ys, 
it's a place that was made for him, for they 
don't want Greek or Latin, or any more book- 
learning than a country gentleman should 
have. What are you sighing about. Dr. 
Stewart? There's nothing to sigh over get- 
ting five, maybe six, hundred a year." 

** I was not sighing ; I was only thinkin'. 
And when is he to begin this new life? " 

*« If you are sighing ovef the fail it is for a 
Butler, one of his kith and kin, taking a very 
humble place, you may jusi spare your feei- 
iDgs, doctor ; for there are others as good as 
himself in the same employ." 

<« And what does Sir Arthur say to it, 
ma'am? *' asked he, as it were to divert her 
thoughts into another course. 

«* Well, if you must know. Dr. Stewart," 
said she, drawing herself up and smoothing 
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down her dress with dignity, ** we have ven- 
tured to take this step without consulting 
Sir Arthur, or any of his family." 

A somewhat long silence ensued. At last 
she said, ** If Tony was at home, doctor, he'd 
tell you how kindly his father's old friend 
received him— taking up stories of long ago, 
and calling him Watty, just as he used to do. 
And so if they did not give my poor boy a 
better place, it was because there was noth- 
ing just ready at the moment, perhaps, or 
nothing to fit him ; for, as Sir Harry said, 
laughingly, * We can't make you a bishop, I 
fear.' " 

" I dinna see anything against it," mut- 
tered the old minister, not sorry for the 
chance of a shot against Episcopacy. 

**I'm thinking, Dr. Stewart, "said she, tart- 
ly, " that your rheumatism must be troub- 
ling you to-day ; and indeed, I'm ashamed to 
say I never asked you how the pains were ! " 

** I might be better and I might be worse, 
ma'am," was the qualified reply, and again 
came a pause. 

" Tony was saying the other day, doctor," 
resumed she, ** that if you will try a touch of 
what he calls the white oils." 

*' I'm very much obliged to him, Mrs. But- 
ler ; he put a touch of the same white oils on 
my pony one day, and the beast that was al- 
ways a lamb before just kicked me over his 
head when I got into the saddle." 

" You forget, doctor, you are not a beast of 
burden yourself." ■ ^ 

** We're all beasts of burden, ma'am — all 
of us — even the best, if there be any best ! 
heavy laden wi' our sins, and bent down wi' 
our transgressions. No, no," added he, with a 
slight asperity, "I'll have none of his white 
oils." 

*' Well, you know the proverb, doctor, — 
'He that winna use the means must bear the 
moans.' " 

" 'Tis a saying that hasna much sense in 
it," said the doctor, crankily ; " for who's to 
say when the means is blessed? " 

Here was a point that offered so wide a field 
for discussion that the old lady did not dare 
to make a rejoinder. 

** I'll be going to Derry to-morrow, Mrs. 
Butler," resumed he, " if I can be of any 
service to you." 

*» Going to Derry, doctor? that's a long 
road for you ! " 

" So it is, ma'am ; but I'm going to fetch 
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Ijack my dochter Dolly ; she's to come by the 
packet to-morrow evening." 

" Doily coming home ! How is that ? You 
did not expect her ; did you ? " 

** Not till I got her letter this morning ; 
and that's what made mo come over to ask if 
Tony had maybe told you something about 
how she was looking, and what sort of spirits 
she seemed in ; for her letter's very short — 
only says, * I've got a kind of longing to be 
back again, dear father ; as the song says, 
**It's hame, and it's hame, and it's hame I fain 
wad be ; " and as I know well there will be 
an open heart and an open door to greet me, 
I'm off to-night for Liverpool.' " 

** She's a good girl, and whatever she does, it 
will be surely for the best," said the old lady 

" I know it well ; " and he wiped his eyes 
as he spoke. '^ But I'm sore troubled to think 
it's maybe her health is breaking, and I want- 
ed to ask Tony about her. D'ye remember, 
ma'am, how he said she was looking? " 

Now, if there was anything thoroughly re- 
pugnant to the old lady's habits, it was un- 
truthfulness ; and yet, as Tony had not men- 
tioned Dolly since his return, her only escape 
was by a little evasion, Baying, " When he 
wrote to me his first letter from London, doc- 
tor, he said, » I was sorry to find Dolly look- 
ing pale, and I thought thin also ; besides,' 
added he, 'they have cut off her pretty brown 
hair.' " 

" Y^s, she told me of that," sighed the doc- 
tor. ** And in her last note she says again, 
*Dinna think me a fright, father dear, for it's 
growing again, and I'm not half so ugly as I 
was three weeks ago ; ' for the lassie knows 
it was always a snare to me, and I was ever 
pleased wi' her bright, cheery face." 

" And a bright, cheery face it was ! " 

** Ye mind her smile, Mrs. Butler. It was 
, like hearing good news to see it. Her moth- 
er had the same." And the old man's lip 
trembled, and his cheek, too, as a heavy tear 
rolled slowly down it. ** Did it ever strike 
you, ma'am," added he, in a calmer tone, 
'ithat there's natures in this world gi'en to 
us just to heal the affections, as there are 
herbs and plants sent to cure our bodily ail- 
ments?" 

" It's a blessed thought, doctor." 

<< Eh, ma'am, it's more than a thought ; it's 
a solemn tru th . Bu 1 1 'm staying o wer long ; 
I've to go over to John Black's and see his 
sister before I leave ; and I'd like, too, to say 
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a word o' comfort to auld Matty M'din- 

tock." 

'' You'll be back for the Sabbath, doc- 
tor?" asked she. 

" Wi' His help and blessing, ma'am." 

^' I was thinking if maybe you and dear 
Dolly would come and take dinner here— 
Saturday — there will be nothing ready for 
you at home ; and it would be such a pleas- 
ure to Tony before he goes away." 

'* I thank you heartily, Mrs. Butler ; but 
our first evening under the auld roof we must 
e'en have it by ourselves. You'll no think 
the worse o' us for this, I am sure, ma'am." 

" Certainly not : then shall we say Mon- 
day ? Dolly will be rested by that time, and 
Tony talks of leaving me so soon." 

** I'll just, wi' your good leave — I'll just 
wait till I see Dolly ; for maybe she'll no be 
ower strong when she comes. There's noth- 
ing I can do for you in Derry ; is there? " 

** Nothing, sir — nothing that I think of at 
this moment," said she, coldly ; for the doc- 
tor's refusal of her second invitation had 
piqued her pride ; and whether it was from 
his depression or some other cause, the doc- 
tor himself seemed less cordial than was his 
wont, and took his leave with more ceremony 
than usual. 

The old lady watched him till he was out of 
sight, sorely perplexed to divine whether ha 
had really unburdened his conscience of all 
he had to say, or had yet something on bis 
mind unrevealed. Her kindly nature, how- 
ever, in the end mastered all other thoughts ; 
and, as she sat down once more to her knit- 
ting, she muttered, <' Poor man ! it's a sore 
stroke of poverty when the sight of one's only 
child coming back to them brings the sense 
of distress and want with it." The words 
were not well uttered when she saw Tony 
coming up the little pathway ; he was strid- 
ing along at bis own strong pace, but bis hat 
was drawn down . over his brows, and he 
neither looked right nor left as he went. 

" Did you mert the doctor, Tony? "said 
she, as she opened the door for him. 

" No ; how should I meet hini? I've not 
been to the Bumside." 

'' But he has only left the house this min- 
ute ; you must have passed each other." 

** I came down the cliff. I was taking a 
short cut," said he, as ho threw himself into 
a seat, evidently tired and weary. 

** He has been here to say that he's off 
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for Deiry to-night with the mail, to meet 
Dolly." 

"To meet Dolly!" 

*' Yes ; she's coming hack ; and the doctor 
cannot say why, for she's over that fever she 
had, and getting stronger every day ; and 
yet she Writes, * ¥ou must come and fetch me 
from Derry, father, for I'm coming home to 
you.' And the old man is sore distressed to 
make out whether she's ill again, or what's 
the meaning of it. And he thought, if he 
saw you , it was just possible you could tell 
him something." 

"What could I tell him? Why should 
he imagine I could tell him? " said Tony, as 
a deep crimson flush covered his face. 

'* Only how she was looking, Tony, and 
whether you thought she seemed happy where 
she was living, and if the folk looked kind to 
her." 

" I thought she looked very sickly, and 
the people about her — the woman at least — 
not over kind. I'm not very sure, too, that 
Dolly herself wasn't of my mind, though she 
didn't say so. Poor girl ! " 

*• It's the poor old father I pity the most, 
Tony ; he's not far off seventy, if he's not 
csver it ; and sore work he finds it keeping 
body and soul together ; and now he has the 
poor sick lassie come back to him, wanting 
many a little comfort, belike, that he can't 
affi>rd her. Ah, dear! isn't there a deal of 
misery in this life ? " 

*' Except for the rich," said Tony, with an 
almost savage energy. ' * They certainly have 
fine times of it. I saw that fellow Maitland, 
about an hour ago, lolling beside Alice Lyle 
— ^Traflfbrd, I mean — in her carriage, as if he 
owned the equipage and all it contained ; and 
why ? just because he is rich." 

** He's a fine handsome man, Tony, and 
has fine manners, and I would not call him a 
fellow." 

« * I would, then ; and if he only gives mo the 
chance, I'll call him a harder name to his 
fece." 

'* Tony, l^ony, how Can you speak so of 
one that wanted to befriend you ? " 

<< Befriend me, mother I You make me 
ashamed to hear you say such a word. Be- 
friend me ! " 

» * W hat's the matter with you , Tony ? You 
are not talking, no, nor looking like your- 
self. What's befallen you, my dear Tony? 
Yoa went out this morning so gay and light- 



hearted, it made me cheery to see you. Ay, 
and I did what I've not done for many a day, 
— I sung to myself over my work without 
knowing it, and now you*re come back as 
dark as night. What's in it, my boy ? toll 
your poor old mother. What's in it ? " 

"There's nothing in it, my own little moth- 
er, except that I'm a good-for-nothing, discon- 
tented dog, that sees himself in a very shabby 
condition, without having the pluck to try 
and get out of it. I say, mother, when are 
we to begin our lessons ? That confounded 
river Danube goes between me and my rest. 
Whether it rises in the Black Sea or the 
Black Forest, is just as great a puzzle to me 
as whether the word is spelt peo or poe in peo- 
ple." 

** Oh, Tony ! " 

" It's all very well saying, *0b, Tony; ' 
but I tell you, mother, a stupid fellow ought 
never to be told two ways for anything: 
never say to him, You can do it in this fash- " 
ion or in that ; but. There's the road straight 
before you ; take care you never go off it." 

" Mr. Maitland made that' same remark to 
me last week." 

*' Then don't tell it to me, for I hate him ! 
By the way, there's that gun of his. I for- 
got to take it back to Lyle Abbey. I think 
it was precious cool in him to suppose a 
stranger — a perfect stranger, as I am — would 
accept a present from him." 

'* If you are going to the Abbey, Tony, I 
wish you'd leave these books there, and thank 
my lady for all her kind attentions to me ; 
and say a word to Sir Arthur, too, to excuse 
my not seeing him when he called. Tell 
Gregg, the gardener, not to send me any more 
vegetables now ; it's the scarce season, and 
they'll be wanting them for themselves : and 
if you should chance to see Mr. Lockyer, the 
steward, just mention to him that the new 
sluice is just no good at all, and when the 
rain comes heavy, and the mill is not work- 
ing — the water comes up to the kitchen- 
door. Are you minding me, Tony ? 

"I'm not sure that I am," said he, mood- 
ily, as he stood examining the lock of the 
well-finished rifle. " I was to tell Lady Lyle 
something about cabbages, or the mill-race — 
which was it? " 

" You are not to make a fool of yourself, 
Tony," said she, half vexed and half amused. 
* I'll keep my message for another day." 

" And you'll do well," said he ; ** besides, 
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•I'm not very sure that I'll go farther than 
the gate-lodge ; " and so saying, he took bis 
hat, and, with the rifle on his shoulder, 
strolled out of the room. 

*' Ah ! he's more like his father every 
day !" sighed she, as she looked after him ; 
and if there was pride in the memory, there 
was some pain also. 

CHAPTEE XII. 
A COMFORTABLE COUNTBY-nOlTBE. 

If a cordial host and a graceful hostess can 
throw a wondrous charm over the hospitali- 
ties of a house, there is a feature in those 
houses where neither host nor hostess is felt 
which contributes largely to the enjoyment 
of the assembled company. I suspect, in- 
deed, that republics work more smoothly do- 
mestically than nationally. Tilney was cer- 
tainly a case in point. Mrs. Maxwell was 
indeed the owner — the demesne, the stables, 
the horses, the gardens, the fish-ponds, were 
all hers ; but somehow, none of the persons 
under her roof felt themselves her guests. It 
was an establishment where each lived as he 
liked, gave his own orders, and felt, very possi- 
bly, more at home, in the pleasant sense of the 
phrase, than in his own house. Dinner alone 
was a " fixture ; " everything else was at 
the caprice of each. The old lady herself 
was believed to take great pride in the per- 
fect freedom her guests enjoyed; and there 
was a story current of a whole family, who 
partook of her hospitalities for three weeks, 
meeting her once afterward in a watering- 
place, and only recognizing her as an old wo- 
man they saw at Tilney. Other tales there 
were of free comments of strangers made upon 
the household, the dinners, and such -like, to 
herself, in ignorance of who she was, which 
she enjoyed vastly, and was fond of relating, 
in strict confidence, to her few intimates. 

If there were a number of pleasant feat- 
ures in such a household, there were occa- 
sionally little trifling drawbacks that detract- 
ed slightly from its perfect working — mere 
specks in the sun, it is true, and, after all, 
only such defects as are inseparable from all 
things where humanity enters and influences. 
One of these — perhaps the most marked one 
— was the presumption of certain habitues to 
install themselves in certain rooms, which, 
from long usage, they had come to regard as 
their own. These prescriptive rights were 
BO well understood that the frequenters of 
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Tilney no more thought of disturbing them 
than they would of contesting their neigh- 
bors' title-deeds, or appropriating to them- 
selves some portions of their wardrobes. Oc- 
casionally, however, it did happen that some 
guest of more than ordinary pretension ar- 
rived — some individual whose rank or station 
placed him above these conventionalities — and 
in such cases some deviations from ordinary 
routine would occur, but so quietly and 
peacefully withal, as never to disturb the 
uniform working of the domestic machinery, 

'^ I find my rooms always ready for me 
here," said Mrs. Traflbrd ; '< and I have no 
doubt that Mrs. Maxwell has given orders 
about yours, Mr. Maitland ; but it's your 
own fault, remember, if you're not lodged to 
your liking." 

Maitland was not long in making his choice. 
A little garden pavilion, which was connected 
with the house by a glass corridor, suited him 
perfectly ; it combined comfort and quiet and 
isolation ; who could ask for more? — within 
an easy access of society when it was wanted. 
There was the vast old garden, as much or- 
chard and shrubbery as garden, to stroll in 
unobserved ; and a little bathroom, into which 
the water trickled all day long with a pleas- 
ant drip, drip, that sounded most soothingly. 

*< It's the commodore's favorite place, sir, 
this garden-house," said the butler, who did 
the honors to Maitland, << and it's only a 
chance that he^s not hero to claim it. There . 
was some mistake about his invitation, and I 
suppose he's not coming." 

<< Yes ; I passed him a couple of miles off; 
he'll be here almost immediately." 

" We'll put hhn up on the second floor, 
sir ; the rooms are all newly done up, and 
very handsome." 

" I am sorry if I inconvenience him, Mr.. 
Raikes," said Maitland, languidly ; " but I've 
got here now, and I'm tired, and my traps are 
half taken out ; and, in fact, I should be sor- 
rier still to have to change. You understand 
me ; don't you?" 

<< Perfectly, sir ; and my mistress, too, gave 
orders that you were to have any room yoa 
pleased ; and your own hours, too, for every- 
thing." 

<< She is most kind. When can I pay my 
respects to her?" 

<< Before dinner, sir, is the usual time. 
All the new company meet her in the draw- 
ing-room. Oh, there's the commodore now; 
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[ hear his voice, and I declare they're briog- 
iDg his trunks here, after all I said." 

The old sailor was now heard, in tones that 
might have roased a maindeck, calling to the 
aervants to bring down all his baggage to the 
payilion, to heat the bath, and send him some 
sherry and a sandwich. 

** I see you're getting ready for me, Raikes," 
aaid he, as the somewhat nervous functionary 
ippeared at the door. 

*' Well, indeed. Commodore Graham, these 
rooms are just taken.'* 

"Taken! and by whom? Don't you know, 
iXkd haven't you explained, that they are al- 
ways mine?" 

" We thought up to this morning, commo- 
dore, that you were not coming." 

" Who are ' we '-^you and the housemaids, 
eh? Tell me who are • we,' sir? " 

" My mistress was greatly distressed, sir, 
at George's mistake, and she sent him back 
late last night." 

*« Don't bother me about that. Who's here 
—who has got my quarters ? and where is he ? 
I suppose it's a man ? " 

" It's a Mr. Norman Maitland." 

" By George, I'd have sworn it ! " cried 
the commodore, getting purple with passion. 
•* I knew it before you spoke. Go in and say 
that Commodore Graham would wish to speak 
with him." 

" He has just lain down, sir : he said he 
didn't feel quite well, and desired he mightn't 
be disturbed." 

" He's not too ill to hear a message. Go 
in and say that Commodore Graham wishes 
to have one word with him. Do you hear 
me, sir?" 

A flash of the old man's eye, and a tighter 
grasp of his cane, — very significant in their 
WBjj — sent Mr. Raikes on his errand, from 
which, after a few minutes, he came back, 
■aying in a low whisper, •» He's asleep, sir 

at least, I think so ; for the bedroom-do or 

is locked, and his breathing comes very 
long." 

*« This is about the most barefaced — the 
most outrageously impudent" — He stopped, 
checked by the presence of the servant, which 
be had totally forgotten. " Take my traps 
back into the hall— do you hear me? — the 

hall ! " 

•* If you'd allow me, sir, to show the yel- 
low rooms up-stairs, with the bow- window" — 

•« In the attics, I hope? " 
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" No, sir— just over the mistrees's owu 
room on the second floor." 

** I'll save you that trouble, Mr. Raikes. 
Send Corrie here, my coachman — send hiuo 
here at once!" 

While Mr. Raikes went, or affected to go, 
toward the stables, — a mission which his dig- 
nity secretly scorned, — the commodore called 
out after him, " And tell him to give the 
mare a double feed, and put on the harness 
again^lo you hear me ? — to put the harness 
on her." 

Mr. Raikes touched his hat respectfully; 
but had the commodore only seen his face, he 
would ha^e seen a look that said, " What I 
now do must not be taken as a precedent — I 
do it, as the lawyers say, * without preju- 
dice.' " 

In a glow of hot temper, to which the as- 
cent of two pairs of stairs contributed some- 
thing, the old commodore burst into the room 
where his daughters were engaged unpack- 
ing. Sofas, tables, and chairs were already 
covered with articles of dress, rendering his 
progress a matter of very nice steering through 
themidst of them. 

"Cram them in again — stow them all 
away ! " cried he ; " we're going back." 

** Back where? " ^ked the elder, in that 
tone of dignified resistance years of strong op- 
position had taught her. 

•» Back to Port Graham, if you know such 
a place. I've ordered the car round to the 
door, and I mean to be off in a quarter of an 
hour." 

' * Bu t why ? What has happened ? What's 
the reason for this? " 

«« The reason is, that I'm not going to be 
packed, up in the top story, or given a bed in 
a barrack-room. That fellow Raikes — I'll re- 
member it to him next Christmas — that fel- 
low has gone and given the garden-house to 
that Mr. Maitland." 

»' Oh, is that all?" broke in Miss Graham. 

'* All, all ! Why, what more would you 
have? Did you expect that he had told me 
to brush his coat, or fetch his hot water? 
What the d — 1 do you mean by all ? " 

" Then why don't you take Jlrs. Chetwyn's 
rooms? they are on this floor. She's going 
now. They are most comfortable, and have a 
south aspect : by the way, she was just talk- 
ing of Maitland ; she knows all about him, 
and ho is the celebrated Norman Maitland." 

"Ah, let us hear that. I want to unearth 
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the fellow if I only knew how," said he, tak- 
ing a chair. 

** There's nothing to unearth, papa," said 
the younger daughter. " Mrs. Chetwyn says 
that there's not a man in England so courted 
and feted as he is ; that people positively fight 
for him at country-houses ; and it's a regular 
bait to one's company to say, ' We're to have 
Maitland with us.' " 

** And who is he?" 

*• She doesn't know." 

"What's his fortune?" 

'• She doesn't know." 

»' Where is it?" 

' ^ She's not sure. It must be somewhere 
abroad — in India, perhaps." 

<< So that this old woman knows just as 
much as we do ourselves, which is simply 
nothing ; but that people go on asking this 
man about to this dinner and that shooting 
just because they met him somewhere else, 
and he amused them ! " 

" 'Tis pretty clear that he has money, 
wherever it comes from," said Miss Gra- 
ham, authoritatively. '^ He came to Ilamil- 
ton Court with four hunters and three hack- 
neys, the like of which were never seen in the 
county." 

" Tell papa about his yacht," broke in the 
younger. 

'* I don't want to hear about his yacht ; 
I'd rather learn why he turned me out of my 
• old quarters." 

*' In all probability he never heard they 
were yours. Don't you know well what sort 
of house this is — how everybody does what 
he likes?" ^ 

"Why didn't Alice Lyle— Mrs. Trafford, 
I mean — tell him that I always took these 
rooms?" ^ 

" Because probably she was thinking of 
something else," said Miss Graham, signifi- 
cantly. **Mrs. Chetwyn watched them as 
they drove up, and she declares that, if Mait- 
land hadn't his hand in her muff, her eyes 
have greatly deceived her." 

** And what if ho had?" 

" Simply that it means they are on very 
excellent termej^ Not that Alice will make 
any real conquest there ; for, as Mrs. Chet- 
wyn said, he has seen far too many of these 
fine -lady airs and graces to be taken by 
them : " and she added, '* a frank, outspoken, 
natural girl, like your sister there, always at- 
tracts men of this stamp." 
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" Why didn't he come over on Wednesday, 
then ? It was his own appointment, and we 
waited dinner till seven o'clock, and have not - 
had so much as one line — no, not one line of 
apology." 

" Perhaps be was ill ; perhaps he was ab- j 
sent ; his note might have miscarried. At j 
all events, I'd wait till we meet him, and see f 
what explanation he'll make." 

" Yes, papa," chimed in Beck, ** just leave 
things alone. ' A strange hand on the rod 
never hooked the salmon,' is a saying of your 
own." 

" There's that stupid feUow brought the ^ 
car round to the door, just as if our splendid - 
equipage hadn't attracted criticism enough ^ 
on our arrival ! " said Miss Graham, as she 
opened the window, and by a gesture, more 
eloquent than graceful, motioned to the se^ 
vant to return to the stable-yard ; »* and there - 
come the post-horses," added she, ** for the - 
Chetwyns. Go now and secure her rooms be- ■ 
fore you're too late," and rather forcibly aid- 
ing her counsel, she bundled the old com- 
modore out of the chamber, and resumed the 
unpacking of the wardrobe. 

" I declare I don't know what he'll inte^ 
fere in next," said Miss Graham. 

" Yes," said Beck, with a weary sigh, " 1 
wish he'd go back to the American War, and 
what we did or did not do at Ticonderoga." 

Leaving these young ladies to discuss, in a 
spirit more critical than affectionate, the old 
commodore's ways and habits, let us for a 
moment return to Maitland", who had admit- 
ted young Lyle after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to see him. 

'* It's no easy matter to get an audience of ' 
you," said Mark. ** I have been here I can't ' 
say how many times, always to hear Fenton 
lisp out, * In the bath, sir.' " 

" Yes, I usually take my siesta that way. 
With plenty of eau-de-Cologne in it, there's 
no weakening effect. Well, and what is go- 
ing on here? any people that 1 know? I sup- 
pose not." 

'* I don't think it very likely ; they are all 
country families, except a few refreshers from 
the garrison at Newry and Dondalk." 

" And what do they do ? " 

<< Pretty much the same sort of thing you'd 
find in an English country-house. There's 
some not very good shooting. They make 
riding-parties. They have archery when it's 
fine, and billiards when it rains ; but they 
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Always dine very well at seven ; that much I 
can promise you." 

" Not such a cook as your father's, Lyle, 
Vm certain." 

" Perhaps not," said Mark, evidently flat- 
tered by the compliment. **But the cellar 
here is unequalled. Do you know that in 
the mere shadowy possibility of being one day 
ber heir, I groan every time I see that glori- 
ous Madeira placed, on the table before a set 
of fellows that smack their lips and say, » It's 
good sherry, but a trifle too sweet for my 
taste'?" 

** And this same heritage — how do the 
chances look?" 

" I shall want your power of penetration 
to say that. One day the old woman will 
take me aside and consult mo about fifty 
things ; and the next she'll say, * Perhaps 
we'd better make no changes, Mark. Heaven 
knows what ideas they may have who'll come 
afler me. ' She drives me half-distracted with' 
these capricious turns." 
*» It is provoking, no doubt of it." 
<* I'd not care so much if I thought it was 
to fall to fiella ; though, to be sure, no good- 
looking girl needs such a fortune as this. Do 
you know that the timber thrown down by 
the late gales is worth eight thousand pounds? 
and Harris, the steward, tells me it's not one- 
fourth of what ough^ to be felled for the sake 
of the young wood." 

<< And she has the whole and sole disposal 
of aU this?" 

^* Every stick of it and some six thousand 
acres besides! " 

** I'd marry her, if I were you. I declare 
I would." 
<< Nonsense ! this is a little too absurd." 
«« Amram married his aunt, and I never 
heard that she had such a dower ; not to say 
that the relationship in the present case is 
only a myth." 

'* Please to remember that she is about 
thirty years older than my mother." 

>< I bear it most fully in mind, and I scout 
the vulgar impertinences of those who ridi- 
cule these marriages. I think there is some- 
thing actually touching in the watchful care 
and solicitude of a youthful husband for the 
venerable object of bis affections." 

«» Well, you shall not point the moral by 
nty case, I promise you," said Mark, an- 
grily. 

«' That sublime spectacle that the gods are 



said to love — a great man struggling with ad- 
versity—is so beautifully depicted in these 
unions." 

*» Then why not — " He was going to say, 
**Why not marry her yourself?" but the 
fear of taking such a liberty with his distin- 
guished friend just caught him in time and 
stopped him. 

**ril tell you why not," said Maitland, 
replying to the unuttered question . "If you 
have ever dined at a civic fete, you'll have re- 
marked that there is some one dish or other 
the most gluttonous alderman will sufier to 
pass untasted — a sort of sacrifice offered to 
public opinion. And so it is, an intensely 
worldly man, as people are polite enough to 
regard me, must show, every now and then, 
that there are temptations which he is able to 
resist. Marrying for money is one of these. 
I might speculate in a bubble company ; I 
might traffic in cotton shares, or even * walk 
into ' my best friend at faro ; but I mustn't 
marry for money — that's positive." 

'* But apparently 1 might," said Mark, 
sulkily. 

"You might," replied Maitland with calm 
dignity of manner. 

"It is a privilege of which I do not mean 
to avail myself," said Mark, while his face 
was flushed with temper. " Do you know 
that your friends, the Grahams, are here?" 

" Yes ; I caught a glimpse of the fair Re- 
becca slipping sideways through life on a 
jaunting-car." 

" And there's the old commodore tramping 
over the house, and worrying every one with 
his complaints that you have turned him out 
of his rooms here, — rooms dedicated to his 
comfort for the last thirty years." 

" Reason enough to surrender them now. 
Men quit even the Treasury benches to give 
the Opposition a turn of office." 

" He's a quarrelsome old blade too," said 
Mark, " particularly if he suspects he's been 
* put upon.'" 

" No blame to him for that." 

" A word or two, said as you well know 
how to say it, will set all right ; or a line 
perhaps, saying that having accidentally 
heard from mo " — 

" No, no, Mark. Written excuses are like 
undated acceptances, and they may be pre- 
sented unexpectedly to you years after you've 
forgotten them. I'll tell the commodore 
that 1 shall not inconvenience him beyond a 
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m^;ting them. ** And t^ie commodore, is he 
h*.Te7'' 

"Yes; ril find him for you," said Beck, 
not sorry to display l^fore her country ac- 
/jiiajntancti the familiar terms she stood on 
with the grf^t Mr. Maitland. 

With what a frank cordiality did he shake 
thf} oM sailor's hand, and how naturally came 
that laugh alK>nt nothing, or something very 
clow Uf nothing, that Graham said, in allu- 



land. I never fimcied that old Tilney would 
be so honored." 

It vras not easy to acknowledge such a 
speech, and even Maitland's self-possession 
was pushed to its last limits by it ; bat this 
awkward feeling soon passed away onder the 
genial influence of the pleasant dinner. And 
it was as pleasant a dinner as good fiure and 
good wine and a well-disposed company coold 
make it. 
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At first a slight sense of reserre, a shade 
of restraint, seemed to hold conversation in 
check, and more particularly toward where 
Maitland sat, showing that a certain dread 
of him could he detected amongst those who 
would have fiercely denied if charged with 
Bach a sentiment 

The perfect urbanity, tinctured, perhaps, 
with a sort of racy humor, with which Mait- 
land acknowledged the old commodore 'a in- 
t yitation to take wine with him, did much 

• to allay this sense of distrust. * ' I say , Mait- 
[ land,'* cried he from the foot of the table, 
[ '* are you too great a dandy to drink a glass 
f of wine with me?" 

I A very faint flush colored Maitland 's cheek, 
' bat a most pleasant smile played on his mouth 

• as he said, '* I am delighted my dear commo- 
dore—delighted to repudiate the dandyism 
and enjoy the claret at the same time." 

** They tell me it's vulgar and old-&shioned, 
and I don't know what else, to take wine 
with a man," resumed the old sailor, encour- 
aged by iiis success to engage a wider atten- 
tion. 

"I only object to the custom when prac- 
tised at a royal table," said Maitland, << and 
where it obliges you to rise and drink your 
wine standing." As some of the company 
were firank enough to own that they heard 
of the etiquette for the first time, and others, 
who affected to be conversant with it, ingen- 
ionsly shrouded their ignorance, the conver- 
sation turned upon the various traits which 
characteri2se different courtly circles : and it 
was a theme Maitland knew how to make 
amusing — ^not vaingloriously displayirg him- 
self as a for^round figure, or even detailing 
the experiences as his own, but relating his 
anecdotes with all the modest diffidence of one 
who was giving his knowledge at second- 
iiand« 

The old general was alone able to cap sto- 
ries with Maitland on this theme, and told 
with some gusto an incident of his first ex- 
periences at Lisbon.^ >< We had," said he, 
*« a young attach^ to our Legation there — I 
am t ^llring of, I regret to say, almost fifty 
years ago. He was a very good-looking 
young fellow, quite fresh from ^gland, and 
not very long^ I believe, from Eton. In pass- 
ing through the crowd of the ball-room, a 
long streamer of lace which oife of the prin- 
cesses wore in her hair caught in the at- 
iachi^s epaulette. He tried in vain to extri- 
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cate himself, but, fearing to tear the lace, he 
was obliged to follow the Infanta about, his 
confusion making his efforts only the more 
hopeless. * Where are you going, sir ? 
What do you mean by this persistence 7 ' 
asked a sour-faced old lady-of-honor, as she 
perceived him still after them. < I am at- 
tached to her Royal Highness,' said he, in 
broken French, * and I cannot tear myself 
away.' The Infanta turned and stared at 
him, and then instantly burst out a-laughing, 
but so good-humorodly withal, and with such 
an evident forgiveness, that the duenna be- 
came alarmed, reported the incident to the 
queen, and the next morning our young 
countryman got his orders to leave Lisbon at 
once." 

While the company commented on the in- 
cident, the old general sighed sorrowfully, — 
over the long past, perhaps, — and then said, 
** He did not always get out of his entangle- 
ments so easily." 

*' You knew him, then? " asked some one. 

'*Sh*ghtly; but I served for many years 
with his brother, Wat Butler, as good a sol- 
dier as ever wore the cloth." 

'* Are you aware that his widow and son 
are in this neighborhood? " asked Mrs. Traf- 
ford. 

*' No ; but it would give me great pleasure 
to see them. Wat and I wero in the same 
regiment in India. I commanded the com- 
pany when he joined us. And how did he 
leave them?" 

** On short rations," broke in old Graham. 
** Indeed, if it wasn't for Lyle Abbey, I sus- 
pect very hard up at times." 

** Nothing of the kind, commodore," broke 
in Mrs. Trafford. ** You have been quite 
misinformed. Mrs. Butler is, without afflu- 
ence, perfectly independent ; and more so 
even in spirit than in fortune." 

A very significant smile from Maitland 
seemed to say that he recognized and enjoyed 
her generous advocacy of her friend. 

" Perhaps you could do something, general, 
for his son ? " cried Mrs. Maxwell. 

" What sort of lad is he? " 

" Don't ask me, for I don't like him ; and 
don't ask my sisters, for they like him too 
well," said Mark. 

** Have you met him, Mr. Maitland? " asked 
the general. 

" Yes, but passingly. I was struck, how- 
ever, by his good looks and manly b^ing. 
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The country rings with stories of his courage 
and intrepidity." 

»* And they are all true," said Isahella 
Lyle. <* He is the best and bravest creature 
breathing." 

*' There's praise — that's what I call real 
praise, ' ' said the general . * * I'll certainly go 
over and see him after that." 

" I'll do better, general," said Mrs. Max- 
well; ** I'll send over and ask him here to- 
morrow. Why do you shake your head, 
Bella? He'll not come?" 

*' No," said she, calmly. 

'* Not if you and Alice were to back my 
request?" 

** I fear not," said Alice. '* He has es- 
tranged himself of late from every one ; he 
has not been even once to see us since he 
came back from England." 

** Then Mark will go and fetch him for us," 
said Mrs. Maxwell, the most unobservant of 
all old ladies. 

" Not I, madam ; nor would that be the 
way to secure him." 

** Well, have him we must," said Mrs. 
Maxwell; while she added in a whisper to 
Mrs. Trafford, " It would never do to lose 
the poor boy such a chance." 

" Beck says, if some one will drive her 
over to the Causeway," cried the commodore, 
»* she'll vouch for success, and bring young 
Tony back with her." 

" Mr. Maitland offers himself," said Alice, 
whose eyes sparkled with fun, while her lips 
showed no traee of a smile. 

" Take the phaeton, then," said Mrs. Max- 
well, '* only there will be no place for young 
Butler ; but take a britsoha, and order post- 
horses at Greme's Mill." And now a sharp 
discussion ensued which road was the shorter, 
and whether the long hill or the " new cut " 
was the more severe on the cattle, ' 

" This was most unfair of you," said Mait- 
land to Mrs. Trafford, as they rose from table ; 
** but it shall not succeed." 

" How will you prevent it?" said she, 
laughing. "What can you do? " 

" Rather than go I'd say anything." 

**As, how, for instance? " 

He leaned forward and whispered a few 
words in her ear, and suddenly her face be- 
came scarlet, her eyes flashed passionately, as 
she said, '' This passes the limit of jest, Mr. 
Maitland." 

<* Not more than the other would pass the 
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limit of patience," said he ; and now, instead 
of entering the drawing-room, he turned short 
round and sought his own room. 

CHAPTER xxin. 
THE FIKST KIGHT AT TILNSY. 

Maitland was not in the best of tempers 
when he retired to his room. Whatever the 
words he had whispered in Alice's ear, — and 
this history will not record them, — they were a 
failure. They were even worse than a failure, 
for they produced an effect directly the oppo- 
site to that intended. 

"Have I gone too fast?" muttered he; 
" have I deceived myself? She certainly 
understood me well in what I said yesterday. 
She, if anything, gave me a sort of encourage^ 
mont to speak. She drew away her hand, it 
is true, but without any show of resentment 
or anger ; a sort of protest rather, that im- 
plied * We have not yet come to this.' These 
home-bred women are hard riddles to read. 
Had she been French, Spanish, or Italian— 
ay, or even one of our own, long conversant 
with the world of Europe — I never should 
have blundered." Such thoughts as these be ^. 
now threw on paper, in a letter to his friend 
Caffarelli. 

"What a * Fiasco ! ' I have made, Carlo 
mio," said he, " and all from not understand- 
ing the nature of these creatures who haw 
never seen a sunset south of the Alps. I 
know how little sympathy any fellow meets 
with from you if he be only unlucky. I baye 
your face before me — ^your eyebrows on the top 
of your forehead, and your nether lip quiYe^ 
ing with malicious drollery, as you cry out, 
*Maperche? perche? perche?' And I'll tell 
you why : because I believed that she had 
hauled down her colors, and there was no 
need to continue firing. 

" Of course you'll say, * Meno male,* r©* 
sume the action. But it wont do, Signo^ 
Conte ; it wont do. She is not like one of 
your hardened coquettes on the banks of tb® 
Arno, or thfe slopes of Castellamare, wb*> 
think no more of a declaration of love thft^ 
an invitation to dinner ; nor have the slighted*' 
difficulty in making the same excuse to either? 
— a pre-engagement. She is English, ot 
worse again, far worse — Irish. ^ 

"I'd give — I don't know what I woulda'* 
give — that I fcould recall that stupid speeob- 
I declare I think it is this fearful langaa^ 
has done it all. One can no more employ tb« 
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Bglo-Saxon tongae for a matter of delicate 
-eatment than one could paint a miniature 
ith a hearth-brush. What a pleasant coin- 
re for cajolery are the liquid lies of the sweet 
3uth , "where you can lisp duplicity, and seem 
3veT to hurt the Decalogue." 
As he had written so far, a noisy summons 
i his door aroused him, while the old com- 
lodore's voice called out ** Maitland ! Mait- 
jid ! I -want a word with you." Maitland 
pened the door and« without speaking, re- 
imed to the fire, standing with his back to 
:, and his hands carelessly stuck in his 
ockets. '* I thought I'd come over and have 
cigar 'with you here, and a glass of brandy 
nd water," said Graham. " They're hard 
t it yonder, with harp and piano, and, ex- 
ept holystoning a deck, I don't know its 
qual." 

" I'm the more sorry for your misfortune, 
iommodore, that I am unable to alleviate it. 
L'm deep in correspondence just now, as you 
see there, and have a quantity more to do be- 
Fore bedtime." 

'' Pat it aside ; put it aside. Never write 
by candle-ligbt ; it ruins the eyes: and 
yours are not so young as they were ten years 
ago." 

** The observation is undeniable," said 
Maitland, stiffly. 

"You're six-and thirty? well, five-and- 
thirty, I take it ? " 

** I'm ashamed to say I cannot satisfy your 
cariosity on so natural a subject of in- 
quiry." 

"Sally says forty," said he, in a whis- 
per, as though the remark required caution. 
" Hot notion is that you dye your whiskers ; 
but Beck's idea is that you loo]^ older than 
you are." 

" I scarcely know to which of the young 
ladies I owe my deeper acknowledgments," 
nid Maitland, bowing. 

" You're a favorite with both ; and if it 
Ittdn't been for the very decided preference 
yott showed, I tell you frankly they'd have 
lieen tearing caps about you ere this." 

" This flattery overwhelms me ; and all 
the more that it is quite unexpected." 

" None of your mock modesty with me, 
you, dog!" cried the commodore, with a 
c^wcUmg laugh. " No fellow had ever any 
nooefls of that kind that he didn't know it ; 
*wl, upon my life, I believe the very conceit 
it breeds goes half-way with women." 

7 
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** It is no small prize to learn the experi- 
ences of a man like yourself on such a theme. ' ' 

" WeU, I'll not deny it," said he, with a 
short sigh. << I had my share, some would 
say a little more than my share, of that sort 
of thing. You'll not believe it, perhaps, biit 
I was a devilish good-looking fellow when I 
was — ^let me s^e — about six or eight years 
younger than you are now." 

" I am prepared to credit it," said Mait- 
land, dryly. 

"There was no make-up about m§; no 
lacquering, no paint, no padding — all honest 
scantling from keel to tafirail. I Wasn't tall, 
it's true. I never, with my best heels on, 
passed five feet seven and half." 

** The height of Julius Caesar," said Mait- 
land, calmly. 

*' I know nothing about Julius CsBsar ; 
but I'll say this : it was a good height for a 
sailor in the old gun-brig days, when they 
never gave you much head-room 'tween decks. 
It don't matter so much now if every fellow 
in the ward-room was as tall as yourself. 
What's in this jar here ? " 

*'Selzer." 

" And this short one ; is it gin? " 

"No;at's Vichy." 

" Why, what sort of stomach do you ex- 
pect to have with all these confounded slops? 
I never tasted any of these vile compounds 
but once — what they called Carlsbad — and, 
by Jove, it was bad, and no mistake. It 
took three-fourths of a bottle of strong brandy 
to bring back the heat into my vitals again. 
Why don't you tell Eaikes to send you in 
some sherry ? That old brown sherry is very 
pleasant, and it must be very wholesome too, 
for the doctor here always sticks to it." 

' ' I never drink wine, except at my dinner," 
was the cold and measured reply. 

** You'll come to it later on, — ^you'll come 
to it later on," said the commodore with a 
chuckle ; ** when you'll not be careful about 
the color of your nose or the width of your 
waistcoat. There's a deal of vanity wrapped 
up in abstemiousness, and a deal of vexation* 
of spirit too." And he laughed at his own 
drollery till his eyes ran over. " You're say- 
ing to yourself, Maitland, * What a queer old 
cove that is ! ' — aint you 7 Out with it, man. 
I'm the best-tempered fellow that ever breathed 
— with the men, like, mind you ; not with 
every one. No, no ; old G. G., as they used 
to call me*on board the Bannilfal, is an ugly 
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craft, if you board him on the wrong quarter. 
I don't know how it would be now, with all 
the new-fangled tackle ; but in the old days 
of flint-locks and wide bores I was a dead 
shot. IVe heard you can do something that 
way?" 

** A little," said he, dryly. 

'* Every gentleman ought ; I've always 
maintained it : as poor old Bowes used to 
say, with a strong head for port, and a steady 
hand for a pistol, a man may go a long way 
in this world. There, I think it's your turn 
now at the pump. I've had all the talk to 
myself since I came in, and the most you've 
done has been to grunt out * Indeed ! ' or 
^Really!'" 

<< I have listened, commodore, — ^listened 
most attentively. It has been my great priv- 
ilege to have heard your opinions on three 
most interesting topics, — women and wine 
and the duel ; and, I assure you, not unprof- 
itably." 

** I'm not blown, not a bit run off my wind, 
for all that, if I wasn 't so dry ; but my mouth 
is like a lime-burner's hat. Would you just 
touch that bell, and order a little sherry or 
Madeira ? You don't seem to know the ways 
of the house here ; but every one does exactly 
as he pleases." 

'* I have a faint inkling of the practice," 
said Maitland, with a very peculiar smile. 

** What's the matter with you this even- 
ing? You're not like yourself one bit. No 
life, no animation about you. Ring^ again ; 
pull it strong. There, they'll hear that, I 
hope ! " cried he, as, impatient at Maitland's 
indolence, he gave such a jerk to the bell-rope 
that it came away from the wire. 

** I didn't exactly come in here for a gos- 
sip," said the commodore, as he resumed his 
seat. **. I wanted to have a little serious talk 
with you, and perhaps you are impatient that 
I haven't begun it, eh ? " 

** It would be unpardonable to feel impa- 
tience in such company ," said Maitland, with 
a bow. 

• " Yes, yes ; I know all that. That's what 
Yankees call soft sawder ; but I'm too old a 
bird, Master Maitland, to be caught with 
chaff, and I think as clever a fellow as you 
are might suspect as much." 

*' You are very unjust to both of us, if you 
imply that I have not a high opinion of your 
ocuteness." 

** I don't vfant to be thought licutc, sir : 
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I am not a lawyer, nor a lavryer's clerk — ^I'm 
a sailor." 

" And a very distinguished sailor." 

<^ That's as it may be. They passed me 
over about the good-service pension, and kept 
' backing and filling ' about that coast-gnard 
appointment till I lost temper, and told them 
to give it to the devil, for he never had been 
out of the Admiralty since I remembered it; 
and I said, ' Gazette him at once, and don't 
let him say, You're forgetting an old friend 
and supporter.' " 

"Did you virrite that?" 

" Beck did, and I signed it, for I've got 
the gout or the rheumatism in these knuckles, 
that makes writing tough work for me, and 
tougher for the man it's meant for. What 
servants they are in this house ! — ^no answer 
to the bell." 

** And what reply did they make you!" 
asked Maitland. * 

" They shoved me on the retired list, and 
Curtis, the secretary, said, < I had to suppress 
your letter, or my lords would certainly have 
struck your name off the Navy List ' — a thing 
I defy them to do — a thing the Queen couldn't 
do!" 

** Will you try one of these? " said Mait- 
land, opening his cigar-case; "these are 
stronger than the pale ones." 

"No; £ can't smoke without something ! 
to drink, which I foresee I shall not hafe 
here." 

" I deplore my inhospitality." 

" Inhospitality ! why, you've nothing to 
say to it. It is old Mother Maxwell receives 
us all here. You can be neither hospitable 
nor inhospitable, so far as I see, excepting, 
perhaps, le1;|;ing me see a little more of that 
fire than you have done hitherto, peacocking 
out the tail of your dressing-gown in front 
of me." 

" Pray draw closer," said Maitland, mov- 
ing to one side ; " make yourself perfectly at 
home here." 

" So I used to be scores of times, in these 
very rooms. It's more than five-and-twenty 
years that I ever occupied any others." 

< ' I was thinking of going back to the draw- 
ing-room for a cup of tea before I resumed 
my work here." 

" Tea ! don't destroy your stomach vitb 
tea. Get a little gin — they've wonderful gio 
here ; I take a glass of it every night. Beck 
mixes it, and puts in a sprig of, not mint, but 
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marjoram, I tbink they call it. I'll make her 
mix a brew for you ; and, by the way, that 
brings me to what I came about." 

*' Was it to recommend me to take gin? " 
asked Maitland, with a well-assumed inno- 
cence. 

" No, sir — not to recommend you to take 
gin," said the old commodore, sternly. *< I 
told you when I came in that I had come on 
an errand of some importance." 
" If you did, it has escaped me." 
" Well, you sha'n't escape me — that 'sail." 
' * I hope I misunderstand you . I trust sin- 
cerely that it is to the dryness of your throat 
and the state of your tonsils that I must at- 
tribute this speech . Will you dp me the very 
jfeat favor to recall it? " 

The old man fidgeted in his chair, but- 
toned his coat and unbuttoned it, and then 
Dlurted out in an abrupt, spasmodic way, 
'All right — 1 didn't mean offence -^ I in- 
tended to say, that as we were here now — 
lihatas we had this opportunity of explaining 
wrselves" — 

"That's quite ' sufficient, commodore. I 
)8k for nothing beyond your simple assurance 
that nothing offensive was intended." 

"ill be hanged if I ever suffered as much 
&om thirst in all my life. I was eighteen 
iays on a gill of water a day in the tropics, 
ind didn't feel it worse than this. I must 
irink some of that stuff if Idie for it. Which 
18 thQ least nauseous ? " 

" I think you'll find the Vichy pleasant ; 
kWe is a little fixed air in it too. " 

" I wish there was a little cognac in it. 

(^gh! it's detestable! Let's try the other. 

W^OTBe J I vow and declare — worse. Well, 

^itland, whatever be your skill in other 

•natterp, I'll be shot if I'll back you for your 

toste in liquors^' 

Maitland smiled, and was silent. 

" I shall have a fever — I know I shall — if 

I don't take something. There's a singing 

in my head now like a chime of bells, and the 

^k of my throat feels like a coal-bunker in 

pne of those vile steamers. How you stand 

'fc I don't know; but to be sure you've not 

^n talking as I have. ' ' The old commodore 

^, but, when he reached the door, seemed 

suddenly to have remembered something ; for 

^6 placed his hand to his forehead, and said, 

** What a brain i have ! here was I walking 

^^ay without ever so much as saying one 

^ord about it." 
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" Could we defer it till to-morrow, my dear 
commodore? " said Maitland, coaxingly. '< f 
have not the slightest notion what it is, but 
surely we could talk it over after breakfast." 

" But you'll be off by that time. Beck 
said that there would be no use starting later 
than seven o'clock." 

»*Off! and where to?" 

" To the Burnside— to the Widow Butler's 
— where else? You heard it all arranged at 
dinner ; didn't you ? " 

<' I heard something suggested laughingly 
and lightly ; but nothing serious, far less set- 
tied positively." 

** Will you please to tell me, sir, how much 
of your life is serious, and how much is to be 
accepted as levity ? For I suppose the inquiry 
I have to make of you amounts just to that, 
and no more." 

" Commodore Graham, it would distress 
me much if I were to misunderstand you once 
again to-night ; and you will oblige me deeply 
if you will put any question you expect me to 
answer in its very simplest form." 

** That I will, sir; that I will ! Now, then, 
what are your intentions? " 

** What are my intentions ? " 

" Yes, sir — exactly so ; what are your in- 
tentions?" 

<' I declare I have so many, on such varied 
subjects, and of such different hues, that it 
would be a sore infliction on your patience, 
were I only to open the budget ; and as to 
either of us exhausting it, it is totally out of 
the question. Take your chance of a sub- 
ject, then, and I'll do my best to enlighten 
you." 

** This is fencing, sir ; and it doesn't suit 
me." 

*» If you knew how very little the whole 
conversation suits me, you'd not undervalue 
my patience." 

** I ask you once again, what are your in- 
tentions as regards my youngest daughter. 
Miss Rebecca Graham? That's plain speak- 
ing, I believe." 

'' Nothing plainer ; and my reply shall be 
equaUy so. I have none — none whatever." 

<* Do you mean to say you never paid her 
any particular attentions? " 

** Never." 

" That you never took long walks with her. 
when at Lyle Abbey, quite alone and unac- 
companied?" 

** We walked together repeatedly. I am 
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not 80 nngratefal as to forget her channiDg 
compaDioDship." 

**Ck)nfonnd your gratitude, sir ! it's not 
that I'm talking of. You made advances. 
You — ^you told ber — ^you said — in fact, you 
made her believe — ay, and you made me be- 
lieve — that you meant to ask her to marry 
you." 

'' Impossible ! " said Maitland ; <* impossi- 
ble!" 

<< And vrhy impossible ? Is it that our re- 
spective conditions are such as to make the 
matter impossible? " 

*< I never thought of sach an impertinence, 
commodoise. When I said impossible, it v^as 
entirely v^ith respect to the constraction that 
coald be placed on all my intercourse v^ith 
Miss Graham." 

" And 1 didn't go up to your room on the 
morning I left, and ask you to come over to 
Port Graham and talk the matter over vnth 
me?" 

<< You invited me to your house ; but I had 
not the fiiintest notion that it vnis to this end. 
Don't shake your head as if you doubted me ; 
I pledge you my v^ord on it." 

** Pow often have you done this sort of 
thing? for no fellow is as coqI as you are 
that's not an old hand at it." 

** I can forgive a good deal " — 

" Forgive ! I should think you could for- 
give the people you've injured. The ques- 
tion is, Can I forgive ? Yes, sir, can I for- 
give?" 

<< I declare, it never occurred to me to in- 
quire." 

" That's enough— quite enough ; you shall 
hear from me. It may take me twenty-four 
hours to find a friend ; but before this time 
to-morrow evening, sir, I'll have him." 

Maitland shrugged his shoulders carelessly, 
and said, " As you please, sir." 

<< It shall be as I please, sir ; I'll take care 
of that. Are you able to say at present to 
whom my friend can address himself? " 

<< If your friend will first do me the favor 
to call upon me, I'll be able by that time to 
inform him." 

"All right. If it's to be Mark Lyle"— 

«* Certainly not ; it could never occur to me 
to make choice of your friend and neighbor's 
son for such an office." 

" Well, I thought not — I hoped not ; and 
I suspected, besides, that the little fellow with 



the red whiskers — ^that major who dined one 
day at the Abbey " — 

Maitland's pale cheek grew scarlet, his eyes 
flashed with passion, and all the consummate 
calm of his manner gave way as he said, 
"With the choice of my firiend, sir, you have 
nothing to do, and I decline to confer farther 
vnth you." 

" Eh , eh ! that shell broke in the maganne, 
did it? I thought it would. rUbeshotbot 
I thought it would ! " And with a hearij 
lau^, but bitter withal, the old commodore 
seized his hat and departed. 

Maitland was much tempted to hasten afl»r 
the commodore and demand — imperioudj de- 
mand — from him an explanati(m of his last 
words, whose taunt was even more in the 
manner than the matter. Was it a mere 
chance hit, or did the old sailor really know 
something about the relations between him- 
self and M'Caskey? A second or two of 
thought re-assured him, and he laughed at bis 
own fears, and turned once more to the table 
to finish his letter to his friend. 

" You have often, my deair Carlo, heard me 
boast, that amidst all the shifting chances and 
accidents of my life, I had ever escaped one 
signal misfortune — in my mind, aboot the 
greatest that ever befalls a man. I have 
never been ridiculous. This can be my tri- 
umph no longer. The charm is broken ! I 
suppose, if I had never come to this blessed 
country, I might have preserved my immu- 
nity to the last ; but you might as well try 
to keep your gravity at one of the Policinello 
combats at Naples as preserve your dignity 
in a land where life is a perpetual joke, and 
where the few serious people are so illogical 
in their gravity, they are the best fun of all. 
Into this strange society I plunged as fearlessly 
as a man does who has seen a large share of 
life, and believes that the human crystal has 
no side he has not noticed ; and the upsbot 
is, I am supposed to have made warm love to 
a young woman that 1 scarcely flirted with, 
and am going to be shot at to-morrow by ber 
father for not being serious in my intentions. 
You may laugh, — ^you may scream, shout, and 
kick with laughter, — and I almost think I can 
hear you ; but it's a very embarrassing posi- 
tion, and the absurdity of it is more than I 
can face. 

" Why did I ever come here? What in- 
duced me ever to put foot in a land where 
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tbe very natives do not know their own cus- 
tome, and where all is permitted, and noth- 
ing is tolerated ? It is too late to ask you to 
oome and see me through this troublesome af- 
&It; and indeed my present Tacillation is 
i?hether to marry the young lady or run 
away bodily ; for 1 own to you I am afraid — 
heartily afraid — to fight a man that might be 
my grandfather ; and I can't bear to give the 
mettlesome old fellow the fun of shooting at 
' me for nothing. And worse — a thousand 
times worse than all this — Alice will have 
Bach a laugh at me ! Ay* Carlo, here is the 
8am of my affliction . 

" I must close this, as I shall have to look 
oat for Borne one, long of stride and quick of 
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eye, to handle me on the ground. Mean 
while order dinner for two on Saturday week, 
for I mean to be with yd\i ; and therefore say 
nothing of those affiiirs which interest us, ' ul- 
tra montani,^ I write by this post to M'C. 
to meet me as I pass through Dublin ; and, of 
course, the fellow will want money. I shall 
therefore draw on Cipriani for whatever is 
necessary, and you must be prepared to tell 
him the outlay was indispensable. I have 
done nothing, absolutely nothing, here — nei- 
ther seduced man nor woman, and am bring- 
ing back to the cause nothing greater or more 
telling than 

" NOEMAN MaITLAND." 
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PART yn. — CHAFTEB XXIV. 



A STARLIT nOHT Dl A OARDKH. 

It was late at nigtjt, verging indeed on 
morning, when Maitland finished his letter. 
AH was silent around, and in the great house 
the lights were extinguished, and apparently 
all retired to rest. Lighting his cigar, he 
strolled out into the garden. The air was 
perfectly still ; and although there was no 
moon, the sky was spangled over with stars, 
whose size seemed greater seen through the 
thin, frosty atmosphere. It was pre-emi- 
nently the bright, clear, elastic night of a 
northern latitude, and the man of pleasure in 
a thousand shapes, the voluptuary, the viveur, 
was still able to taste the exquisite enjoyment 
of such an hour, as though his appetite for 
pleasure had not been palled by all the arti- 
fices of a life of luxury. He strolled about 
at random from alley to alley, now stopping 
to inhale the rich odor of some half-sleeping 
plant, now loitering at some old fountain, 
and bathing his temples with the ice-cold 
water. He was one of those men — it is not 
s6 small a category as it might seem — who 
fancy that the same gifts which win success 
socially, would be just as sure to triumph if 
employed in the wider sphere of the great 
ambitions of life. He could count the men 
be had passed, and easily passed, in the race 
of social intercourse, — men who, at a dinner- 
table Of in a drawing-room, had not a tithe 
of his quickness, his versatility, his wit, or 
his geniality, and yet, plodding onward and 
upward, had attained station, eminence, and 
fortune; while he — he, well read, accom- 
plished, formed by travel and polished by 
cultivation — there he was ! just as he had 
begun the world, the only difference being 
those signs of time that tell as fatally on tem- 
perament as on vigor ; for the same law that 
makes the hair gray and the cheek wrinkled 
renders wit sarcastic and humor malevolent. 

Maitland believed — honestly believed — he 
was a better man than this one here who held 
a high command in India, and that other who 
wrote himself Secretary of State. He knew 
how little effort it had cost him, long ago, to 
leave *' scores of such fellows" behind at 
school and at' the university ; but he, unhap- 
pily, so forgot that in the greater battle of 
life he had made no such efforts, and laid no 
tax on either his industry or his ability. He 
tried — he did his very best — ^to undervalue, 
to his own mind, their successes, and evei) 



asked himself aloud, Which of them all do I 
envy ? but conscience is stronger than c&sii. 
istry, however crafty it be, and the answer 
came not so readily as he wished. 

While he thus mused he heard his name 
uttered, so close to him, too, that he started, 
and, on looking up, saw that Mrs. Trafford's 
rooms were lighted, and one of the windows 
which " gave " upon a terrace was open. 
Voices came from the room within, and soon 
two figures passed out on the terrace, which 
he speedily recognized to be Alice and Mark 
Lyle. 

*'You mistake altogether, Mark," said 
she, eagerly. ** It is no question whatever 
whether your friend, Mr. Maitland, goes away 
disgusted with Ireland, and sick of us all. It 
is a much graver matter here'. What if he 
were to shoot this old man? I suppose a fine 
gentleman as he is would deem it a very suit- 
able punishment to any one who even pass- 
ingly angered him." 

** But why should there ba anything of 
the kind ? It is to me Maitland would come 
at once if there were such a matter in hand." 

** I'm not so sure of that ; and I am sure 
that Raikes overheard provocation pass be- 
tween them, and that the commodore left this 
half an hour ago, merely telling Sally that 
he had forgotten some lease or law-paper that 
he ought to have sent off by post." 

<< If that be the case, there's nothing to be 
done." 

** How do you mean nothing to be done ? " 

<< I mean that, as Maitland has not con- 
sulted me, I have no pretence to know any- 
thing about it. " 

" But if you do know it, and if I tell it to 
you?" 

** All that would not amount to such. knowl- 
edge as I could avail myself of. Maitland is 
not a man with whom any one can take liber- 
ties, Alice." 

"What?" said she, haughtily, and as 
though she had but partly heard his speech. 

*' I said that no man takes liberties with 
Maitland." 

A very insolent laugh from Alice was the 
answer. 

" Come, come," cried Mark, angrily. *« All 
these scornful airs are not in keeping with 
what you yourself wrote about Maitland to 
Bella just two days ago." 

" And had Bella — Did she show you my 
letters?" 
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' '* I donft believe she intended me to see 
the tamed-down bit at the end ; but I did 
see it, and I read a very smart sketch of Nor- 
man Maitland, bt^t not done by an unfriendly 
hand." 

** It's nqt too late to revoke my opinion,'* 
said she, passionately. *< But this is all quite 
beside -what I'm thinking of. Will you go 
down and see Mr. Maitland?" 

*^ He's in bed, and asleep an hour ago." 
^< He is not. I can see the light on the 
gravel from his windows; and if he were 
asleep, he could be awakened, I suppose." 

*^ I have not the slightest pretext to ob- 
trude upon him, Alice." 

" What nonsense all this is ! Who is he 
— what is he, that he must be treated with 
all this deference? " 

*' It's somewhat too late in the day to ask 
who and what the man is of whom every so- 
ciety in Europe contests the possession.'? 

" My dear Mark, be reasonable. What 
have we to do just now with all the courtly 
flatteries that have been extended to your dis- 
tinguished friend, or the thousand and one 
princesses he might have married ? What I 
want is, that he shouldn't, first of all, make 
a great scandal ; and, secondly, shoot a very 
worthy old neighbor, whos^ worst sin is be- 
ing very tiresome . ' ' 

*' And what I want is, first, that Maitland 
shouldn't carry away from this country such 
an impression that he'd never endure the 
thought of revisiting it; and, secondly, I 
want to go to bed, and so good-night." 

»' Mark, one word — only one ! " cried she ; 
but he was gone ; the bang of a heavy door 
resounded, and then a deep silence showed 
she was alone. 

Maitland watched her as she paced the 
terrace from end to end with impatient steps. 
There was a secret pleasure in his heart as 
he marked all the agitation that moved her, 
and thought what a share he himself had 
in it all. At last she withdrew within the 
room ; but the opening and shutting of a door 
followed, and he surmised that she had passed 
out. While he was disputing with'himself 
whether she might have followed Mark to his 
room, he heard a footstep on the gravel, and 
saw that she was standing and tapping with 
her finger on the window of his chamber. 
Maitland hurried' eagerly back. ** Is it pos- 
sible that I see you here, Mrs. Trafford," 
cried he, '* at this hour? " 
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She started, and for a moment seemed too 
much overcome to answer, when she said, 
^* You may believe that it is no light cause 
brings me ; and even now I tremble at what < 
I am doing ; but I have begun, and I'll go 
on. Lct^ us walk this way, for I want to 
speak with you." 

** AV ill you take my arm? " said Maitland, 
but with anything of gallantry in his tone. 

"No — yes, I will," said she, hurriedly; 
and now for some paces they moved along 
side by side in silence. 

" Mr. Maitland," said she at last, '* a silly 
speech I made to-day at dinner has led to a 
most serious result, and Commodore Graham 
and you have quarrelled." 

" Forgive me if I interrupt you. Nothing 
that fell from you has occasioned any rupture 
between Commodore Graham and myself; 
for that I can pledge my word of honor." 

*' But you have quarrelled. Don't deny 
it." 

" We had a very stupid discussion, and a 
difference ; and I believe, if the commodore 
would have vouchsafed me a patient hearing, 
he would have seen that he had really nothing 
to complain of on my part. I am quite ready 
to make the same explanation to {iny friend 
he will depute to receive it." 

** It was, however, what I said about your 
driving over, with Miss Rebecca Graham to 
the Burnside that led to all this? " 

** Nothing of the kind, I assure you." 

"Well, I don't care for the reason," said 
she, impatiently; »* but you have had a quar- 
rel, and are about to settle it by a duel. I 
have no doubt," continued she, more rapidly, 
" that you, Mr. Maitland, can treat this sore 
of thing very lightly. I suppose it is a part 
of your code as man of the world to do so : 
but this old man is a father ; his life, how- 
ever little you may think of it, is of very 
great consequence to his family ; be is an old 
friend and neighbor whom we all care for, 
and any mishap that might befall him would 
be a calamity to us all." 

** Pray continue," said he, softly ; " I am 
giving you all my attention. Having given 
the sketch of one of so much value to his 
friends, I am waiting now to hear of the 
other whom nobody is interested for." 

*' This is no time for sarcasm, however 
witty, Mr. Maitland ; and I am sure your bet- 
ter feeling will tell you that X could not have 
come here to listen to it. Do not be offended 
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with me for my bluntnefls, nor refuae what 
I have asked y?o." 

*< You have not asked aojthing from me," 
said he, smiling. 

** Well, I will DOW," said she, with more 
courage in her tone ; ** 1 will ask you not to 
go any farther in this afiair, — to pledge your 
word to me that it shall stop here." 

*' Remember I am but one ; any promise I 
may make you can only take efSsd with the 
concurrence of another." 

** I know nothing — I want to know noth- 
ing — of these subtleties ; tell me flatly you'll 
not give this old man a meeting." 

** I will, if you'll only say how I am to 
avoid it. No, no ; do not be angry with me," 
said he, slightly touching the hand that 
rested on his arm. <' I'd do far more than 
this to win one, even the faintest smile, that 
ever said^ ' 1 thank you ; ' but there is a 
difficulty here. You don't know with what 
he charges me." 

" Perhaps I suspect it." 

^* It is that, after paying most marked at- 
tention to his daughter, I have suddenly 
ceased to follow up my suit, and declared 
that I meant nothing by it." 

»' Well? " said she, quietly. 

'* Well," repeated he. " Surely, no one 
knows better than you that there was no 
foundation for this." 

** I ! how should I know it? " 

" At all events," replied he, with some ir- 
ritation of manner, " you couldn't believe it." 

" I declare I don't know," said she, hes- 
itatingly ; for the spirit of drollery had got 
the better even of the deep interest of the 
moment, — "I declare I don't know, Mr. 
Maitland. There is a charm in the manner 
of an unsophisticated country girl which men 
of the world are often the very first to ac- 
knowledge." 

'* Charming unsophistication ! " muttered 
he, half aloud. 

'* At all events, Mr. Maitland, it is no rea- 
son that because you don't admire a young 
lady, you are to shoot her papa.". 

** How delightfully illogical you are ! " 
said he, and, strangely enough, there was an 
honest admiration in the way he said it. 

** I don't want to convince, sir ; I want to 
be obeyed. What I insist upon is, that this 
matter shall end here. Do you mind, Mr. 
Maitland ,— that it end here ? " 

** Only show me how,, and I obey you." 
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** Do you mean to say thiit, with all your 
tact and cleverness, yon cannot find a means 
of showing that yon have be^i inisappre- 
hended ; that you are deeply mortified at bet- 
ing misun'derstood ; that by an expression of 
great humility — Do you know how to be 
humble?" 

*' I can be abject," said he, vrith a peculiar 
smile. 

'* I should really like to see you abject ! " 
said she, laughingly. 

I '* Do so then," cried he, dropping on his 
knee before her, while he still held her hand, 
but with a very different tone of voice— a 
voice now tremulous with earnest feeling — 
continued, '' there can be no humility deeper 
than that with which I ask yonr forgiveness 
for one word I spoke to you this evening. K 
you but knew all the misery it has caused 
me!" 

'* Mr. Maitland, this mockery is a just re- 
buke for my presence here. If I had not^ • 
stooped to such a. step, you would never have 
dared this ! " 

" It is no mockery to say what my heart is 
full of, and what you will not deny you have 
read there. No, Alice, you may reject my 
love; you cannot pretend to ignore it." 

Though she started as he called her Alice, 
she said nothing, but only withdrew her hand. 
At last she said, <* I don't think this is very 
generous of you. I came to ask a great fa- 
vor at your hands, and you would place me 
in a position not to accept it." 

"So far from that," said he, rising, "I 
distinctly tell you that I place all, even my 
honor at your feet, and without one shadow 
of a condition . You say you came here to ask 
me a favor, and my answer is that I accord 
whatever you ask, and make no favor of it. 
Now what is it you wish me to do ? " 

" It's very hard not to believe you sincere 
when you speak in this way," said she, in a 
low voice. 

" Don't try," said he, in the same low tone. 

*' Xou promise me, then, that nothing shall 
come of this? " 

" I do," said he, seriously. 

'' And that you will make any amends the 
commodore's friend may suggest? Come, 
come," said she, laughing, <' I never meant 
that you were to marry the young lady." 

" I really don't know how far you were go- 
ing to put my devotion to the test." 

The pleasantness with which he spoke this 
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80 amused her that she broke again into 
langhter, and laughed heartily too. << Con- 
fess," said she, at last — <* confess it's the only 
scrape you did not see your way out of ! " 

<' I am ready to confess it's the only occa- 
sion in my life in which I had to place my 
honor in the hands of a lady." 

" Well, let us see if a lady cannot be as 
adroit as a gentleman in such an affiiir ; and 
now, as you are in my hands, Mr. Maitland, 
— completely in my hands,— -I am peremptory, 
and my first orders are, that you keep close 
arrest. Baikes will see that you are duly 
fed, and that you haye your letters and the 
newspapers ; ,but mind, on any account, no 
TisitorSy without my express leaye : do you 
hear me, sir?" 

<' I do ; and all I would say is th is, that if 
the tables should ever turn, and it would be 
my place to impose conditions, take my word 
for it, I'll be just as absolute. Do you hear 
me, madam?" 

"I do ; and I don't understand, and 1 
don't want to understand you," said she, in 
some confusion. ** Now, good-by. It is al- 
most day. I declare that gray streak there 
is daybreak ! " 

** Oh, Alice, if you would let me say one 
word-r-only one — ^before we part ! " 

** I will not, Mr. Maitland ; and for this 
reason, — that 1 intend we shall meet again." 

^*Be it 80," said he, sadly, and turned 
away. After he had walked a few paces, he 
stopped and turned round ; but she was al- 
ready ^ne, — ^how and in what direction, he 
knew not. He hurried first one way, then 
another, but without success. If she had 
passed into the house, — and of course she 
had, — with what speed she must have gone ! 
Thoughtful, but not unhappy, he returned to 
his room, if not fully assured that he had 
done what was wisest, well disposed to hope 
fitYorably for the future. 

CHAPTER XXY. 
JEALOUS TRIALS. 

WsnEN Mrs. Maxwell learned in the morn- 
ing that Mr. Maitland was indisposed and 
oould not leave his' room, that the commodore 
had gone off in the night, and Mark and Mrs. 
Trafford had started by daybreak, her amaze- 
ment became so insupportable that she has- 
tened from one of her guests to the other, 
Tainly asking them to explain these myste- 
ries. 
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^' What a fidgety old woman she is ! " said 
Beck Graham, who had gone over to Bella 
Lyle, then a prisoner in her room from a 
slight cold. She has been rushing over the 
whole house inquiring if it be possible that 
my father has run away with Alice, that your 
brother is in.pursuit of them, and Mr. Mait- 
land taken poison in a moment of despair. 
At all events, she has set every one guessing 
and gossiping at such a rate that all thought 
of archery is forgotten, and even our private 
theatricals have lost their interest in presence 
of this real drama." 

" How absurd ! " said Bella, lapguidly. 
" Yes, it's very absurd to fill one's house 
with company, and gWe them no better 
amusement than the chit-chat of a boarding- 
house. I declare I have no patience with 
her!" 

" Where did your fether go? " 
** He went over to Port Graham. He sud- 
denly bethought him of a lease — I think it 
was a lease — he ought to have sent off' by post ; 
and he was so eager about it that he started 
without saying good-by. And Mark — what 
of him and Alice?" 

'' There's all the information I can give 
you ; " and she handed her a card with one 
line in pencil : ** Good-by till evening, Bella. 
You were asleep when I came in. — ^Alice." 

" How charmingly mysterious ! And you 
have no idea where they've gone? " 

" Not the faintest; except, perhaps, back 
to the Abbey for some costumes that they 
wanted for that * great tableau.' " 

" I don't think sd," said she, bluntly. " I 
suspect — shall I tell you what I suspect? 
But it's just as likely you'll be angry, for you 
Lyles will never hear anything said of one of 
you. Yps, you may smile, my dear ; but it's 
well known, and I'm not' the first who has 
said it." 

** If that be true. Beck, it were best not to 
speak of people who are so excessivdy thin- 
skinned." 

' ** I don't know that. I don't see why you 
are to be indulged any more than your neigh- 
bors. I suppose every one must take his 
share of that sort of thing." 

Bella merely smiled, and Rebecca contin- 
ued, *« What I was going to say was this, — 
and of course you are at liberty to dissent 
from it if you like, — that however clever a 
tactician your sister is, Sally and I saw her 
plan of campaign at once. Yes, dear, if you 
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had been at dinner yesterday you'd have heard 
a very silly project thrown out about my be- 
ing 6ont»over to fetch Tony Butler, under the 
escort of Mr. Norman Maitland. Not that it 
would have shocked me, orvfrightened me in 
the least ; I don't pretend that ; but as Mr. 
Maitland had paid me certain attentions at 
Lyle Abbey, — you look quite incredulous, my 
dear, but it is simply the fact, — and so hav- 
ing, as I said, made these advances to me, 
there would have been considerable awkward- 
ness in our going off together a drive of sev- 
eral hours without knowing — without any 
understanding" — She hesitated for the 
right word, and Bella added, '* A quoi s^en- 
tenir, in fact." 

** I don't know exactly what that means, 
Bella; but in plain English, I wished to be 
sure of what he intended. My dear child, 
though that smile becomes you vastly, it also 
seems to imply that you are laughing at my 
extreme simplicity, or my extreme vanity, or 
both." 

Bella's smile faded slowly away , but a slight 
motion of the angle of the mouth showed 
that it was not without an effort she was 
grave. 

** I am quite aware," resumed Beck, ** that 
it requires some credulity to believe that one 
like myself could have attracted any notice 
when seen in the same company with Alice 
Lyle — Trafford, I mean — and her sister ; but 
the caprice of men, my dear, will explain 
anything. At all events, the fact is there, 
whether one can explain it or not ; and to 
prove it, papa spoke to Mr. Maitland on the 
morning we came away from the Abbey, but 
80 hurriedly — for the car was at the door, 
and we were seated on it — that all he could 
manage to say was, that if Mr. JMaitland 
would come over to Port Graham and satisfy 
him on certain points^the usual ones, I sup- 
pose — that — that, in short, the matter was 
one which did not offer insurmountable ob- 
stacles. All this sounds very strange to your 
ears, my dear ; but it is strictly true, every 
word of it." 

" I cannot doubt whatever you tell me," 
said Bella ; and now she spoke with a very 
marked gravity. 

** Away we went," said Rebecca, who had 
now got into the sing-song tone of a regular 
narrator — " away we went, our first care on 
getting back home being to prepare for Mr. 
Maitland's visit. We got the little green- 



room ready, and cleared everything out of 
the small store-closet at the back, and broke 
open a door between the two, so as to make a 
dressing-rroom for him, and we had it neatly 
papered, and made it really very nice. We 
put up that water-colored sketch of Sally and 
myself making hay, and papa leaning over 
the gate ; and the little drawing of papa re- 
ceiving the French commander's sword on the 

! quarter-deck of the Malabar : in fact, it was 
as neat as could be ; but he never came. No, 

I my dear, — never." 
"How was that?" 

** You shall hear — that is, yoa shall hear 
what, followed, for explantaion I have none 
to give you. Mr. Maitland was to have come 
over on the Wednesday following to dinner. 
Papa said five, and he promised to be punc- 
tual ; but he never came, nor did he send one 
line of apologf . This may be some new-fan- 
gled politeness, — the latest thing in that fesh- 
ionable world he lives in ; but still £ cannot 
believe it is practised by well-bred people. 
Be that as it may, my dear, we never saw 
him again till yesterday, when he passed us 
in your sister's fine carriage-and-four, he loll- 
ing back this way, and making a little ges- 
ture, so, with his hand as he swept past, 
leaving us in a cloud of dust that •totally pre- 
cluded him from seeing whether we had re- 
turned his courtesy — if he cared for it . That's 
not all," said she, laying her hand on Bella's 
arm. " The first thing he does on his arrival 
here is to take papa's rooms. Well, you 
know what 1 mean, — the rooms papa always 
occupies here; and when Raikes remarks, 
< These are always kept for Conunodore Gra- 
ham, sir ; they go by the name of the CJom- 
modore's Quarters,' his reply is, * They'll 
be better known hereafter as Mr. Norman 
Maitland's, Mr. Raikes.' Word for word 
what he said ; Raikes told me himself! As 
for papa, he was furious : he ordered the car 
to the door, and dashed into our room, and 
told Sally to put all the things up again,— 
that we were going off. I assure you it was 
no easy matter to calm him down. You have 
no idea how violent he is in one of these tem- 
pers ; but we managed at last to persuade him 
that it was a mere accident, and Sally began 
telling him the wonderful things she had 
heard about Maitland from Mrs. Ohetwyn, 
bis fortune and his family, and what not. 
At last he consented to take the Ghetwyns' 
rooms, and down we went to meet Mr. Mait- 
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land, — I own, not exactly certain on what 
terms it was to be. Cordial is no name for it, 
Bella : he was — I wont call it aflPeetionate — 
but I almost might : he held my hand so Iqng 
that I was forced to draw it away, and then 
he gave a litiile final squeeze in the parting, 
and a look that said very plainly, * We at 
least nnderstand each other,' It was at that 
instant,, my dear, Alice opened the cam- 
paign." 

" Alice ! What had Alice to do with 
it?" 

** Nothing — nothing whatever by ^ight, 
but everything, if you admit interference and 
— ^well, I'll not say a stronger word to her 
own sister. I'll keep just to &ct, and leave 
the commentary on this to yourself. She 
crosses the drawing-room, — the whole width 
of the larjge drawing-room, — and, sweeping 
grandly past us in that fine Queen-of-Sheba 
style she does so well, she throws her head 
back — it was that stupid portrait-painter, 
Hillyer, told her ' it gave action to the fea- 
tures ' — and says, * Take me in to dinner ; 
will you?' But she was foiled; old Mrs. 
Maxwell had already bespoke him.. I hope 
you're satisfied now, Bella, that this is no 
dream of mine." 

'* But I cannot see any great mischief in it 
either." 

'* Possibly not. 1 have not said that there 
was. Sally's no fool, however, and her re- 
mark was, ' There's nothing so treacherous 
as a widow.'" 

Bella oould not contain herself any longer, 
but laoghed heartily at this profound senti- 
Bient. 

" Of course, we. do not expect you to see 
this with our eyes, Bella ; but we're not blind 
fat all that ! Later on came the project for 
fetching over Tony Butler, when Alice sug- 
gested that Mr. Maitland was to drive me 
orer to the Bumside " — 

" Was that so very ungenerous, then? " 

** In the way it was done my dear — in the 
"way it was done. In that ha ! ha ! ha ! man- 
ma, as though to say < Hadn't you both 
better go off on a lark to-morrow that will 
•Bt Ds all talking of you ?" 

"No, no! I'D not listen to this," cried 
Bella, angrily ; " these are not motives to at- 
iribote to my sister." 

«« Ask herself; let' her deny it, that's all ; 
baty as Sally says, < There's no playing against 
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a widow, because she knows every card in 
your hand.' " 

" I really had no idea they were so dan- ' 
gerous," said Bella, recovering all her good- 
humor again. 

** You may perhaps find it out one day. 
Mind, I'm not saying Alica is not very hand- 
some, and has not the biggest blue eyes in the 
world, which she certainly does not make 
smaller in the way she uses them ; or that 
any one has a finer figure, though some do 
contrive to move through a room without 
catching in the harp or upsetting the china. 
Men, I take it, are the best judges, and they 
call her perfection." 

** They cannot think her more beautiful 
than she is." 

"Perhaps not, dear; and as you are so 
like as to be constantly mistaken " — 

** Oh, Beck ! surely, this is not fair ! " said 
she, and so imploringly that the other's voice 
softened down as she said, — 

" I never meant to be rude ; but my head 
is gone wild to-day ; for, after all, when mat- 
ters had gone so far, Alice had no right to 
come in in this fashion ; and, as Sally says, 
* Why did she never encourage him till she 
saw his attentions addressed to another ? "' 

"I never perceived that she gave Mr. 
Maitland any encouragement. Yes , you may 
hold up your hands. Beck, and open your 
eyes very wide ; but I repeat what I have 
said." 

'• That's a Matter of taste, I suppose," 
said Beck, with some irritation. " There are 
various sorts of encouragements : as Sally 
says, * A look will go further with one than 
a lock of your hair with another.' " 

** But really Sally would seem to have a 
wisdom like Solomon's on these subjects," 
said Bella. 

** Yes ; and what's more, she has acquired* 
it without any risk or peril. She had nei- 
ther to drive half ovqt a county with a gen- 
tleman alone, or pass a good share of a night 
walking with him in the alleys of a garden." 

'*What do you mean by this?" asked 
Bella, angrily. 

"Ask Alice; she'll be here, I suppose, 
this evening; and I'm sure she'll be de» 
lighted to satisfy all your sisterly anxiety." 

" But one word, Beck— just one word, be- 
fore you go ! " 

" Not a syllable. I have said now what I 
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rigidly promised Sally not to mention when 
I came in here. You got it out of me in a 
moment of irritation, and I know well what's 
in store for me when I confess it ; so good- 
by." 

" But, Beck "— 

'< Don't make yourself cough, dear; lie 
down and keep your shawl round you. If I 
thought you were so feverish, I'd not hare 
come over to torment you — good-by ; " and 
resisting all Bella's entreaties and prayers. 
Beck arose and left the room. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
BESIDE THE HEABTH. 

As Tony sat at tea with his mother, Janet 
rushed in to say that Dr. Stewart had just 
come home with his daughter, and that she 
seemed very weak and ill — " daunie-like," as 
Janet said, **and naething like the braw 
lassie that left this twa years ago. They had 
to help her out o' the stage, and if it hadna 
been that Mrs. Harley had gi'en her a glass 
o' gooseberry wine, she wad hae fainted." 
Janet saw it all ; for she had gone into Ck)l- 
eraine, lind the doctor gave her a seat back 
with himself and his daughter. 

' * Poor girl ! And is she much changed ? ' ' 
asked Mrs. Butler. 

<* She's no that changed that I wudna 
know her," said Janet, '< and that's all. 
She has no color in her cheeks, nor mirth in 
her een ; and instead of her merry laugh, 
that set everybody off, she just got a little 
faint smile that's mair sad than onything 
else." 

. '< Of course she's weak ; she's had a bad 
fever, and she's now come off a long jour- 
ney," said Tony, in a sort of rough, discon- 
tented voice. 

"Ay," muttered Janet; "but I doubt 
she'll never be the same she was." 

"To be sure you do," broke in Tony, 
rudely. " You wouldn't belong to your 
county here if you didn't look at the black- 
est side of everything. This end of our 
island is as cheerful in its population as it 
is in scenery; and whenever we haven't a 
death in a cabin, we stroll out to eee if there's 
no sign of a shipwreck on the coast." 

" No such a thing. Master Tony ! He that 
made us made us like ither folk ; and we're 
no worse or better than our neighbors." 
' **What about the letters, Janet? Did 
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you tell the postmaster that they're very ir- 
regular down here? " asked Mrs. Bailer. 

" I did, ma'am, and he said yoa're no warse 
off than others ; that when the Lord sends 
floods, and the waters rise, human means is 
a' that we have; and if the boy oonldoa 
swim, the leather bag wi' the letters wool 
hae gi'en him little help." 

"And couldn't he bave told ye all that 
without canting " — 

" Tony, Tony ! " broke in his mother, re- 
provingly. " This is not the way to bear 
these things, and 1 will not hear it." 

" Don't be angry, little mother," said he, 
taking her hand between both his own. " I 
know how rough and ill-tempered I have 
grown of late, and, though it frets me sordy, 
I can no more throw it off than I could a 
fever." 

" You'll be soon yourself again, my poor ' 
Tony. Your dear fother had his days when 
none dare go near him but myself; and I re- 
member well Sir Archy Cole, who was tht 
general, and commanded in Stirling, sayiif 
to me, * I wish, Mrs. Butler, you would gat 
me the sick return off Wat's table ; for he^ 
in one of his tantrums to-day, and the adjur 
tant has not courage to face him.' Msmy 
and many a time I laughed to myself OYer 
that." 

" And did you tell this to my fether?" 

" No, Tony," said she, vrith a little dij - 
laugh ; " I didn't do that ! The colonel ml 
a good man, and a God-fearing man ; but if, - 
he had thought that anything was said 
done because of certain traits or marks in 
own nature, he'd have been little better 
a tiger." 

Tony pondered, or seemed to ponder, 
her words, and sat for some time witii bSi - 
head between his hands. At last I 
hastily, and said, " I think I'U go over to 
Bumside and see the doctor, and I'll iak - 
him that brace of birds I shot to-day, 

" It's a cold night, Tony." 

"What of that, mother? If one waits* ^ 
fine weather in this climate, I'd like tokniM 
when he'd go out." 

" There you are railing again, Tony, 
you must not fall into it as a habit, as 
pie do with pro&ne swearing, so that 
cannot utter a word without blasphemingJ 

" Well, the country is beautiful ; tl 
weather is more so ; the mght is a sunuM 
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one, and I mjself am the most jolly, light- 
hearted young fellow from this to anywhere 
you like. Will that do, little mother^" 
and he threw his arm around h^r, and kissed 
her fondly. ** They've got a colt up there 
at Sir Arthur*s that no one can break ; but 
if you flaw him in the paddock, you'd say 
there was the making of a strong, actiTe 
horse in him ; and Wylie, the head groom, 
says he'd just let him alone, for that some 
horses * break themselves.' Do you know, 
mother, I half suspect I am myself one of 
these unruly cattle, and the best way would 
be, never to put a cavesson on me ? " 

Mrs. Butler had not the vaguest conception 
of what a cavesson meant ; but she said, "I'll 
not put that nor anything like it on you, 
Tony ; and I'll just believe that the son of a 
loyal gentleman will do nothing to dishonor 
a good name." 

" That's right ; there you've hit it, mother ; 
BOW we unde^5tand each other," cried he, 
boldly. " I'm to tell the doctor that we ex- 
pect him and Dolly to dine with us on Mon- 
ty. AintI?" 

** Monday or Tuesday, or whenever Dolly 
ii well enough to come." 

" I was thinking that possibly Skeffy would 
trrive by Tuesday." 

*<So he might, Tony, and that would 
be nice company for him — the doctor and 
Dofly." 

'There was something positively comic in 

the expression of Tony's face as he heard 

tins speech, uttered in all the simplicity of 

good &ith : but he forebore to reply, and, 

ibrowing a plaid across his shoulders, gave 

hi9 habitual little nod of good-by, and went 

out. It was a cold, starlit night — far colder 

. in the seanshore than in the sheltered valleys 

.. fahnd. Tony, however, took little heed of 

ttfl; his thoughts were bent upon whither 

^ was going ; while between times his 

Mother's last words would flash across him, 

rtad once be actually laughed aloud as he 

■lid, " Nice company for Skefly ! Poor 

mother little knows what company he keeps, 

. lad what fine folk he lives with." 

The minister's cottage lay at the foot of a 
Ittde hill, beside a small stream or barn, — a 
lonesome spot enough, and more than usually 
dreaiy in the winter season ; but as Tony 
hew nigh, he could make out the mellow 
l^ow of a good fire as the gleam, stealing 
between the ill-closed shutters, fell upon 
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the gravel without. ** I suppose," muttered 
Tony, " she's right glad to be at home again, 
humble as it is ; " . and then came another, but 
not so pleasant, thought — " but why did she 
come back so suddenly ? why did she take this 
long journey in such a season, and she so 
weak and ill? " He bad his own dark mis- 
givings about this ; but he had not the cour- 
age to face them, even to himself; and now 
he crept up to the window and looked in. 

A good fire blazed on the hearth, and at 
one side of it, deep in bis old leather chair, — 
the one piece of luxury the room possessed, — 
the minister lay fast asleep, while opposite 
to him, on a low stool, sat Dolly, het head 
resting on the arm of a chair at her side. If 
her closely-cropped hair and thin, wan &ce 
gave her a look of exceeding yonthfulness, 
the thin hand that hung down at her side 
told of sufiering and sickness. A book had 
fellen from her fingers ; but her gaze was bent 
upon the burning log before her — mayhap in 
unconsciousness ; mayhap she thought she read 
there something that revealed the future. 

Lifting the latch — there was no lock, nor 
was any needed — of the front-door, Tony 
moved stealthily along the little passage, 
turned the handle of the door, and on tiptoe 
moved across the room unseen by Dolly, and 
unheard. As his hand touched the chair on 
which her head leaned, she lookejd up and 
saw him. She did not start nor cry out, but 
a deep crimson blush covered her face and 
her temples, and spread over her throat. 

** Hush ! " said she, in a whisper, as she 
gave him her hand without rising : ** hush ! 
he's very tired and weary ; don't awake him . ' ' 

* I'll not awake him," whispered Tony, as 
he slid into the chair, still holding her hand, 
and bending down his head till it leaned 
against her brow. " And how are you, dear 
Dolly? are you getting quite strong again? " 
Not yet awhile," said she, with a faint 
shadow of a smile ; <* but I suppose I shall 
soon. It was very kind of you to come over 
so soon ; and it's a severe night too. How 
is Mrs. Butlfer ? " 

** Well and hearty ; she sent you scores of 
loves ; if it was like long ago, I'd halve said 
kisses, too," said he, laughing. But Dolly 
never smiled ; a grave, sad look indeed came 
over her, and she turned her head away. 

*' I was so glad to hear of your poming 
home, dear Dolly. I can't tell you how 
dreary the Bumside seems without you. 
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Ay, pale as you are, you make it look bright 
and cheery at once. It was a sudden thought ; 
wasn't it? '' 

** I believe it was ; but we'll talk of it all 
another time. Tell me of home. Janet says 
it's all as I left it : is it so?" 

" I suspect it is. What changes did you 
look for?" 

** I scarcely know. I believe when one be- 
gins to brood over one's own thoughts, one 
thinks the world without ought to take on 
the same dull, cold coloring. Haven '4; you 
felt that?" 

'* I don't know — 1 may ; but I'm not much 
given to brooding. But how comes it that 
you , the lightest-hearted girl that ever lived 
— what makes you low-spirited ? " 

** First of all, Tony, I have been ill ; then 
I have been away from home ; but come, I 
have not come back to complain and mourn. 
Tell me of your friends and neighbors. How 
are all at the Abbey? We'll begin with the 
grand folk." 

*' I know little of them; I haven't been 
there since I saw you last." 

** And how is that, Tony? You used to 
live at the Abbey when I was here long ago." 

" Well, it is as I tell you. Except Alice 
Traflford, — and that only in a carriage, to ex- 
change a word as she passed, — I have not seen 
one of the Lyles for several weeks." 

"And didn't she reproach you? Didn't 
she remark on your estrangement? " 

"She said something — I forget what," 
said he, impatiently. 

" And what sort of an excuse did you 
make?" 

"I don't remember. I suppose I blun- 
dered out something about being engaged or 
occupied. It was not of much consequence 
anyhow, for she didn't attach any importance 
to my absence." 

" Don't say that, Tony ; for I remember my 
father saying in one of his letters, that he 
met Sir Arthur at the fair of Ballymena, and 
that he said, * If you should see Tony, doctor, 
tell him I'm hunting for him everywhere; 
for I have to buy some young stock. If I 
do it without Tony Butler's advice, I shall 
have the whole family upon me.'" 

"That's easy enough to understand. I 
was very useful, and they were very kind ; 
but I fancy that each of us got tired of his 
part." 

" They were stanch and good friends to 
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you, Tony. I'm sorry you've given then 
up," said she, sorrowfully. 

" What if it was they that gave me up* 
1 mean, what if I found the conditions upon 
which I went there were such as I could not 
stoop to ? Don't ask me any more about it ; 
I have never let a word about it escape mj 
lips, and I am ashamed now to hear myself 
talk of it." 

" Even to me, Tony — to sister Dolly ? " 

" That's true ; so you are my dear, dear 
sister," said he, and he stooped and kissed 
her forehead ; " and you shall hear it all, and 
how it happened." 

Tony began his narrative of that pajseajre 
with Mark Lyle with which our reader is al- 
ready acquainted, little noticing that to the 
deep scarlet that at first suffused Dolly's 
cheeks, a leaden pallor had succeeded, and 
that she lay, with half-closed eyes, in utter 
unconsciousness of what be was saying. 

" This, of course," said Tony, as his story 
flowed on — " this, of course, was more than 
I could bear, so I hurried home, not qaitt 
clear what was best to be done. I hadn'jb 
youy Dolly, to consult, you know ; " he looked 
down as he said this, and saw that a great 
tear lay on her cheek, and that she seemed 
fainting. " Dolly, my dear — my own dear 
Dolly," whispered he, " are you ill — are you 
faint?" 

" Lay my head back against the wall,'* 
sighed she in a weak voice; "it's passiog 
off." 

" It was this great fire, 1 suppose," said 
Tony, as he knelt down beside her, and bathed^ 
her temples with some cold water that stood 
near. " Coming out of the cold air, a fiie 
wUldothat." 

" Yes, " said she, trying to smile ; " it waa 
that." 

" I thought so," said he, rather proud (A : 
his acuteness. " Let me settle you comfoit-! 
ably here,?' and he lifted her up in his strong 
arms, and placed her in the chair where W 
had been sitting. " Dear me, Dolly, how 
light you are ! " 

She shook her head, but gave a emiile at tbi 
same time of mingled melancholy and sweets 



"I'd never have believed you could be i* 
light; but you'll see what home and natifl. 
air will do," added he, quickly, and ashamsi' 
of his own want of tact. " My little mothot^ 
too, is such a nurse, I'll be sworn that befiM 
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a month's over, you'll be skipping over the 
rocks, or helping me to launch the coble, like 
long ago ; wont you, Dolly ? " 

'* Go on with what you were telling me," 
she said faintly. 

• * Where was I ? I forget where I stopped. 

Oh, yes ; I remember it now. I went home 

as quick as I could, and I wrote Mark Lyle 

a letter. I know you '11 laugh at the notion of 

a letter by my hand ; but I think I said what I 

[ wanted to say. I didn't want to disclaim all 

t that I owed his .family; indeed, I never felt 

i 80 deeply the kindness they had shown me as 

' at ^ the moment I was relinquishing it for- 

f ever ; but I told him that, if he presumed, 

I' on the score of that feeling, to treat me like 

r lome humble hanger-on of his house, I'd beg 

k» to remind him that by birth at least I was 

\. folly his equal. That was the substance of 

[ it ; but I wont say that it was conveyed in 

the purest and best style." 

"What did he reply?" 

t " Nothing — ^DOt one line. I ought to say 

f ib^t I started for England almost immedi- 

\ ately after ; but he took no notice of me 

: wheal I came back, and we never met since." 

\' " And his sisters, — do you suspect that they 

I know of this lettef of yours ? " 

' ** I cannot tell ; but I suppose not. It's 

' not likely Mark would speak of it." 

" How, then, do they regard your abstain- 
._ tag from calling there? " 

" As a caprice, I suppose. They always 

thought me a wayward, uncertain sort of fel- 

" low. It's a habit your well-off people have,' 

l-'M^ look on their poorer friends as queer and 

r 8dd and eccentric — eh, Dolly? " 

•' There's some truth in the remark , Tony , ' ' 
■ aud she, smiling ; ** but I scarcely expected 
' to hear you come out as a moralist." 

" That's because, like the rest of the world, 

ji/a don't estimate me at my true value. I 

kne a great vein of reflection or reflectiveness 

—which is it, Dolly ? but it's the deepest of 

ttetwo— in me, if people only knew it." 

" You have a great vein of kind-heartedness, 

I adyoa are a good son to a good mother," 

r- aid she, as a pink blush tinged her cheek, 

"and I Uk^ that better." 

It was plain thai the praise had touched 

rJdm, and deeply too, for he drew his hand 

•cross his eyes, and his lip trembled as he 

lud, " It was just about that dear mother I 

imnted to speak to you, Dolly. You know 

I'm going away?" 
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** My father told me," said she with a nod 
of her head. 

** And though, of course, I may manage a 
short leave now and then to come over and 
see her, she'll be greatly alone. Now, Dolly, 
you know how she loves you — how happy she 
always is when you come over to us. Will 
you promise me that you'll often do so? 
You used to think nothing of the walk long 
ago, and when you get strong and hearty 
again, you'll not think more of it. It would 
be such a comfort to me, when I'm far away, to 
feel that you were sitting beside her — reading 
to her, perhaps, or settling those flowers she's 
so fond of. Ah, Dolly, I'll have that window 
that looks out on the White Rocks in my 
mind, and you. sitting at it, many and many 
a day, when I'll be hundreds of miles off." 

"I love your mother dearly, Tony; she 
has been like a mother to myself for many a 
year, and it would be a great happiness to 
me to be with her ; i)ut don't forget, Tony," 
— and she tried to smile as she spoke, — ** don't 
forget that I'll have to go seek my fortune 
also." 

'* And aren't you come to live at home now 
for good?" 

She shook her head with a sorrowful mean- 
ing, and said, '* I'm afraid not, Tony. My 
dear, dear father does not grow richer as ho 
grows older, and he needs many a little com- 
fort that cannot come of his own providing^ 
and you know he has none but me." 

The intense sadness of the last few words 
was deepened by the swimming eyes and fal- 
tering lips of her that uttered them. 

" And are you going back to these M'Gru- 
ders?" 
She shook her head in negative. 
" I'm glad of that. I'm sure they were not 
kind." 

**Nay, Tony, they were good folk, but 
after their own fashion ; and they always 
strove to be just." . 

" Another word for being cruel. I'd like 
to know what'** to become of any of us in this 
world if we meet nothing better than justice. 
But why did you leave them? — I mean, leave 
them for good and all." 

She changed color hastily, and turned her 
head away, while in a low, confused manner 
she said, ** There were several reasons. I 
needn't tell you I wasn't strong, Tony ; and 
strength is the first element of governess 
life." 
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<< I know how it came about," broke in 
Tony. "Don't deny it— don't, Dolly. It 
was all my fault." 

** Don't speak so loud, Tony," whispered 
she, cautiously. 

<< It all came of that night I dined at Rich- 
mond. But if he hadn't struck at me " — 

*' Who struck at you, Tony, my man? " 
said the old minister, waking up. " He 
wasna over-gifted with prudence "whoever did 
it, that I maun say ; and how is Mrs. Butler, 
and how are you yourself? " 

" Bravely, sir, both of us. I've had a long 
chat with Dolly over the fire, and I fear I 
must be going now. I've brought you a 
brace of woodcocks, and a message from my 
mother about not forgetting to dine with us 
on Monday." 

" I don't know about that, Tony. The 
lassie yonder is very weak just yet." 

'» But after a little rest, eh, Dolly ? Don't 
you think you'd be strong enough to stroll 
over by Monday ? Then Tuesday be it." 

" We'll bide and see, Tony — we'll bide and 
see. I'll be able, perhaps, to tell you after 
meeting to-morrow ; not that you're very 
reg'lar in attendance, Maister Tony ; I mean 
to have a word or two with you about that 
one of these days." 

" All right, sir," said Tony. *< If you and 
Dolly come over to us on Monday, you may 
put mo on the cutty-stool if you like after- 
ward ; " and with that he was gone. 
' * « And all this has been my doing, ' ' thought 
Tony, as' he wended his way homeward. * ' I 
have lost to this poor girl the means by which 
she was earning her own livelihood, and 
aiding to make her father's life more com- 
fbrtable ! I must make her tell me how it 
all came about, and why they made her pay 
the penalty of my fault. Not very fair that 
for people so just as they are. And to 
think," added he, aloud, after a pause — "to 
think it was but the other day I was saying 
to .myself, ' What can people mean when the^ 
talk of this weary world — this life of care and 
toil and anxiety ? ' — and already I feel as if I 
stood on the threshold, and peeped in, and 
saw it all : but, to be sure, at that time I was 
cantering along the strand with Alice, and 
now — and now, I am plodding along a dark 
road, with a hot brain and a heavy heart to 
tell me that sorrow is sown broadcast, and 
none can escape it." 

All was still at the cottage when he 
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reached it, and he crept gently to his room^ 
and was soon asleep, forgetting cares and 
griefs, and only awaking as the strong son- 
light fell upon his face and proclaimed the 
morning. 

CHAPTER ZZVU. 
AN UNWELCOME IJBITEB. 

The doctor had guessed aright. Tony did 
not present himself at meeting on Sunday. 
Mrs. Butler, indeed, was there, though the 
distance was more than a mile, and the day 
a raw and gusty one, with threatenings of 
snow in the air. 

" Are you coming with me, Tony, to hear 
the minister ? it will be an interestiiig lecture 
to-day on the character of Ahab," said she,' 
opening his door a few inches. 

" I'm afraid not, mother ; I'm in for a hard 
day's work this morning. Better lose Abab 
than lose my examination . ' ' 

Mrs. Butler did not approve of the remark; 
but she closed the door and went her way, 
while Tony covered his table with a mass of 
books, arranged paper and pens, and thra 
filling the bowl of a large Turkish pipe, sat 
himself down, as he &ncied, to work, but in 
reality to weave thoughts about as prpfitable 
und as connected as the thin blue vrreaths of 
smoke that issued from his lips, and in watdh 
ing whose vmyward curls and waitings be 
continued to pass hours. 

I have often suspected — indeed, my expe- 
rience of life leads me mdch to the convictioa 
— that for the perfect enjoyment of what is 
called one's own company, the man of many 
resources must yield the palm to him of none; 
and that the mere man of action, whose ex- 
istence is stir, movement, and adventure, oaa^ 
and does find his occasional hours of solitada* 
more pleasurable than he who brings to his 
reveries the tormenting doubts and distrusts^ 
the casuistical indecisions and the dreaiydis* 
contents that so often come of much readings 
Certainly in the former there is no strain^— 
no wear and tear. He is not called on 
breast the waves and stem the tide, bat to 
float indolently down the stream withool^ 
even remarking the scenery that clothes thft 
banks. « 

Tony, I fancy, was a master of his art ; hek 
knew how to follow up any subject in thougbl : 
itill it began to become painful, and then to 
turn his attention to the sea and some &r- 
off white sail, or to the flickering leaflet of 
falling snow, tossed and drifted here and 
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there like some castaway, — a never-failing re- 
source. He could follow with his eyes the 
asure circles of smoke, and wonder which 
would outstrip the other. To fit him for the 
life of a *< messenger" he had taken down 
** Cook's Voyages ; " but after reading a few 
pc^es, he laid down the book to think how 
far the voyager's experiences could apply to 
the daily exigencies of a Foreign Office official, 
and to ask himself if he were not in reality 
laying down too wide and too extensive a 
foundation for future acquirement. "No," 
thought he,'* I'll not try to be any better or 
smarter than the rest. I'll just stick to the 
practical part, and here goes for OUendorf." 
Three or four sentences read — he leaned back, 
' and wondered whether he would not rather 
undertake an excursion on foot to Jerusalem 
than set out on an expedition into the French 
language. As if a whole life could master 
that bulky dictionary, and -transfer its con- 
tents to his poor brain ! To be sure, Alice 
knew it; but Alice could learn what she 
pleased. She learned to skate in three lessons 
—and how she did it too ! Who ever glided 
over the ice with such a grace, — so easy, so 
quiet, but with such a perfection of move- 
meDt ! Talk of dancing — it was nothing to 
it. And couldn't she ride? See her three 
fields off, and you'd know the ground just by 
the stride of her horse. Such a hand she 
had! But who was like Alice? 

Ah ! there was the boundless prairie, to his 
thoughts, on which he might ramble forever ; 
and on that wide swelling savatknah, roam- 
ing and straying, we shall now leave him, 
U)d tarn our glance elsewhere. 

The morning service of the meeting-house 

wer, Dr. Stewart proposed to walk home 

with Mrs. Butler. The exposition about 

Ahab had neither been as full nor as able as 

he had intended ; but it was not his fault — 

fit least only in part his fault ; the sum of 

which consisted in the fact that he had broken 

through a good rule, which up to that hour 

had never met with infraction — "he had 

opened a post-letter on the Sabbath mom. 

I liiis comes, ' ' said he , plaintively, ' * of lefting 

I the Bmfu' things of this warld mingle wi' the 

[ holier and higher ones of the warld to come. 

Corruption is ^e stronger than life; and 

n(fw I maun tell you the whole of it." If we 

do not strictly follow the good minister, and 

tell what he had to say in his own words, it 

is to spare our reader some time on a matter 

8 
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which may not possess the amount of interest 
to him it had for the person who narrated it. . 
The matter was this : there came that morn- 
ing a letter from Mrs. M'Gruder to Dr. Stew- 
art, — a letter that almost overwhelmed him. 
The compensation to humility of station is 
generally this, that the interests of the hum- 
ble man are so lowly, so unpretending, and 
so little obtrusive, that they seldom or never 
provoke the attention of his more fortunate 
neighbors. As with the rivulet that can 
neither float a bark nor turn a mill-wheel 
none meddles, so with the coursQ of these 
lowly lives few concern themselves, and they 
ripple along unheeded. Many and many a 
time had the old ministir hugged this thought 
to his heart ; many and many a time had he 
felt that there were cares and troubles in this 
life so proud and so haughty that they dis- 
dained the thatched cabin and the humble 
roof-tree, but loved to push their way through 
crowds of courtiers, up n&arble stairs and 
along gilded corridors. It was then with a 
perfect shock that he came to learn that even 
they, in all their lowliness, could claim no 
exemption from common calamity. The let- 
ter began by stating that the writer, before 
putting pen to paper, had waited till Miss 
Stewart should have reached her home, so 
that no anxieties as to her health should be 
added to the pain the communication might 
cause. After this lowering conmiencement, 
the epistle went on to state, that the satis- 
faction which Dolly had at first given by her 
general good temper and strict attention to 
her duties, *< compensating in a great meas- 
ure for the defects in her own education and 
want of aptitude as a teacher," soon ceased 
to be experienced, as it was found that she 
was subject to constant intervals of great de- 
pression, and even whole days when she 
seemed scarcely equal to her duties. The 
cause was not very long a secret. It was an 
attachment she had formed to "a brother of 
Mr. M'Gruder's, who, some years younger 
than himself, had been established in Italy 
as a partner, and had now come over to Eng- 
land on business. 

It was not necessary to say that the writer 
had never encouraged this sentiment ; on the 
contrary, she had more than remonstrated 
with her brother-in-law on the score of his 
attentions, and flatly declared that, if he per- 
sisted, she would do her utmost to have the 
partnership with his brother dissolved, and 
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all future ioteroourse at an end between 
them. This led to scenes of a Tery violent 
nature, in which she was obliged to own her 
husband had the cruelty to take his brother's 
side against her, and avow that Samuel was 
earning his own bread, and if he liked to 
share it with an *^ untochered lassie," it 
should be far from him, Robert M'Gruder, 
that any reproach could come, — a sarcasm 
that Mrs. M'Gruder seemed keenly to appre- 
ciate. 

The agitation caused by these cares, acting 
OQ a system already excited, had brought on 
a fever to Dolly; and it was only on her 
convalescence, and while still very weak, that 
a young man arrived€n London and called to 
see her, who suddenly seemed to influence 
ail her thoughts and plans for the future. 
Sam, it appeared, had gone back to Italy, 
relying on Dolly's promise to consult her 
father and give him a final reply to his offer 
of marriage. From the day, however, that 
this stranger bad called, Dolly seemed to be- 
come more and more indifferent to this pro- 
ject, declaring that her failing health and 
broken spirits would render her rather a 
burden than a benefit, and constantly speak- 
ing of home, an^ wishing to be back there. 
" Though I wished," continued the writer, 
*' that this resolve had come earlier, and that 
Miss Stewart had returned to her father be- 
fore she had thrown discord into a united 
&mily , I was not going to oppose it, even late 
as it occurred. It was therefore arranged 
that she was to go home, ostensibly to re- 
xcruit and restore herself in her native air ; 
but I, I need hardly tell you, as firmly deter- 
mined she should never pass this threshold 
again. M&tters were in this state, and Miss 
Stewart only waiting for a fistvorable day to be- 
gin her journey, — ^an event I looked for with 
the more impatience as Mr. M'G. and my- 
self could never, I knew, resume our terms 
of affection so long as she remained in our 
.house, — ^when one night, between one and two 
o'clock, we were awoke by the sound of feet 
in the garden under our window. I heard 
them^'first, and creeping to the casement, I 
saw a figure clamber over the railing and makjp 
straight for the end of the house where Miss 
Stewart slept, and immediately begin a sort 
of low moaning kind of song, evidently a sig- 
nal. Miss Stewart's window soon opened, 
and on this I called Mr. M'Gruder. fie had 
barely time to reach the window, when a 
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man's voice from below cried out, < Cobu 
down; are you coming?' On this, Mr 
M'Gruder rushed down-stairs and into th< 
garden. Two or three loud and angry wordi 
succeeded, and then a violent struggle, ii 
which my husband was twice knocked dowi 
and severely injured. The man, however 
made his escape, but not unrecognized ; fo; 
your daughter's voice cried out, * Oh, Tony 
I never thought you'd do this,' or, 'Why di< 
you do this ? ' or some words to that effect 

<' The terms on which, through Miss Stew 
art's behavior, I have latterly lived with Mi 
M'Gruder, gave me.no opportunity to lean 
anything from Mm.' Indeed, he never si 
much as spoke of an incident which confinei 
him two days to his room and five days ti 
the house ; but, as if bent on exasperation 
redoubled his kind inquiries about you 
daughter, who was now, as she said, too il 
to leave'her room. 

" No other course was then open to mi 
than to write the present letter to you an( 
another to my brother-in-law. He at least 
I am determined, shall know something oi 
the young lady with whom he wishes U 
share his fortune, though I trust that amin 
ister of the gospel will have no need of anj 
promptings of mine to prevent such a casu- 
alty. My last words, on parting with youi 
daughter, were to ask if the man I saw that 
night was the same who had called to sec 
her, and her reply was, * Tes, the same.' ] 
will not disguise that she had the grace U 
cry as she i^d it. 

" That she is never to return here, I nee< 
not say. Ay, more than that ; no reference 
to me will be responded to in terms that cai 
serve her. But this is not all. I require 
that you will send, and send open for my in 
spection, such a letter to Mr. S. M'Grude: 
as may finally put an end to any engagement 
and declare that, from the circumstances no^ 
known to you, you could neither expect, no 
even desire, that he would make her his wife 
Lastly, i demand — and I am in a position \/ 
enforce a demand — that you do not comma 
nicate with my husband at all in this affait 
sufficient unpleasantness and distrust having 
been already caused by our unhappy rela 
tions with your fiunily." 

A few moral reflections closed the epistle 
They were neither very novel nor very acute 
but they embodied the sense of disappoint 
ment experienced by one who little thought; 
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in taking a teacher from the manse of a min- 
ister, she -Wka incurring a peril as great as if 
she had sent over to France for the latest re- 
finement in Parisian deprayity. *< Keep her 
at home with yourself, Dr. Stewart," wrote 
she, " unless the time comes when the crea- 
ture she called Tony may turn up as a re- 
spectable man, and be willing to take her." 
And with a gracefully-expressed hope that 
Dolly's ill-health might prove seasonable for 
self^ezamination and correction, she signed 
herself, << Your compassionate friend, Mar- 
tha M'Grudbb." 

" What do you say to that, Mrs. Butler ? 
Did CTcr you read as much cruelty in pen 
and ink, I ask you? Did you eyer belieye 
that the n\other of children could write to a 
&ther of his own daughter in such terms as 
thise?" 

*< I don't know what it means, doctor ; it's 
all confusion to me. Who is Tony ? it's not 
our Tony, surely?" 

" I'm not so sure of that, Mrs. Butler. 
Ijony was up in London, and he called to see 
BoUy. You remember that he told in his 
ktter to you how the puir lassie's hair was 
cut short " — 

"I remember it all. Dr. Stewart; but 
vhat has all that to do with all this dreadful 
toeoe at night in the garden ? ' ' The doctor 
shook his head moumi^lly and made no re- 
ply. « If you mean. Dr. Stewart, that it 
was my Tony that brought about all these 
diauteis, I tell you I will not, I cannot, be- 
^ heve it. It would be better to speak your 
Blind out, sir, than to go on shaking your 
^. We're not altogether so depraved that 
ow disgrace is beyond words." 

''There's nothing for anger here, my dear 
old friend, "said he, calmly, *< though maybe 
tWs something for sorrow. When you 
Ittve spoken to your son and I to my daugh- 
ter^ we'll see our way better through this 
tbomy path. Good-by." 

"You are not angry with me, doctor?" 
nid she, holding out her hand, while her 
eyes were dimmed with tears, — * * you are not 
angry with me?" 

'' That I am not," said he, grasping her 
iuad warmly in both his own. " We have 
no other treasures in this world, either of us, 
than this lad and this lassie, and it's a small 
&olt if we cling to them the more closely. 
I think I see Tony coming to meet you, so 
I'll just tarn home again." And with an^ 
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other and more a£feotionate* good-by they 
parted. 

CHAPTER XXVIU. 
AT THB MANSE. 

In no small perturbation of mind was it 
that Mrs. Butler passed her threshold. That 
a word should be breathed against her Tony, 
was something more than she could endure ; 
that he could have deserved it, was more 
than she could belieye. Tony, of whom for 
years and years she had listened to nothing 
but flatteries, — how clever and ready-witted 
he vms, how bold and fearless, how kind- 
hearted, and how truthful — ay, how truth- 
ful ; <' And how is it, then," asked she of her- 
self, '< that he has told me nothing of all this 
mischance, and what share he has had in 
bringing misfortune upon poor Dolly? " 

<< Is Master Tony at home, Jenny? " said 
she, as she entered. 

'< Yes ; he's reading a letter that has just 
come wi' the post." 

The old lady stopped, with her hand on 
the handle of the door, to draw a full breath 
and regain a calm look ; but a merry laugh 
from Tony, as he sat reading his letter, did 
more to rally her, though her heart smote 
her to think how soon she might have to 
throw a shadow across his sunshine. 

"Who's your letter from, Tony?" said 
she, dryly. 

« From Skefi^ ; he'U be here to-morrow ; 
he's to arrive at Goleraine by six in the 
morning, and wants me to meet him there." 

« And what's the other sealed note in your 
hand?" 

« This ? — this is from another man,->— a fel- 
low you've never heard of ; at least, you don't 
know him." 

*'And what may be his name, Tony?" 
asked she, in a still colder tone. 

«< He's a stranger to you, mother. Ske£^ 
found the note at my hotel, and forwarded it ; 
that's all." 

" You weren't wont to have secrets from 
me, Tony," said she, tremulously. 

<* Nor have I, mother ; except it may be 
some trifling annoyance or worry that I don't 
care to tease you about. If I had anything 
heavier on my mind, you may trust me, I'd 
very soon be out with it" 

" But I'm not to hear who this man is? " 
said she, with a strange pertinacity. 

Of course you are, if -you want to hear ; 
his name is there on the comer of his note, — 
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Robt. M'Gruder ; aod here'a the inside of it, 
though I don't think you'll be much the 
wiser when you've read it." 

" It's for yourself to read your own letter, 
Tony," said she, waymg back the note. ** I 
merely asked who was your correspondent." 

Tony broke the seal, and ran his eye has- 
tily oyer the lines. ** I'm as glad as if I got 
a hundred pounds ! " cried he. '* Listen to 
this, mother : — 

** • Dear Sib, — When I received your note 
on Monday ' — 

** But wait a bit, mother ; I must tell you 
the whole story, or you'll not know why he 
wrote this to me. Do you remember my tell- 
ing you just at the back of a letter, that I 
was carried o£f to a dinner at Richmond? " 

«• Yes, perfectly." 

«* Well, I wish I hadn't gone, that's all ! 
Not that it wasn't jolly, and the fellows very 
pleasant and full of fun ; but, somehow, we 
all of us took too much wine, or we talked too 
much, or perhaps both ; but we began laying 
wagers about every imaginable thing, and I 
made a bet — I'll be hanged if I could tell 
what it was, but it was something about 
Dolly Stewart. I bcHeve it was that ishe was 
handsomer than another girl. I forgot all 
about her hair being cut off, and her changed 
looks. At all events, off we set in a body to 
M'Gruder'8 house. It was then about two 
in the morning, and we all singing, or what 
we thought was singing, most uproariously. 
Yes, you may shake your head. I'm ashamed 
of it now, too ; but it was some strange wine 
— I think it was called Marco-brunner — that 
completely upset me ; and the first thing that 
really sobered me was seeing that the other 
fellows ran away, leaving me all alone in the 
garden, while a short, stout man rushed out 
of the house with a stick to thrash me. I 
tried to make him hear me, for I wanted to 
apobgize ; but he wouldn't listen, and so I 
gave him a shake. I didn't strike him ; but 
I shook him off, roughly enough perhaps, for 
he fell, and then I sprang over the gate, and 
cut off as fast as I could. When I awoke 
next morning, I remembered it all, and heart- 
ily ashamed I was of myself; and I thought 
that perhaps I ought to go out in person and 
beg his pardon ; but I had no time for that ; 
I wanted to get away by that day's packet, 
and so I wrote him a few civil lines. I don't 
xsemember them exactly ; but they were to say 
that I veas very sorry for it all, and I hoped 
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he'd see the thing as it was, — a stupid bit of| ^ 
boyish excess, of which I felt much ashamed | 
; and here's his answer : — 
i " * Dear Sir, — When I received vour notrf^^ 
on Monday morning, I was having leeches to ^-: 
my eye, and couldn't answer it. Yesterdai -=r- 
both eyes were closed, and it is only to-dav 
that I can see to scratch these lines. If M. 
had had a little more patience on the nighl - 
I first met you, it woula have been better foE 
both of us. As it is, I receive all your ex- 
planation as frankly as it is given ; and yoa'S 
. DC lucky in life if nobody biars you more iU-<l 
• will than Yours truly, 

I " * Rt. M'Gruder, 

i << * If you come up to town again, look m 
: on me at 27 Cannon Street, Ci^. I do noi 
, say here, as Mrs. M'6. has not yet forgiveft^ 
! the black eye.' " 

I "Oh, Tony ! my own dear, dear, true- 
hearted Tony!" cried his mother, as she 
flung her arms around him, and hugged him to 
her heart. ** I knew my own dear boy was 
! as loyal as his own high-hearted father." 

Tony was exceedingly puzzled to what pre- 
sise part of his late behavior he owed all this 
enthusiastic fondness, and was curious also to | * 
know if giving black eyes to Scotchmen had ^ 
, been a trait of his father's. ^ 

I " And this was all of it, Tony? " asked f 
jshe, eagerly. 

»* Don't you think it was quite enough? '^ 
I'm certain Dolly did ; for she knew my voice, 
and cried out, * Oh, Tony how could you? ' ^ 
' or something like that, from the window. ^ 
i And that's a thing, mother, has been weigh- . 
ing heavily on my mind ever since. Has this i 
! unlucky freak of mine anything to do with '. 
Dolly's coming home ? " ^ 

I " We'll find that out later on^JCony ; leave - 
' that to me," said she, hurriedly ; fdr, with all >. 
' her honesty, she could not bear' to throw a |- 
cloud over his present happiness, or dash with ^ 
' sorrow the delight he felt at his friend's com- 
ing. 

"I don't suspect," continued he, tboughtr 
fully, " that I made a very successful im- 
I pression on that Mrs. M'Gruder the day | 
' called on Dolly ; and if she only connected 
} me with this night's exploit, of course it's 
I all up with me." 

" Her husband bears you no grudge for it 
at all, Tony." 

« That's clear enough ; he's a fine fellow ; 

, but if it should turn out, mother, that poor 

Dolly lost her situation— it was no great 

I thing, to be sure ; but she told me herself it 
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Iras 'hard eoough to get as good; and if, I 
ly, it was through me she lost it " — 
** You mustn't give yourself the habit of 
|K>ining evil, Tony. There are always enough 
:4f hard and solid troubles in life without our 
=«DDJuring up shadows and spectres to frighten 
, As I said before, I'll haye a talk with 
Dolly herself, and I'll find out everything." 
"Do so, mother ; and try and make her 
eome often oyer here when I'm gone ; she'll 
le yery lonely yonder, and you'll be such 
Ijood company for each other; wont you? " 
" I'll do my best, for I loye her dearly ! 
! She has so many ways, too, that suit an old 
body like mysel'. She's so quiet and so gen- 
ik, and she'll sit oyer her work at the win- 
dow there, and lay it down on her knee to 
' look out oyer the sea, neyer saying a word, 
bat smiling a little quiet smile when our eyes 
meet, as though to say, * This is yery peace- 
t M and happy, and we haye no need to tell 
each other about it, for we can feel it just as 
deeply.' " 

" Oh, if she'd only let Alice come to see her 
and sit with her," thought Tony ; ** how she 
wmld loye her ! Alice could be all this, and 
would too ; and then, what a iah»rm she can 
throw around her with that winning smile ! 
Was there eyer sunshine like it ? And her 
yoioe — no music eVer thrilled through me as 
that voice did. I say, mother," cried he 
aloud, *< don't say, No; don't refuse her if 
she begs to come over now and then with a 
book or a few flowers ; don't deny her merely 
becaase she's very rich and much courted 
and flattered. I pledge you my word the 
flattery has not spoiled her." 

" Poor Dolly ! it's the first time I ever 
heard that you were either rich or run after ! 
What's the boy dreaming of, with his eyes 
staring in his head ? " 

" I'm thinking that I'll go in to Coleraine 
to-night, so as to be there when the mail ar- 
rives at six in the morning," said Tony, re- 
cbvering himself, though in considerable con- 
fusion. *< Skeffy's room is all ready ; isn't 
it?" 

** To be sure it is ; and very nice and com- 
fortable it looks too ; " and as she spoke she 
arose and went into the little room, on which 
she and Jenny had expended any amount of 
care and trouble. " But, Tony dear," she 
cried out, ** what's become of Alice Lyle's 
picture? I put it over the fireplace myself, 
Mb morning." 
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** And I took i^ down again, mother. 
SkeffjT never knew Alice — never saw her." 

** It wasn't for that I put it there ; it was 
because she was a handsome lassie, and it's 
always a pleasant sight to look upon. Just 
bring it b«uik again ; the room looks nothing 
without it." 

" No, no ; leave it in your own room, in 
which it has always been," said he, almost 
sternly. * < And now about dinner to-morrow ; 
I suppose we'd better make no change, but 
just have it at three, as we always do." 

'' Your grand friend will think it's lunch- 
eon, Tony." 

*' He'll learn his mistake when it comes to 
tea-time ; but I'll go and see if there's not a 
salmon to be had at Carig-a-rede before I 
start ; and if I'm lucky, I'll bring you a 
brace of snipe back with me." 

*' Do so, Tony ; and if Mr. Gregg was to' 
o£fer you a little seakale, or even some nice 
fresh celery — eh , dear, he's ofif, and no minding 
me! He's a fine true-hearted lad," mut- 
tered she, as she reseated herself at her 
work ; " but I wonder what's become of all 
his high spirits and the merry ways that he 
used to have." 

Tony, was not successful in his pursuit of 
provender. There was a heavy sea on the 
shore, and the nets had been taken up ; and 
during his whole walk he never saw a bird. 
He ate a hurried dinner when he came back, 
and, taking one more look at Skew's room to 
see it looked as comfortable as he wished it, 
he set out for Coleraine* 

Now though his mind was very full of his 
coming guest, in part pleasurably and in part 
with a painful consciousness of his inability 
to receive him handsomely, his thoughte 
would wander oflf at every moment to Dolly 
Stewart, and her return to home, which he 
felt convinced was still more or less connected 
with his own freak. The evening service was 
going on in the meeting-house as he passed, 
and he could hear the swell of the voices in 
the last hymn that preceded the final prayer ; 
and he suddenly bethought him that he 
would take a turn by the ** Bumsido" and 
have a few minutes' talk with Dolly before 
her father got back from meeting. 

<* She is such a true-hearted, honest girl," 
said he to himself, '* she'll not be able, to 
hide the fact from me ; and I will ask her 
flatly. Is this so? Was it not on my account 
you left that jplace?" 
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All was Btill and qaiet at the miDister's 
cottage, aod Tooyraised the latch and walked 
through the little passage into the parlor un- 
seen. The parlor, too, was empty. A large 
old Bible lay open on the table, and beside it 
a handkerchief, a white one, that he knew to 
be Dolly's. As he looked at it, he bethought 
him of one Alice had given him once as a 
keepsake; he had it still. How different 
that fragment of gossamer with the frill of 
rich lace from this homely kerchief ! Were 
they not almost emblems of their owners? 
and if so, did not his own fortunes rather 
link him with the humbler than with the 
higher ? With one there might be compan- 
ionship ; with the other what could it be bat 
dependence ? 

While he was standing thus thinking, two 
ice-cold hands were laid oyer his eyes, and he 
cried out, " Ay, Dolly, those frozen fingers 
are yours ; " and as he removed her hands, 
he threw one arm round her waist, and, press- 
ing her closely to him, he kissed her. 

** Tony, Tony ! " said she, reproachfully, 
while her eyes swam in two heavy tears, and 
she turned away. 

'< Come here and sit beside me, Dolly. I 
want to ask you a question, and we haven't 
much time ; for the doctor will be here pres- 
ently, and I am so fretted and worried think- 
ing over it that I have nothing left but to 
come straight to yourself and ask it." 

♦* Well, what is it? " said she, calmly. 

" But you will be frank with me, Dolly — 
•k and honest v&0 ;|^ou always were— wont 
you?" 

«* Yes, I think so," said she, slowly. 

" Ay, but you must be sure to be frank, 
Dolly ; for it touches me very closely ; and to 
show you that you may, I will tell you a se- 
cret, to begin with. Your father has* had a 
letter from that Mrs. M'Gruder, where you 
lived." 

** From her? " said Dolly growing so sud- 
denly pale that she seemed about to faint ; 
*♦ are you sure of this ? " 

« My mother saw it ; she read part of it ; 
and here's what it implies, that it was all my 
fault — at least the fault of knowing me — ^that 
cost you your place. She tells, not very un- 
fairly, all things considered, about that un- 
lucky night when I came under the windows 
and had that row with her husband ; and 
then she hints at something, and I'll be 
hanged if I can make out at what ; and if 
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my mother knows, whieh I Bospeet she doofi is 
not, she has not told me : bat wfaaterer it be^ 
it is in some way mixed op with your going 
away ; and knowing, my dear Dolly, that yoa 
and I can talk to one another as few peoplsit 
can in this world — ^is it not so ? Are yoa iUy^ 
dear — are yoa faint ? " 

^* No ; these are weak tans that oome ant 
go." 

<< Put your head down here on my shool-j n 
der, my poor Dolly. How pale yoa aie!4 
and your hands so cold. What is it yoa mjf 
darling ! I can't hear." 

Her lips moved, but withoat a sound, audi 
her eyelids fell lazily over her eyes, as, pali( i^ 
and scarcely seeming to breathe, she lea; 
lieavily toward him, and fell at last in 
arms. There stood against the opposite ynSk 
of the room a little horse-hair sofa, a hard aad*^ ^ 
narrow bench, to which he carried her, and, 
with her head supported by his arm, he kndt 
down beside her, as helpless a nurse as ever 
gazed on sickness. 

** There, you are getting better, my dear, 
dear Dolly," he said, as a long, heavy sigh 
escaped her. ** You will be all right pres- 
ently, my pAOi dear." 

" Fetch me a little water," said shCy 
fa'ntly. 

Tony soon found some, and held it to her 
lips, wondering the while how it was he had 
never before thought Dolly beaotifal, so r^- 
ular were the features, so calm the brow, so 
finely traced the mouth, and the well-rounded 
chin beneath it. How strange it seemed that 
the bright eye and the rich color of health 
should have served to hide rather than 
heighten these traits ! 

'< I think I jnust liave bunted, Tony," said 
she, weakly. 

" I believe you did, darling," said he. 

** And how was it? Of what were we 
talking, Tony ? Tell me what I was saying 
to you." 

Tony was^afraid to refer to what he feared 
might have had some share in her late seiz- 
ure ; he dreaded to recur to it. 

" I think I remember it J* said she slowly, 
and as if struggling with the difficulty of a 
mental effort. << But stay ; is not that the 
wicket I heard? Father is coming, Tony ; " 
and as she spoke, the heavy foot of the minister 
was heard on the passage. 

*' Eh, Tony man, ye here ? I'd rather hae 
seen ye at the evening lecture ; bat ye're no 
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ixid of our fyrm of worship, I beUeve. The 
colonel, yoar fother, I haye heard, was a 
itrong Episcopalian." 

*< I was on my way to Goleraine, doctor, 
and I tamed off at the mill to see Dolly, and 
ad: her how she was." 

^*Ye winna stay to sapper, then?" said 
the old man, who, hospitable enoagh on or- 
£nary occasions, had no wish to see the Sab- 
llift evening's meal invaded by the presence 
of a gaest, eren of one so Veil known as 
Tony. 

Tony mntieted somei not very connected ex- 
«nes, while his eyes tamed to Dolly, who, 
itfll pale and sickly-looking, gave him one 
fittle brief nod, as though to say it were bet- 
ter he should go ; and the old minister him- 

k ftif stood erect in the middle of the floor,. 

f dimly and almost coldly waiting the words 
«Good-by." 
'< Am I to tell mother yoa'll come to us to- 
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morrow, doctor — yoa and Dolly?" asked 
Tony, with his hand .on the door. 

*< It's no on the Sabbath evening we should 
turn our thoughts to feastin', Master Tony ; 
and none know that better than your worthy 
mother. I wish you a good evening and a 
pleasant walk." 

** Good-night," said Tony, shutting the 
door sharply ; '* and;" muttered he to him- 
self, " if yoa catch me crossing your thresh- 
old again, Sabbath or week-day" — He 
stopped, heaved a deep sigh, and, drawing 
his hand across his eyes, said, *' My poor 
dear Dolly, hasn't my precious temper done 
yoa mischief enough already that I must let 
it follow you to your ovm quiet fireside? *' 

And he went his way, with many a vow 
of self-amendment, and many a kind vnsh, 
that was almost a prayer, for the minister 
and his daughter. 
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PART yni. — CHAPTIR XXIX. 



DEPA&TUABS. 

All was confusion and dismay at Tilney. 
Bella Ljle's cold tarned out to be scarlatina, 
and Mark and Alice brought back tidings 
that old Commodore Graham had been seized 
with a fit, and was seriously, if not danger- 
ously, ill. Of course, the company scattered 
like an exploded shell. The Graham girls 
hastened back to their father, while the other 
guests sought safety in flight, the great strug- 
gle now being who should soonest secure post- 
horses to get away. Like many old people 
rich in this world's comforts, Mrs. Maxwell 
had an especial aversion to illness in any 
shape. It was a topic she nqyer spoke on ; 
and, if she could, would neyer have men- 
tioned before her. Her intimates understood 
this thoroughly, and many were the expres- 
sions employed to imply that Mr. Such-a-one 
had a fever, or Mrs. So-and-so was given over 
by her doctors. As to the fatal result itself, 
it was always veiled in a sort of decent mys- 
tery, as though it would not be perfectly 
polite to inquire whither the missing friend 
had retired to. 

*' Dr. Reede says it is a very mild case of 
the malady, and that Bella will be up in a 
day or two, aunt," said Alice. 

" Of course she will," replied the old lady, 
pettishly. ** It's just a cold and sore throat ; 
they hadn't that fine name for it long ago, 
and people got well all the sooner. Is he 
gone?" 

** No ; he's talking with Mark in the li- 
brary ; he'll be telling him, I think, about 
the commodore." 

" Well, don't ask him to stop to dinner ; 
we have sorrow enough without seeing a 
doctor." 

" Ob, here comes Mark ! Where is Dr. 
Reede?" 

'* He's gone over to see Maitland. Fenton 
came to say that he wished to see him." 

«* Surely, he's not ill ? " said Alice. 

*< Oh, dear ! what a misfortune that would 
be ! " cried the old lady, with real affliction 
in her tone ; <* to think of Mr. Norman Mait- 
land taking ill in one's house." 

'' Haven't you been over to ask after him, 
Mark?" 

*'No. I was waiting till Reede came 
back : he's one of those men that can't bear 
being inquired after ; and if it should turn 
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out that he was not ill, he'd not take the | 
anxiety in good part." 

** How he has contrived to play the tyrant 
to you all, I can't imagine," said Alice; 
<< but I can see that every whim and oapriea 
he practises is studied as courtiers study the 
moods of their masters." 

" To be sure, darling, naturally," broke 
in Mrs. Maxwell, who always misandersUxNl 
everybody. "Of course, we are only too 
happy to indulge him in a whim or hxuBj; 
and if the doctor thinks turtle would suit 
him, — turtle is so light ; I took it for sevenl 
weeks for luncheon, — we can have it at 
once. Will you touch the bell, Mark, an4 
I'll tell Raikes to telegraph ? Who is it he 
gets it from ? " 

Mark pulled the bell, but took no notiee 
of her question. ** I wish," muttered he 
below his breath, " we had never come here. 
There's Bella now laid up, and here's Mait- 
land. I'm certain he's going away ; for I 
overheard Fenton ask about the distance to 
Dundalk." 

" I suppose we might survive even that 
misfortune," said she, haughtily. 

" And one thing I'll swear to," said Mark, 
walking the room with impatience, — " it's \ 
the last Ireland will see of him." 

" Poor Ireland ! the &ilure in the potato- 
crop was bad enough ; but this is more than 
can be endured." 

" That's all very fine, Alice ; but I'm much 
mistaken if you are as indifferent as you pre- 
tend!" 

" Mark ! what do you mean ? " said she, 
angrily. 

" Here's Raikes now, and will some one 
tell him what it is we want?" said Mrs. 
Maxwell ; but the others were fistr too deeply 
engaged in their own whispered controversy 
now to mind her. 

" Captain Lyle will you tell by and by, 
Raikes," said she, gathering up the mass of 
loose impedimenta with which she usually 
moved from one room to the other, and by 
which, as they fell at every step, her course 
could always be tracked. ** He'll teU you," 
added she, movhig away. << I think it was 
caviar, and you are to telegraph for it to 
Swan & Edgar's ; but my head is confused 
to-day ; I'll just go and lie down." 

As Mrs. Maxwell left by one door, Alioe 
passed out by another ; while Mark, whoss 
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tonper eyinced itself in a flashed cheek and 
a contracted brow, stood at a window, fret- 
fblly tapping the ground with his foot. 

'^Haye yoa any orders, sir?" asked 
Raikes. 

*' Orders! No— stay a moment. Have 
many gone away this morning ? " 

•• Nearly all, sir. £xcept your family and 
Jfr< Maitland, there's nobody left but Major 
Gbogh ; and he's gomg, I believe, with Dr. 
Beede." 

« ToaVe heard nothing of Mr. Maitland 
going; hayeyou?" 

** Ohy yeS) sir ! his man sent for post- 
horses about an hour ago." 

Muttering impatienUy below his breath, 
Hark opened the window and passed out upon 
the lawn . What an unlucky turn had every- 
thing taken ! It was but a week ago, and 
his ficiend Maitland was in high delight with 
ail around him. The country, the scenery, 
the people, were all charming, — indeed, in 
the intervals between the showers, he had a 
good word to say for^he climate. As for 
Lyle Abbey, he pronouncec^ it the perfection 
of a ooantry-house ; and Mark actually spec- 
ulated on the time when these opinions of his 
I distinguished friend would have acquired a 
certain ourryncy, and the judgment of one 
that none disputed would be recorded of his 
Other's house. And all these successes were 
now to be reversed by this stupid old sailor's 
fi)Uy, — insanity he might call it; for what 
other word could characterize the pretension 
that could daim Norman Maitland for a son- 
in-law ? — ^Maitland, that might have married, 
if the law would have let him, half a score 
of infantas and archduchesses, and who had 
but to choose throughout Europe the alliance 
that would suit him. And Alice, — what 
could Alice mean by this impertinent tone 
she was taking tow^ him ? Had the great 
man's patience given way under it all, and 
was he really going avray, wearied and tired 
out? 

While Mark thus doubted and reasoned 
and questioned, Maitland was seated at his 
breakfast at one side of the fire, while Dr. 
Beede confronted hiin at the other. 

Though Maitland had sent a message to 
say he wished to see the doctor, he only gave 
him now a divided attention, being deeply 
engaged, even as he talked, in deciphering a 
telegram which had just reached him, and 



which was only intelligible through a key to 
the cipher. 

<< So then, doctor, it is simply the return 
of an old attack, — a thing to be expected, in 
fact, at his time of life? " 

" Precisely, sir. He had one last autumn 
twelvemonth, brought on by a fit of passion. 
The old commodore gives way rather to tem- 
per." 

"Ah! gives way, does he?" muttered 
Maitland, while he mumbled below his breath, 
** * seventeen thousand and four D x X, and 
a gamba — a very large blood-letting.' By 
the way, doctor, is not bleeding — bleeding 
largely — a critical remedy with a man of 
seventy-six or seven ? " 

*' Very much so, indeed,* sir ; a^ if. you 
observe, I only applied some leeches to the 
nucJuB, You misapprehended me in think- 
ing I took blood from him freely." 

"Oh, yes, very true," said Maitland, re- 
covering himself. "I have no doubt you 
treated him with great judgment. It is'a 
case, too, for much caution. Forty-seven 
and two G.'s," and he hastily turned over 
the leaves of his little book, muttering con- 
tinually, " and two G.'s, forty-six, forty- 
seven, with two B;'8, two F.'s. Ah ! here it 
is. Shivering attacks are dangerous — are 
they — in these cases ? " 

«* In which oases ? " asked the doctor ; for 
his shrewd intelligence at once perceived the 
double object which Maitland was trying to 
contemplate. 

<' In a word, then," continued Maitland, 
not heeding the doctor *s question, but bend- 
ing his gaze fixedly on the piece of paper 
before him, scrawled over and blotted by his 
own hand, — " in a word, then, a man of sev- 
enty seized with paralysis, and, though par- 
tially rallied by bleeding, attacked with 
shivering, is in a very critical state ? But 
how long might he live in that way ? " 

" We are not now speaking of Commodore 
Graham, I apprehend ? " asked the doctor, 
slyly. 

** No ; I am simply putting a case, — a pos 
sible case. Doctors, I know, are not fond of 
these imagined emergencies; lawyers like 
them." 

" Doctors dislike them," broke in Reede, 
<* because they are never given to them in 
any completeness — every important sign of 
pulse and tongue and temperature omitted"— 
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^< Of oourse yoa are right," said MaiUaDd, 
crampiin^ up the telegram and the other 
papers ; ** and now for the oommodore. You 
\are not apprehensiye of anything serious, I 
hope?'" 

** It's an anxious case, sir, — a yery anxious 
case ; he's eighty-four." 

« Eighty-four ! " repeated Maitland, to 
whom the words conveyed a considerable 
significance. 

" Eighty-four ! " repeated the other once 
more. ** No one would suspect it. Why, 
Sally Graham is the samB age as my wife ; 
they were at school together." 

Too polite to push a question which in- 
YoWed a double-shotted answer, Maitland 
merely sa4d, <* Indeed ! " and after a slight 
pause, added, << You said, I think, that the 
road to Dundalk led past Commodore Gra- 
ham's cottage?" 

" By the very gate.** 

'< May I offer you a seat with me ? I am 
going that way. I haye reoeiyed news which 
calls me suddenly to England." 

" I thank you much ; but I have some yisits 
yet to make before I return to Port Graham. 
I promised to stop the night there." 

Haying charged the doctor to convey to 
the commodore's daughters his sincere regret 
for their father's illness, and his no less sin- 
cere hope of a speedy recovery, Maitland en- 
deavored, in recognition of a preliminary 
question or two about himself, to press the 
acceptance of a fee ; but the doctor, armed 
with that jself-respect and tact his profession 
so eminently upholds, refused to accept it, 
and took his leave, perhaps well requited in 
haying seen and spoken with the great Mr. 
Norman Maitland of whom half the country 
round were daily talking. 

<* Mr. Maitland is not ill, I hope? " said 
Alice, as she met the doctor on his VTay 
through the garden. . 

<< No, Mrs. Trafford ; I have been making 
a friendly call — no more," said the doctor, 
rather vain that he could thus designate his 
visit ; and with a few words of advice about 
her sister, he went his way. Alice, mean- 
while, saw that Maitland had observed her 
from his window, and rightly guessed that 
he would soon be in search of her. 

With that feminine instinct that never de- 
ceives in such cases, she determined that 
whatever v^as to pass between them should 
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be undisturbed. She selected a most unfre- 
quented path, bordered on one side by th< 
high laurel-hedge, and on the other by « 
little rivulet, beyond which lay some ricl; 
meadows, backed in the distance by a thick 
plantation. 

She had not gone far when she heard a 
short, quick footstep behind her, and in a 
few minutes Maitland yyas at her side. ''Yon 
forgot to liberate me/' said he, ^' so I had to 
break my arrest." 

''Signor mio, you must forgive me— we 
have had such a morning of confusion and 
trouble : first Bella ill— not setiously boA 
confined to bed ; and then this poor old c<»ii- 
modore — ^the doctor has told you all about it : 
and, last of all, Mark storming about th< 
house, and angry with every one for haviD| 
caught cold or a fever, and so disgusted (th< 
great) Mr. Maitland that he is actually hor 
rying avTay vrith a vow to Heaven never mon 
to put foot in Ireland." 

<< Be a little serious, and tell me of yo^u 
mission this momingi" said he, gravely. 

"Three word# wiU do it. We reachec 
Port Graham just as the doctor arrivec 
there. The conunodore, it seemed, got hom< 
all safe by about four o'clock in the mom 
ing, and instead of going to bed, ordered t 
fire in his dressing-room,' and a botfle oi 
mulled port ; with which aids to comfort fai 
sat down to write. It would not appear, 
however, that he had got far in his corre* 
spondence ; for at six, when his man entered, 
he found but two lines, and his master, as be 
thought, fast asleep, but which proved to be 
a iGit of some kind ; for he vras perfectly insen- 
sible. He rallied, however, and recognized 
hia servant, and asked for the girls. And 
now Dr. Reede thinks that the danger has in 
a great measure passed off, and that all will 
go weU." 

<* It is most unhappy — ^most unhappy," 
muttered Maitland. '* I am sincerely sorr} 
for it aU." 

" Of course you are, though perhaps nol 
really to blame, — at least not blamable in i 
high degree." 

'* Not in any degree, Mrs. Trafford." 

*' That must be a matter of opinion. A 
all events, your secret is safe ; for the ol 
man has totally forgotten all that occurred 
last nigl^t between you ; and lest any clew t 
it should remain, I carried away the begio 
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nmg of the letter he was writing. Here it 

" How thodghtfoUy done ! " eaid he, as he 
took the paper and read aloud, *< ' Dear Trip- 
hook, oome oyer and help me to a shot at a 
laBcal' — not civil, certainly — *at a rascal, 
; that, heoause he calls himself' — It was well 
be got no &rther," lidded he, with a faint 
smile. 

*< A good, bold hand it is, too, for such an 
old man. I declare, Mr. Maitland, I think 
your usual luck must have befriended yon 
liere. The fingers that held the pen so stead- 
ily might haye been just as unshaken with 
the pistol." 
There was something so proyocatiye in her 
ioDe that Maitland detected the speech at 
aioe,and became curious to trace it to a 
eune. At this sally, however, he only 
niled in silence. 

"I tried to persuade Mark to drive over 
ind see Tony Butler," continued she ; <* but 
he wouldn't consent : in &ct, a general im- 
pilse to be disobliging would appear to have 
Kiied on the world just now. Don't you 
ihinkso?" 

** By the way^ I forgot to tell you that your 
pfiegi, Butier, refuses to accept my offer. 
I , I got three lines from him, very dry and con- 
on, flaying ' No ' to me. Of course I trust 
to your discretion never to disclose the ne- 
gotiation in any way. I myself shall never 
ipeakof it ; indeed, I am very little given to 
^ doiog oivil things, and even less accustomed 
g| toimding them iU received, so that my se- 
J on^ is insured." 

J **fleonght not to have refused," said she, 
I tiiOQghtfully. 
"Perhaps not." 

"He ought certainly to have given the 
natter more consideration. I wish I could 
lia?e been consulted by him. Is it too late 
jet?" 

"• I suspect it is," said he, dryly. << First 
of all, as 1 told you, I am little in the habit 
of meeting a repulse ; and, secondly, there 
is no time to renew the negotiation. I must 
leave this to-day." 
«l!o-day?" 

<* Within an hour," added he, looking at 
his watch ; '' I must manage to reach Dub- 
lin in time to catch the mail-packet to-morrow 
morning." 

'*«This ia very sudden, this determina- 
tion." 
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** Yes, I am called away by tidings I re- 
ceived awhile ago, — tidings of, to me, the 
deepest importance." 

*' Mark will be extremely sorry," said she, 
in a low tone. 

<' Not sorrier than I am," said he, de- 
spondently. 

'* We all counted on your coming back 
with us to the Abbey ; and it was qnl^ awhile 
ago Bella begged that we should v^it here for 
a day or two, that we might return together, 
a family party." 

*' What a flattery there is in the phrase ! " 
said he, with deep feeling. 

" You don't know," continued she, ** what 
a fikvorite you are with my mother. I dare 
not trust myself to repeat how she speaks of 
you." 

** Why will you multiply my regrets, Mrs. 
Trafford ? — why will you make my parting so 
very, very painful? " 

** Because I prefer that you should stay ; 
because I speak in the name of a whole house 
who will be afflicted at your going." 

'* You have told me of all qave one," said 
he, in a tone of deepest feeling ; '* I vTant to 
learn what she thinks." 

<< She thinks that if Mr. Maitland's good, 
nature be only on a par with his other qual- 
ities, he would Sooner face the tiresomeness 
of a stupid house than make the owners of it 
feel that they bored him. 

" She does not think anything of the 
kind ," said he, with a peculiar smile. ' ' She 
knows that there is no question of good-na- 
ture or of boredom in the matter at all ; but 
there is something at stake far more touching 
than either." He waited to see if she woi/ld 
speak; but as she was silent, he went on. *<I 
will be honest, if you Will not. I am not go- 
ing away of my free will. I have been called 
by a telegram this morning to the Continent ; 
the matter is so pressing that — shall I con- 
fess it ? — if this stupid meeting with the com- 
modore had been arranged, I should have been 
a defaulter. Yes, I'd have made, I don't well 
know what explanation to account for my 
absence. I can imagine what comments 
would have been passed upon mycondact. 
I feel very painfully, too, for the part I 
should have left to such of my friends here 
as would defend me, and yet h&ye not a frag- 
ment to guide their defence. And still, with 
all these before me, I repeat, I would have 
gone away, so imminent is the case that colls 
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me, and bo much is the matter one that in- of seeing you daily ; and if — ^if, I say, yoa 
yolves the whole future of my life. And yourself should not deem the hand and the 
now," said he, while his yoice became fuller love I offer beneath you, — if you should be sat- 
and bolder, <* that I have told you this, I am ' isfied with the claims of him who wou}d shara' 



ready to tell you more, and to say that at one 
word of yours^ne little word — I'll re- 
main." 

" And what may that word be? " said she, 
quietly ; for while he was speaking she had 
been preparing herself for some such issue. 
** I need not tell you," said he, gravely. 
** Supposing, then, that I guess it — I am 
not sure that I do:— but suppose that — and 
could it not be just as well said by another — 
by Bella, for instance? " 

** You know it could not. This is only 
fencing ; for you know it could not." 

'^ You mean, in fact, that I should say, 
Don't go?" 
** I do 

** Well, I'm willing enough to say so, if 
my words are not to convey more than I in- 
tend by them." 

•* I'll risk even that," said he, quickly. 
"Put your name to the bond, and we'll let 
lawyers declare what it is worth after." 

*' You frighten me, Mr. Maitland," said 
she, and her tone showed that now, at least, 
she was sincere. 

** Listen to me for one moment, Alice," 
said he, taking her hand as he walked be- 
side her. *' You are fully as much the mis- 
tress of your fate as I am master of mine. 
You may consult, but you need not obey. 
Had it been otherwise, I never would have 
dared on a hardihood that would probably 
have wrecked my hopes. It is just as likely 
I never could satisfy the friends about you 
on the score of my fortune — my means — ^my 
station, and so on. It is possible, too, that 
scandal, which makes free with better men, 
may not have spared me, and that they who 
would have the right to advise you might say , 
Beware of that dreadful man. I repeat, this 
is an ordeal my pride would feel it hard to 
pass through ; and so I come to you in all 
frankness, and declare I love you. To you 
— ^you alone — I will give every guarantee that 
a man may give of his honor and honesty. 
I will tell all my past, and so much as I 
mean for the future ; and in return I only 
ask for time, — ^nothing but time, Alice. I am 
not asking you for any pledge, simply that 
you will give me — what you would not have 
refused a mere acquaintance— the happiness 



his fortune with you , — that then — ^not till thai 
— others should hear of it.' Is this toomiM^ 
for me to ask, or you to give, Alice ? " 

'< Even now I do not know what you ask 
of me." 
'* First of all, that you bid me stay." 
<.* It is but this moment you have declared 
to me that what calls you away is of the very 
last importance to you in life." 

' * The last but one, Alice ; the last is here ;" 
and he kissed her hand as he spoke, but still 
with an air so deferent that sh^ could not re- 
sent it. 

*< I cannot consent that it shall be so," said 
she, with energy. *< It is true I am my own 
mistress, and there is but the greater reason 
why I should be more cautious. We are al- 
most strangevs to each other. All the flat- 
tery of your professions — and of coarse I feel 
it as flattery — does not blind me to the &ct 
that I scarcely know yoa at all." 

** Why not consent to know me more? " 
asked he, almost imploringly. 

<< I agree, if no pledge is to accompany my ' 
consent." 

*' Is not this a somewhat hard condition?" 
said he, with a voice of passionate meaning. 
<< You bid me, in one word, place all that I 
have of hope on the issue,-Tnot even on that, 
but simply for leave to play the game. Is this 
generous, Alice ? — is it even just ? " 

" You bewilder me with all these subtle- 
ties, and I might ask if this were either just 
or generous ; but at least I will be frank. I 
like you very well. I think it not at all im- 
possible that I might like yoo better; but 
even after that, Mr. Maitland, there would 
be a long stage to travel to that degree of 
regard which you profess to desire from me. 
Do I make myself understood ? " 

*' Too well, for me and my hopes ! " said 
he, despondingly. " You are able, however, 
to impose hard conditions." 
* < I impose none, sir. Do not mistake me.'* 
*'You leave none others open to me, at 
least, and I accept them. To give me even 
that faint chance of saocess, however, I 
must leave this to-day. Is it not better I 
should?" 

<' I really cannot advise," said she, with a 
well-assumed coldness. 
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" Eyen oontiDgently Mrs. Trafford will Dot 
iBTolTe herself in my fortanes," said be, half 
kaughtily. "Well, my journey to Ireland, 
^tmongst other benefits, has taught me a les 
■m that all my wanderings never imparted. 
I have at last learned something of humility. 
Qood-by." 

" Gk)od-by, Mr. Maitland," said she, with 
calm, but evidently not without effort. 

He stooped and kissed her hand, held it 
jfora moment or two in his own, and with 
a very • faint good-by, turned away and left 
Iwr. He turned suddenly around, after a 
km paces, and came back. ** May I ask one 
foestion, Alice, before I go ? " 

" 1 don't know whether I shall answer it," 
Mid she, with a faint smile. 

'' I cannot afford to add jealousy to my 
other torments. Tell me , then ' ' — 

•• Take care, sir — take care ; your ques- 
tion may cost you more than yo^ think of." 

" Good-by — good-by," said he, sadly, and 
departed. " Are the horses ready, Fen- 
ton ? " asked he, as his servant came to meet 
&im. 

"Yes, sir; and Captain Lyle has been 
looking for you all over the garden." 

** He's going — he's off, Bella," said Alice, 
18 she sat down beside her sister's bed, 
throwing her bonnet carelessly down at her 
feet. 

"Who is going?— who is off?" asked 
Bella, eagerly. 

" Of coarse," continued Alice, following 
up her own thoughts, " to say < stay ' means 
more than I like to be pledged to ; I couldn't 
do it." 

•* Poor Tony ! — ^give him my love, Alice, 
and tell him I shall often think of him, — as 
often as ever I think of bygone days and all 
their, happiness." 

" And why must it be Tony that I spoke 
of? " said Alice, rising, while a deep crim- 
son flash covered her face and brow. "I 
think Master Tony has shown us latterly 
that he has forgotten the long ago, and has 
no wish to connect- us with thoughta-of the 
future." 

CHAPTER ZXX. 
00NSPIBAT0B8. 

In one of those low-ceilinged apartments 
of a Parisian hotel which modern luxury 
seems peculiarly to afledt, decorating the 
walls with the richest hangiugs, and gather- 
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ing together promiscuously objects of art 
and vertu, along with what can minister to 
voluptuous ease, Maitland and Caffarelli 
were now seated. They had dined, and their 
coffee stood before them on a table spread 
with a costly dessert and several bottles, 
whose length of neck and color indicated 
choice liquor. 

They lounged in the easiest of chairs in 
the easiest of attitudes, and, as they puffed 
their Havannahs, did not ill represent in 
tableau the luxurious self-indulgence of the 
age we live in ; for let us talk as we will 
of progress and mental activity, be as boast- 
ful as we, may about the march of science 
and discovery, in what are we so really con- 
spicuous as in tbe inventions that multiply 
ease, and bring the means of indulgence 
within the reach of even moderate fortune? 

As the wood-fire crackled and flared on 
the ample hearth, a heavy plash of hail 
struck the window, and threatened almost to 
smash it. 

'* What a night ! " said Maitland, draw- 
ing closer to the blaze. ** I say. Carlo mio, 
it's somewhat cosier to sit in. this fashion 
than be toddling over the Mont Cenis in a 
shabby old sledge, and listening to the dis- 
cussion whether you are to spend the night 
in the * Refuge No. One ' or * No. Two.' " 

"Yes," said ' Caffarelli, ** it must have 
been a great relief to you to have got my 
telegram in Dublin^ and to know that you 
need not cross the Alps." 

" If I could only have been certain that I 
understood it aright, I'd have gone straight 
back to y^e North from whence I came ; but 
there was a word that puzzled me, — the word 
* calamity.' Now we have not yet arrived 
at the excellence of accenting foreign words 
in our telegraph offices ; and as your most 
amiable and philosophical of all nations has 
but the same combination of letters to ex- 
press an attraction and an affliction, I was 
sorely puzzled to make out whether you 
wrote with or without an accent on the last 
syllable. It made all the difference in the 
world whether you say events are a ' load- * 
stone' or a * misfortune.' I gave half an 
hour to the study of the passage, and then 
came on." 

"Per Bacco! I never thought of that; 
but what, under any circumstences, would 
have induced you to go back again ? " 

" I fell in love ! " 
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Caffiirelli pushed the lamp aside to have 
a better yiew of his friend, and then laaghed 
long and heartily. <* Maso Arretini used 
oflben to say, 'Maitland will die a monk;^ 
and I begin now to believe it is quite possi- 
ble." 

'< Maso was a fool for his prediction. Had 
I meant to be a monk, I'd have taken to the 
cowl when I had youth and vigor and dash 
in me, the qualities a man ought to bring to 
a new career. Ha ! what is there so strange 
in the fact that I should fall in love ? " 

•* Don't ack as if you were offended with 
me, and I'll try and tell you." 

*'I am calm ; go on." 

*< First of all, Maitland, no easy conquest 
would satisfy your vanity, and you'd never 
have patience to pursue a difficult one. 
Again, the objects that really have an attrac* 
tion for you — such as Ambition and Po^^er 
— have the same fascination for you that high 
play has for a gambler. You do not admit 
nor understand any other ; and, last of all, — 
one is nothing if not frank in these cases, — 
you'd never believe any woman was lovely 
enough, clever enough, or graceful enough 
to be worthy of Norman Maitland.'* 

" The candor has been perfect. I'll try 
and imitate it," said Maitland, filling his 
glass slowly, and slightly wetting his lips. 
"All you have just said. Carlo, would be 
unimpeachable if all women were your coun- 
trywomen, and if love were what it is un- 
derstood to be in an Italian city ; but there 
are such things in this dreary land of fog and 
snow-drift as women who do not believe in- 
trigue to be the chief object of hux|^n exist- 
ence, who have fully as much self-respect as 
they have coquetry, and who would regard 
no addresses so ofifensive as those that would 
reduce them to the level of a class with 
which they would not admit companion- 
ship." 

'< Bastions of virtue that I never ask to 
lay siege to ! " broke out the other, laughing. 

** Don't believe it, Carlo. You'd like the 
campaign well if you only knew how to con- 
duct it. Why, it's not more than a week 
ago I quitted a country-house where there 
were more really pretty women than you 
could number in the crowd of one of your 
ball-rooms on either Arno or Tiber." 

" And, in the name of Heaven, why didn't 
you bring over one of them, at least, to 
strike us with wonderment and devotion?" 
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*< Because I would not bring envy, malioo, 

and jealousy to all south of the Alps; -be- '■ 
cause I would not turn all your headty or , 
torment your hearts ; and, lastly, beca me ' 
she wouldn't come. No, Gulo, she wouldA'i * 
come." 

* * And you really asked her ? " 

« Yes. At first I made the lam^iiUe^ 
blunder of addressing her as I should ooe of 
your ovm dark-skinned damsels ; but the re- 
pulse I met taught me better. I next trie^n 
the serious line ; but I &iled there also,— nol., 
hopelessly, however, — at least not so hop^'i 
lessly as to deter me from another attemptfi -i 
Yes, yes ; I understand your smile, and I^ i 
know your theory, — there neVer was abmiok' i 
of grapes yet that was worth going on tip*'^ 
toe to gather." 

'' Not that ; but there are soores withbi, 
reach quite as good &8 one cares for," m 
Caffiurelli , laughing. * < What are joa thiak-sik 
ing of ? " asked he, after a pause. 

<' I was thinking what possible hope these, 
was for a nation of twenty millions of men, 
with temperament like yours, — fellows fl» 
ingrained in indolence that the first element it 
they weigh in every enterprise was, how^^ 
little trouble it was to cost them." • 

'' I declare," said the Italian, with motsi 
show of energy, *' I'd hold life as cheaply ai 
yourself if I had to live in your country- 
breathe only fogs, and inhale nothing pleas- 
anter than coal-smoke." 

'< It is true," said Maitland, gravely, *< the 
English have not got climate, — ^they luiveonly 
weather ; but who is to say if out of the ]b 
vicissitudes of our skies we do not derive 
that rare activity which makes us profit 
by every favorable emergency? " 

" To do every conceivable thing but one." 

" And what is that one? " 

<< Enjoy yourselves ! Oh, caro amioo, yoa 
do with regard to your pleasures what yoa 
do with your music, — ^you steal a little from 
the Continent, and always spoil it in the 
adaptation." 

Maitland sipped his wine ia half-suUea 
silence for some minutes, and ihea said, 
" You think then, really, we ought to be at 
Naples?" 

<' I am sure of it. Baretti — do you forget 
Baretti ? He had the wine-shop at the end of 
the ContradaSt. Lucia." 

'^ I remember him as a Gamorista." 

'< The same ; he is here now. He tells me 
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tibat the ooart is so completely in the hands 
cf the queoQ that they will not he&r of any 
duiger ; that thoy laagh every time Oavonr 
ji meetioiied ; and now that both France and 
CDgland have withdrawn their envoys, the 
kii^ says openly, <' It is a pleasure to drive 
out OB the Ohiaja when one knows they'll 
aot meet a French gendarme or an English 
deteotiye." 

" And what does Baretti say of popular 
fteliiig?" 

"He says the people would like to do 
nmething, though nobody seems to know 
what it ought to be. They thought that 
IGbno'B attempt t'other day was clever, and 
tiny think it mightn^tbe bad to blow up the 
Miperary or perhaps the pope, or both ; but 
he also says that the Ounorra are open to 
ntson, and that Victor Emmanuel and 
Ckvonr are as legitima.te food for an ex- 
pioBve shell as the others ; and, in fact, any 
convulsion that will smash the shutters and 
bid to pUlage must be good." 

"Yoa think Baretti can be depended 
«?" 

<<I know he can. He has been Capo 
Gunorista eight years in one of the vilest 
qoarters of Naples ; and if there were a sus- 
of him, he'd have been stabbed long 



«■ And what is he doing here? " 
c< Hie oame here to see whether anything 
could t)e done about assassinating the em- 
peacor." 

■* I'd not have seen him, Carlo. It was 
Bost unwise to have spoken with him." 

*' What would you have? " said the other, 
with a shmg of his shoulders. " He comes 
to set this dock to rights, — it plays some 
hilfHloaen airs from Mercadante and Yerdi, — 
and he knows how to arrange them. He 
goes every morning to the Tuileries, to Moc- 
qoaid, the emperor's secretary ; he, too, has 
an Italian musical dock, and he likes to chat 
with Baietti." 
** I distrust these fellows greatly." 
«<That is so English?" said Ca£&relli; 
''bat we Italians havo a finer instinct for 
knavery, just as we have a finer ear for 
music ; and as we detect a &lse note, so we 
ameli a treachery, where you John Bulls 
would neither suspect one nor the other. 
Baretti sees the Prince Napoleon, too, almost 
every day, and with Pietri he is like a 
brother." 
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*< But we can have no dealings with a fel- 
low that harbors such designs." 

<' Caro amico, don't you know by this 
time that no Italian of the class of this fellow 
ever imagines any other disentanglement in a 
political question than by the stiletto ? It is 
you, or I, or somebody else, must, as they 
phrase it, < pay with his skin.' Fortunately 
for the world, there is more talk than action 
in all this ; but if you were to oppose it, and 
say, * None of this,' you'd only be the first* 
victim. We put the knife in politics just as 
the Spanish put garlic in cookery'*: we don't 
know any other seasoning, and it has always 
agreed with our digestion." 

<' Can Giacomo come in to wind up the 
clock, Eccellenza?"'8aid Cafifarelli's servant, 
entering at the moment ; and as- the count 
nodded an assent, a fat, large, bright-eyed 
man of about forty entered, with a mellow, 
frank countenance, and an air of happy, 
joyous contentment that might have sat 
admirably on a well-to-do farmer. 

** Come over and have a glass of wine, 
Giacomo," said the count, filling a large 
glass to the brim with Burgundy; and the 
Italian bowed with an air of easy politeness, 
first to the count and next to Maitland, and' 
then, after slightly tasting the liquor, retired 
a little distance from the table, glass in hand. 

<< My friend here," said the count, with a 
motion of his hand towards Maitkmd, '< is 
one of ourselves, Giacomo, and you may 
speak freely before him." 
^ " I have seen the noble signor before," 
said Giacomo, bowing respectfully, *' at Na- 
ples, with His Royal Highness the Count of 
Syracuse." 

" The fellow never forgets a face ; nobody 
escapes him," muttered CaJOGirelli ; while he 
added, aloud, *' Well, there are few hon-. 
ester patriots in Italy than the Count of 
Syracuse." 

Giacomo smiled, and showed a range of 
white teeth, with a pleasant air of acquies- 
cence. 

" And what is stirring? — ^what news have 
you for us, Giacomo? " asked Cafifarelli. 

** Nothing, Eccellenza, — positively nothing. 
The French seem rather to be growing tired 
of us Itidians, and begin to ask, * What, in 
the name of wonder, do we really want?' 
and even his majesty the emperor t'other day 
said to one of ours, < Don't be importu- 
nate.' " 
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*' And will you tell me that the emperor 
would admit to his preseoce and speak with 
fellows banded in a plot against his life? " 
asked Maitland, contemptuously. 

*< Does the noble signor know that the 
emperor was a Carbonaro once, and that he 
never forgets it? Does the noble signor 
know that thei^e has not been one plot against 
his life — not one— of which he has not been 
duly apprised and warned ? " 

** If I understand you aright, Master Giao- 
omo, then, it is that these alleged schemes 
• of assassination are simply plots to deliver up 
to the emperor the two or three amongst you 
who may be sincere in their bloodthirstiness. 
Is that so?" 

Far from seeming offended at the tone or 
tenor of this speech, Giacomo smiled good- 
naturedly, and said, ** I perceive that the 
noble signor is not well informed either as to 
our objects or our organization ; nor does he 
appear to know, as your excellency knows, 
that all secret societies have a certain com- 
mon brotherhood." 

<' What ! does he mean when opposed to 
each other?" 

'' He does, and he is right, Maitland. As 
^bankers have their changing-houses, these 
fellows have their appointed places of meet- 
ing; and you might see a Jesuit in talk with 
a Garibaldian, and a wild revolutionist with 
one of the pope's household." 

<* The real pressure of these fellows," 
whispered the count, still lower, " is menace ! 
Menace it was that brought about the war 
with Austria, and it remains to be seen if 
menace cannot undo its consequences. Kill- 
ing a king is trying an unknown remedy; 
threatening to kill him is coercing his policy. 
And what are you about just now, Giac- 
omo*? " added he, louder. 

^^ Little jobs here and there, signor, as I 
get them ; but this morning, as I was mend- 
ing a small organ at the Due de Broglio's, an 
agent of the police called to say I had better 
leave Paris." 

"And when?" 

<' To-night, sir. I leave by the midnight 
mail for Lyons, and shall be in Turin by Sat- 
urday." 

" And will the authorities take his word, 
and suffer him to go bis road without surveil- 
lance? " whispered Maitland. 

** Si, signore ! " interposed Giacomo, whose 
quick Italian ear had caught the question. 
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<* I wont say that they'll not telegraph 
down the whole line, and that at ev^ 
station a due report will not be made of me: 
but I am prepared for that, and I take good 
care not even to ask a light for my cigar fon 
any one who does not wear a French uni- 
form? " 

*'If I had authority here, Master Giaeo- 
mo," said Maitland, '' it's not you, nor M- 
lows like you, I'd set at liberty." 

'* And the noble signor would make a 
great mistake, that's all." 

**Whyso?" 

*' It would be like "destroying the tel»^; 
graph wires because one received an un pleas* 
ant despatch," said Giacomo, with a grin. 

'* The fellow avows, then, that he is a spjij ^ 
and betrays his fellows," whispered Matt^ ^ 
land. 

'* I'd be very sorry to tell him so, or hetfi 
you tell him so," whispered the ooont, wiik. 
a lauglk 

" Well, Giacomo," added he, aloud," M 
not detain you longer. We shall prohab^i 
be on t'other side of the Alps ourselves in a 
few days, and shall meet again. A pleasaatT 
journey and a safe one to you ; " he adroidj: 
slipped some napoleons inl^ the man's hand' 
as he spoke. ^^Tanti saluti to all our friends, 
Giacomo," said he, vraving his hand in adieu ; 
and Giacomo seized it and kissed it twios! t 
with an almost rapturous devotion, and with- 
drew. 

<' Well," cried Maitland, with an pritaUe; 
vibration in his tone, " this is clear and cleaa 
beyond me ! What can you or I have in coidp 
mon with a fellow of this stamp? or suppos- 
ing that we could have anything, how shodld 
we trust him?" 

" Do you imagine that the nobles will ever 
sustain the monarchy, my dear A^itland? 
or in what country have you ever found that 
the highest in class were freest of their blood t 
It is Giacomo and the men like him who* 
defend kings to-day that they may menaoe 
them to-morrow. These fellovra know well 
that with what is called a constitutional' gov- 
ernment and a parliament the king^s life sig- 
nifies next to nothing, and their own trade ii 
worthless. They might as well shoot a Pres- 1^ 
ident of the Court of Cassation! Besides,. 
if we do not treat with these men, the others 
will. Take my word for it, our king is 
wiser that either of us, and he never de* «_ 
spised the Camorra. But I know whtl 
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joa're afraid of, Maitland," said he, laugh- 
ii^, — " what you and all your oouDtrymen 
tremble before, — that precioas thing you call 
public opinion, and your Times newspaper ! 
There's the whole of it. To be arraigned as 
a regicide, and called the companion of this, 
that, or t'other creature, who was or ought 
to have been guillotined, is too great a shock 
for your Anglican respectability ; and really 
I had foncicd you were Italian enough to 
tike a different yiew of this." 

Maitland leaned his head on his hand, and 
nemed to muse for some minutes. <* Do you 
know, Carlo," said he at last, '' I don't 
think I'm made for this sort of thing. This 
filtemizing with sooundi^els — for scoundrels 
they are— is a rude lesson. This waiting for 
the mot eTordre from a set of fellows who 
vork in the dark is not to my humor. I 
kid hoped for a fair, stand-up fight, where 
tiie best man should win ; and what do we 
ne before os ? Not the cause of a throne 
defended by the men who are loy^l to their 
king, but 'a vast lottery, out of which any 
•drenturer is to draw the prize. So far as 
lean see it, we are to go into a revolution 
tD seonre a monarchy . " 
. Gaffitrelli leaned across the table and filled 
HaiUand's glass to the brim, and then re- 
pfenisbed his own. 

" Oaro mio," said he, coaxingly, << don't 
brood and despond in this fashion, but tell 

I about this charming Irish beauty. Is she 
a brunette?" 

" No ; fair as a lily, but not like the blonde 
damsels yoa have so often seen, with a cer- 
tf^ntimidity of look that tells of weak and 
aneertain purpose. She might by her air 
and beauty be a queen." 

"And her name?" 

" Alice. Alicia, you'd call it." 

" Ali#D is better. And how came she to 
be a widow so very young? What is her 
•tMy ? " 

" i know nothing aboijit it ; how should I ? 
I eoold tell nothing of my own," said Mait- 
bnd, sternly. 
[ " Rich as well as beautiful ! What a prize, 
Ifaiilaiid ! I can scarcely imagine why you 
Jiesitate about securing it." 

Maitland gave a scornful laugh, and with 
a voice of bitterness said, "Certainly my pre- 
tensions are great. I have fortune — sta- 
tion — ^fiamily — name— and rank to offer her. 

9 



Cun you not remind me, Carlo, of some other 
of my immense advantages? " 

" I know this much," said the other, dog- 
gedly, " that I never saw you fail in any- 
thing you ever attempted." 

"I had the trick of success once," said 
Maitland, sorrowfully, " but I seem to have 
lost it. But, after all, what would success 
do for me here, but stamp me as an adven- 
turer?" 

" You did not argue in that fashion two 
years ago when you were going to marry 
a Spanish princess, and the half-sister of a 
queen." 

" Well, I have never regretted that I 
broke off the match. It estranged me, of 
course, from Mm; and indeed, he has never 
forgiven me." 

" He might, however, now, if he saw that 
you could establish your fortunes so favora- 
bly ; don't you think so ? " 

" No, Carlo. It is all for rank and title, 
not for money, that he cares ! His whole 
game in life was played for the Peerage. He 
wanted to be * My Lord ; ' and though re- 
peatedly led to believe he was to have the 
title, the minister put off, and put off, and at 
last fell from power without keeping his 
pledge. Now in this Spanish business he 
bargained that I was to be a duke, — a gran- 
dee of Spain. The queen declared it impos- 
sible. Munos himself was refused. The 
dukedom, however, I could have. With the 
glitter of that ducal coronet before his eyes, 
he paid three hundred thousand francs I lost 
at the Jockey Club in Paris, and he merely 
said, < Your luck in love has been somewhat 
costly ; don't play such high stakes again.' " 
"He is tres grand seigneur !" said the 
Italian, with a voice of intense admiration 
and respect. 

"Yes," said Maitland; "in every case 
where mere money enters, he is princely. I 
never met a man who thought less of his 
gold. The strange thing is, that it is his 
ambition which exhibits him so small! " 

" Adagio, adagio, caro mio ! " cried Caf- 
farelli, laughing. " I see where you are bound 
for now. You are going to tell me, as you 
have some scores of times, that to all English 
estimation our foreign titles are sheer non- 
sense ; that our pauper counts and beggarly 
dukes are laughing matter for even your 
Manchester folk ; and that in your police 
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code baron and blackleg are syDonjins, 
Now, spare me all tbis, caro MaiUand ; for 
I know it by heart." 

** If one must say such impertinences, it is 
well to say tbem to a cardinal's nephew.'* 

The slight flash of temper in the Italian's 
check gave way at one*, and he laughed 
good-hamoredly as he said, " Better say 
them to me, certainly, than to my uncle. 
But, to be practical, if he does attach so 
much importance to rank and title, why do 
you not take that countship- of Amalfi the 
kin^ offered you six months ago, and which 
to this day he is in doubt whether yon have 
accepted or refused ? " 

** How do you know that?" asked Mait- 
land, eagerly. 

'* I know it in this wise : that when His 
Majesty mentioned your name t'other day to 
Filangieri, he said, ' The Chevalier Maitland 
or Count of Amalfi, — I don't know by which 
name he likes to call himself.' " 

** Are you sure of this? " 

** I heard it ; I was present when he said 
it." 

** If I did not accept, when it was offered, 
the reason was this : I thought that the first 
time I wrote myself Count of Amalfi, old San- 
tarelli would summon me before him to show 
birth and parentage, and fifty other particu- 
lars which I could have no wish to see in- 
quired after ; and, as the title of Amalfi was 
one once borne by a cadet of the royal family, 
he'd have been all the more exacting in his 
perquisitions before inscribing my name in 
that precious volume he calls the ' Libro 
d'Oro.' If, however, you tell me that the 
king considers that I have accepted the rank, 
it gives the matter another aspect." 

*» I suspect poor old San tarelli has very 
little heart for heraldry just now. Hd has 
got a notion that the first man the Revolution- 
ists will hang will be himself, representing, 
as he does, all the privileges of feudalism." 

" There is one way to do it, if it could 
be managed," said Maitland, pondering, — 
** three lines, in the king's hand, address- 
ing me » The Chevalier Maitland, Count of 
Amalfi ! ' With these I'd defy all the her- 
alds that ever carried a painted coat in a pro- 
cession." 

** If that be all, I'll promise you it. I am 
writing to Filangieri to-morrow. Let me 
have some details of what men you have re- 
cruited and what services you have rendered, 



briefly, not formally ; and 111 say, * If c 
master would voochsafe in his own haiidl 
line, a word even, to the Count of Amilfi, it 
would be a recompense he would not ezcbao§i 
for millions.' I'll say that the letter ooM 
be sent to Ludolf at Turin, where we thaH 
probably be in a week-or two." 

-'* And do you think the king will ( 
cede?" 

''Of coarse he will. We are not askini 
for a pension, or leave to shoot at Casertit. 
The thing is the same as done. Kings like • 
cheap road out of their indebtedness as weU 
as humbler people. If not, they would 
never have invented crosses and grand oor» 
dons." 

<' Now, let us concoct the thing regularly,' 
said Maitland, passing the decanters fhm 
him, as though, by a gesture, to show tbai^ 
he had turned from all conviviality to seriooi 
considemtions. ' ' You , " continued he, * ' wiU 
first of all write to Filangieri." 

'' Yes. I will say, half incideatally, as it 
were, ' Maitland is here with me, as eager as 
the warmest of us in the cause. He has beea 
eminently successful in his recruitment, of 
which he will soon send you details' " — 

*' Ay, but now, that fellow M'Caskey, who 
has all the papers, did not meet me as I <»• 
dcred him, and I cannot tell where he is." 

'' I am to blame for this, Maitland ; for I 
ordered him to come over here, as the most 
certain of all ways of seeing you." 

" Ai^ he is here now ? " 

*' Yes. Arrived last night. In the hope 
of your arrival, I gave him a rendezvous here, 
— any hour from ten to one or two to-night,— 
and we shall soon see him." 

'' I must confess, I don't care how brief 
the interview : the man is not at all to my 
liking." 

'< You are not likely to be much bered by 
him here, at least." 

*» How do you mean? " 

'' The police are certain to hear of his ar- 
rival, and to give him a friendly hint to ar- 
range his private afi&irs with all coBYenieDt 
despatch, and move off." 

<' With what party or section do theycoi^ 
nect him ? " 

'< With how many ? you might perhaps 
ask ; for I take it he has held office with 
every shade of opinion, and intrigued for any 
cause from Henry Y. to the redd/Bst republi- 
canism. The authorities, however, always 
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Ileal with a certain ooarteey to a man of this 
lort. They intimate, simply, ' We are aware 
joa are here ; we know pretty well fur what ; 
tnd 00, don't push us to any disagreeable 
measures, but cross over into Belgium o 
Switzerland.* M'Oaskey himself told me be 
was recognized as be drew up at the hotel, 
and in consequence thinks be shall have to go 
OB in a day or two." ' 

*• Is not the fellow's vanity in some meas- 
ure a reason for this? Does be not rather 
' jilame himself on being * rhommc dange- 
iwix' to all Europe?" 

•* In conversation he would certainly give 
this idea, but not in fact. He is marvellous- 
]j adroit in all his dealings with the authori- 
ties, and in nothing is he more subtle than in 
the advantage be takes of bis own immense 
conceit. He invariably makes it appear that 
nnity is his weak point ; or, as he phrases 
It himself, * I always show my adversary so 
much of my hand as will mislead him.' " 

** And is he really as deep as all this would 
imply?" 

** Very deep for an Englishman ; fully able 
to cope with the cunningest of his own peo- 
ple, but a child amongst ours, Maitland." 

Maitland laughed scornfully as he said, 
**For the real work of life all your craft 
avails little. No man ever cut his way 
through a wood with a penknife, were it ever 
10 sharp." 

*' The Count M'Caskey, Eccellenza, desires 
to know if you receive?" said Caffarelli's 
servant, in a low tone. 

" Tes, certainly, but do not admit any one 
else." 

Very significant — but very differently sig- 
nificant — were the looks that passed between 
Maitland and Caffiirelli in the brief interval 
before M'Caskey entered. At last the door 
was flung wide, and the distinguished major 
appeared in full evening dress, one side of bis 
eeat a bl&zc of stars and crosses, while in 
front of his cravat he wore the ribbon and 
eollar of some very showy order. Nothing 
eonid be easier than his entree, — nothing less 
embarrassed than his salutation to each in 
tarn, as, throwing his white gloves into his 
hat, he drew over to the table, and began to 
•earcb for an nnused wine-glass. 

" Here isaglass," said CaflBirelli. " What 
will you drink ? This is Bordeaux, and this 
18 some sort of Hock ; this is Moselle." 

'' Hand me the sherry ; I am chilly. 1 1 
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have been chilly all day, and went out to dine 
against my will." 

*» Where did you dine?" 

" With Plon-Plon," said be, languidly. 

" With the Prince Napoleon ? " asked 
Maitland, incredulously. 

" Yes ; he insisted on it. I wrote to him 
to say that La Verrier, the sous-prefct, had 
invited me to make as short a delay at Paris 
as was consistent with my perfect convenience 
— the police euphuism for twenty-four hours ; 
and 1 said, » Pray excuse me at dinner ; for I 
shall want to see Caffarelli.' But he wouldn't 
take any apology, and 1 went, and we really 
were very pleasant." 

«» Who was there?" asked Caffarelli. 

** Only seven altogether ; Bagration and 
bis pretty niece ; an Aldobrandini Countess 
— bygone, but still handsome ; Joseph Pon- 
iatowsky ; Botrain, of * La Patrie ' and your 
humble servant. Fould, I think, was ex- 
pected, but did not come. Fearfully hot, this 
sherry ; don't you think so? " 

Maitland looked superbly defiant, and 
turned his head away without ceremony. 
Caffarelli, however, came quickly to the res- 
cue by pushing over a bottle of Burgundy, 
and saying, *» And it was a pleasant party ? " 

*» Yes, decidedly pleasant," said M'Caskey, 
with the air of one pronouncing a judicial 
opinion. ** The women were nice, very well 
dressed, — the little Russian especially ; and 
then we talked away as people only do talk 
in Paris, where there is none of that rotten 
cant of London, and no subject discussed but 
the little trivialities of daily life." 

Caffikrelli's eyes sparkled with mischievous 
delight as be watched the expansive vanity 
in M'Caskey's face, and the disgust that 
darkened in Maitland's. *' We bad a little 
of everything," said M'Caskey, with his 
bead thrown hack and two fingers of one 
band jauntily stuck in his waistcoat-pocket. 
" We had politics — Plon-Plon 's own peculiar 
politics, — Europe a democracy, and himself 
the head of it. We discussed dinners and 
dinner-givers, — a race fast dying out. We 
talked a little finance, and lastly, women." 

*' Your own theme ! " said Caffiirelli, with 
a slight inclination of the head. 

'< Without vanity, I might say it was. 

Poor old D'Orsay always said, < Scratch 

M'Caskey, and I'll back myself for success 

against any man in Europe.' " 

Maitland started as if a vipor had bitten 
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him, but bj an eiort be Kemed to restnin 
bimseir, and taking oat bis cigar-case, be- 
gan a diligent Bcarch for a cigar. | 

•• Ha, cberoots, I aee ! " cried MTaskey ; | 
" cheroots are a weakneas of mine. Pick - 
me out a well-spotted one ; will joa ? " I 

Maitland threw the case as it waa acroas ; 
the table to him witboat a word. ' 

M'Caflkey selected some six or eight, and 
laid them beside him. ** Too are low, de- ; 
pressed this evening, Maitland,'* said he;! 
*< what's the matterVrith joa ? " 

'< No, sir, not depressed,— disgusted." 

*' Ah, dii^sted ! " said M'Caskey, slow- 
ly, and his small eyes twinkled like two 
balls of fire. '* Would it be indiscreet to 
ask the cause ? " 

'* It would be very indiscreet, Count 
M'Caskey," interposed Ca£brelli, "to forget 
that you are here purely on a grave matter 
of business, — £ai too grave to be compromised 
by any forgetfnlness on the score of temper." 

<< Yes, sir," broke in Maitland ; '^ there 
can always be found a fitting time and place 
to arrange any small questions outstanding 
between you and me. We want now to 
learn something of what you have done in 
Ireland lately, for the king's service." , 

M'Caskey drew from his pocket a much- 
worn pocket-book, crammed to bursting with 
a variety of loose papers, cards, and photo- 
graphs, which fell about as he opened it. 
Not heeding the disorder, he sought out a 
* particular page, and read aloud : *< Em- 
barked this twenty-second of September at 
Qravesend, on board the Ocean Queen, bound 
for Messina with machinery, two hundred 
and eleven laborers, — ^laborers engaged for 
two years, to work on the state railroads ; 
twenty-eight do. do. on board of the Star of 
Swansea, for Molo de Gaeta with coals — 
making, with three hundred and eighty-two 
already despatched, within about thirty of 
the first battalion of the Cacciatori of St. Pat- 
rick." 

** Well done ! bravissimo ! " cried Caffa- 
reUi, right glad to seize upon the opportu- 
nity to restore a pleasanter understanding. 

'< There's not a man amongst them would 
not be taken in the Guards ; and they who 
regard height of stature as the first element 
of the soldier — amongst whom I am not one 
— would pronounce them magnificent ! " 

** And are many more available of the 
tame sort ? " asked Cafl^elli. 



' Ten thousand, sir, if you like to pay for- 



tbem. 

** Do these men andentaod that they an 
enlisted as soldiers, not engaged as nayyies ? " 
asked Maitland. 

" As well as you do. Whatever our firiend > 
Cafl&reili may think, I can tell him that my 
countrymen are no more deficient in acute* 
ness than his own. These fellows know the 
cause just as well as they know the bounty." , ■ 

" I was not inquiring as to their sympa- 
thies," said Maitland, eausticaUy ; <* I merely, 
wanted to hear how they anderstood the 
contract." 

'* They are hirelings, of coarse, as I am, 
and as you are," said M'Caskey. 

*' By what presumption, sir, do you speak 
of me ? " said Maitland, rising, his face dark - 
with passion. " If the accidents of life range 
us in the same cause, is there any other tie 
or bond between us ? " 

'* Once more I declare I will have none of 
this," said Caffiirelli, pushing Maitland down 
into his chair. '* Ck)unt M'Caskey, the Cen- 
tral Committee have placed you under my 
orders. These orders are, that you report 
yourself to General Filangieri at Naples as 
soon as you can arrive there ; that you duly 
inform the Minister at War of what steps 
you have already taken in the recruitment, 
putting yourself at his disposition for far- 
ther service. Do you vwint money? " added 
he, in a lower tone, as he drew the major 
aside. 

*' A man always wants money, sir," said 
M'Caskey, sententiously. 

" I am your banker; what shall it be?" 
^id Caffarelli, drawing out his pocket-book. 

" For the present," said M'Caskey, care- 
lessly, "a couple of thousand francs will 
suffice. I have a rather long bill against His 
Majesty ; but it can v^it." 

He pocketed the notes without deigning to 
look at them, and then, drawing closer to 
Ca&relli, said, in a whisper, << You'll have 
to keep your friend yonder somewhat ' better 
in hand,' — ^you will, really. • If not, I shall 
have to shoot him." 

" The Chevalier Maitland is your superior 
officer, sir," said Caffarelli, haughtily. "Take 
care how you speak of him to any one, bat 
more especially to me, who am his friend." 

** I am at his * friend's ' orders equally," 
said the major ; " my case contains two pis- 
tols." 
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CaffiBLTelli tomed away with a shrug of the 
shoulder, and a look that unmistakably be- 
spoke disgust. 

"Here goes, then, for the stirrup^up ! " 
r^id M'Caskey, filling a large goblet with 
Burgundy. ** To our next meeting, gentle 
men," and he bowed as he lifted it to his 
lips. "Wont you drink to my toast?" 
ndd he, stopping. 

Caffiurelli filled his glass, and touched it to 
his lips; 'but Maitland sat with his gaze 
bent upon the fire, and never looked up. 

•* Present my homage to the pretty widow 
when you see her, Maitland, and give her 
that ; " and he flung down a photograph on 
the table. " It*B not a good one; but it will 
serve to remind her of me." 

Maitland seized the card and pitched it 
mto the fire, pressing down the embers with 
his boot. 

Caffiurelli sprang forward, and laid his 
hands on M'Caskey^s shoulders. 

"When, and where?" said the major, 
calmly. 

" Now — here — if you like," said 'Mait- 
land, as calmly. 
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" At last," said a deep voice, and a brig- 
adier of the gendarmerie entered, followed 
by two of his men. 

" M. le Comte," said he, addressing the . 
major, " I have been in search of you since 
eleven o'clock. There's a special train wait- 
ing to convey you to Macon — pray don't lose 
any more time." 

** I shall be at Naples within a fortnight," 
whispered Maitland. 

*' All right," replied M'Caskey. " M. le 
Brigadier, a vos ordres, Good-by, count. 
By the way, I was forgetting my cheroots, 
which are really excellent ; " and so saying, 
he carefully placed them in his cigar-case ; 
and then, giving his great-coat to one of the 
gendarmes to assist him while he drew it on, 
he waved a little familiar adieu with his hand 
and departed. 

" My dear Maitland,. how could you so far 
forget yourself, and with such a man ? " said 
Cafiarelli, laying his hands on his shoul. 
der. 

"With any other nan 1 could not have 
forgotten myself," said he, sternly. " Let 
us think no more of him." 
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PART IX. — CHAPTKR XXXI. 
TWO FBIEND6. 

It was like a return to his former self— 

• to his gay, happy, careless nature — for Tony 
Butler to find himself with his friend Skofi^. 
As painters lay layers of the same color on, 
one over the other, to deepen the effect, so' 
does youth double itself by companionship, 
As for Skeffy, never did schoolboy exult more 
in a holiday, and, like a schoolboy, his spirits 
boiled over in all manner of small excesses, 
practical jokes on his fellow-passengers, and 
all those glorious tomfooleries, to be able to 
do which, with zest, is worth all the enjoy- 
ment that ever cynicism yielded twice told. 

** I was afraid you wouldn't come. I 
didn't see you when the coach drove into the 
inn-yard : and I was so disappointed ! '' said 
Tony, as he surveyed the mass of luggage 
which the guard seemed never to finish de- 
positing before his friend. 

*^ Two portmanteaus, sir," said the guard, 
** three carpet-bags, a dressing-case, a hat- 
box, a gun-case, bundle of sticks and umbrel- 
las, and I think this parrot and cage, are 
yours." 

"A parrot, Skeflfy?" 

** For Mrs. Maxwell, you dog ; she loves 
pan-ots, and I gave ten guineas for that beg- 
gar, because they assured me he could posi- 
tively keep up a conversation ; and the only 
thing he can say is, * Don't you Wish you 
may get it? "^ 

No sooner had the bird heard the words 
than he screamed them out with a wild and 
scornful cry that made them sound like a bit- 
ter mockery. 

" There— that's at me,*' whispered Skeffy, 
— ** at me and my chance of Tilney. I am 
half inclined to wring his neck when I hear 
it." 

• "Are you looking for any one, Uarris?" 
asked Tony of a servant in livery who had 
just ridden into the yard. 

" Yes, sir ; I have a letter from my mis- 
tress for a gentleman that was to have come 
by the mail." 

** Here he is," said Tony, as he glanced 
at the address. *' This is Mr. Skeffington 
Damer." 

While Skeffy broke the seal, Tony mut- 
tered in his ear, " Mind, old fellow, you are 
to come to us before you go to Tilney, no 
matter how pressing she may be." 

" llere's a business," said Skeffy ; '< as 



well as I can make out her old pothooks, it 
is that she can't receive me. * My dear*— 
she first wrote * Nephew,' but it's smudged 
out, — • My dear Cousin Damer, I am miush 
distressed to tell you that you mast not coim 
here. It is the scarlatina, which the docton 
all think highly infectious, though w6 bun 
cinnamon and that other thing through all 
the rooms. My advice would be to go to 
Ilarrogate, or some nice place, to amuaa 
yourself, and I enclose this piece of thin pa- 
per.' Where is it though? "said be, open- 
ing the letter and shaking it. ** Just think 
of the old woman forgetting to put up the 
enclosure ! " 

** Try the envelope ? " cried Tony, eagerly ; 
but lio, the envelope was also empty, and it 
was plain enough she had omitted it. 

Skeffy read on : " » I had a very pretty 
pony for you here, and I remember Lydia 
Damer told me how nice you looked riding, 
with the long curls down your back.' Why, 
that was five-and- twenty years ago ! " cried 
he, with a scream of laughter ; ** just fancy, 
Tony! " and he ran his fingers through his 
hair. " How am I ever to keep up the illu- 
sion with this crop ! * But ' " — he went oa 
to read,—** * but I suppose I shall not see 
that now. I shall be eighty-one next No- 
vember. Mind that you drink my health 
on the twenty-second, if I be alive. I could 
send you the pony if you thought it would . 
not be too expensive to keep him in London. 
Tilney is looking beautiful, and the trees are 
budding as if it were spring. Drop me a 
line before you leave the neighborhood, and 
believe me, your affectionate godmother, 
* * * Dinah Maxwell. ' 

**I think' I'd better say I'll send an an- 
swer," said Skeffy, as he crumpled up the 
letter ; ** and as to the enclosure " — 

A wild scream and some unintelligible ut- 
terance broke from the parrot at this instant. 

** Yes, you beggar, * you wish I may get 
it.' By the way, the servant can take that 
fellow back with him ; 1 am right glad to be 
rid of him." 

** It's the old adage of the ill wind," said 
Tony, laughing. 

** How so? What do you mean ? " 

**I mean that your ill-luok is our good 
fortune ; for as you cau't go to Tiloey , you'll 
have to stay the longer with us." 

SkeWy seized his hand and gave it a cor- 
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IibI shake, and the two young fellows looked 
&II7 and frankly at each other, as men do 
look before the game of life has caught too 
itroDg a hold upon their hearts, and taught 
them over-anxiety to rise winners from it; 
. " Now, then, for your chateau," said 
Skefl^, as he leaped up on the car, already 
klf-hidden beneath his luggage. 

<' Oar chateau is a thatched cabin," said 
Ilony, blushing in spite of all his attempts to 
nrai at ease. ** It is only a friend would 
life heart to face its humble fare." 

Not heeding, if he even heard, the remark, 
flkdfy rattled on about everything, — past, 
iresent, and future ; talked of ' their jolly 
finner at Richmond, and of each of their 
iompanions on that gay day; asked the 
■tmes of the various places they passed on 
the road, — what were the usual fortunes of 
the proprietors, how they spent them, and, 
iddmn waiting for the answer, started some 
new query, to be forgotten in its turn. 

"It is a finer country to ride over," said 
Tony, anzioas to say something favorable for 
hk locality, '* than to look at. It is not 
pretty, perhaps, but there's plenty of grass, 
tnd no end of stone v^ls to jump, and in the 
nason there^s some capital trout-fishing too." 

"Don't care a copper for either. I'd 
lather see a new pantomime than the best stag 
hunt in Europe. I'd rather see Tom' Salter 
dQ the double spring backward than I'd see 
tbem take a whale." 

" I'm not of your mind,' then," said Tony. 
" I'd rather be out on the hillside of a dull, 
good-soenting day, — well mounted, of course, 
—and hear the dogs as they rush yelping 
through the cover." 

" Yoics, yoics, yoics ! I saw it all at Ast- 
ky's, and they took a gate in rare style ; but, 
I say, what is that tower yonder topping the 
trees?" 

" That is Lyle Abbey, Sir Arthur Lyle's 
plaoe." 

" Lyle— Lyle ! There was such a picture 
in the Exhibition last year of two sisters, 
Maud, or Alice, or Bella Lyle, and another 
by Watts. I used to go every morning, be- 
fore I went down to the Office, to have a look 
at them, and I never was quite certain which 
I was in love with." 

" They are here ; they are Sir Arthur's 
daughters." 

** Yoa don't say so ! And do you know 
tbem, Tony?" 
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** As well as if they were my pisters." 

** Aint I in luck ! " cried Sk^ffy, in exul- 
tation. «* rd have gone to Taraoff— that's 
the place Holmes was named consul at, and 
wrote back word that it didn't ezint, and that 
the geography fellows wt-re (mly h- 'axing the 
office !— justfency, hoaxing the Office ! Hul- 
loa ! — what have we here ? a four-horse team, 
by all that's etunninjg !" 

*' Mrs. Traff>rd'8. Draw up at the side 
of the road till they pass, Peter," said Tony, 
hurriedly. The servant on the box of the 
carriage had, however, apparently announced 
Tony Butler's presence ; for the postilions 
slackened their pace, and came to a dead halt 
a few paces in front of the car. 

*' My mistress, sir, would be glad to 
speak to you," said the servant, approaching 
Tony. 

<< Is she alone. Coles? " asked he, as he de- 
scended from the car. 

*' Yes, sir." 

Somewhat reassured by this, but at the 
same time not a little agitated, Tony drew 
nigh the carriage. Mrs. Traffi)rd was wrapped 
up in a large fur mantle, — the day was a cold 
one, — and lay back without making any move- 
ment to salute, except a slight bend of the 
head as he approached. 

»* I have to apologize for stopping you," 
said she, coldly ; ^* but I had a message to 
give you from Mr. Maitland, who left this a 
couple of days ago." 

* * Is he gone — gone for good ? ' ' asked Tony, 
not really knowing what he said. 

" I don't exactly know what * for good ' 
means," said she, smiling faintly ; *' but I 
believe he has not any intention to return 
here. His message was to say that, being 
much pressed for time, he had not an oppor> 
tunity to reply to your note." 

'* I don't think it required an answer," 
broke in Tony, sternly. 

' ' Perhaps not as regarded you , but possibly 
it did'as respected himself." 

** I don't understand you." 

" What I mean is, that, as you had de- 
clined his offer, you might, possibly, from in- 
advertence or any other cause, allude to it ; 
whereas he expressly wished that the subject 
should never be mentioned." 

»* You were apparently very much in his 
confidence," said Tony, fixing his eyes steadily 
on her. 

'* When I learn by what right you ask me 
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that question, I'll answer it," said she, just 
as defiantly. 

Tony's face became crimson, and he could 
not utter a word. At last he stammered out, 
*< I have a friend here, Mr. Darner : he is 
just come over to pay a visit at Tilney, and 
Mrs. Maxwell sends him a note to say that 
they are all ill there." 

" Only Bella, and she is better." 

«*And was Bella ill?" asked Tony, ea- 
gerly. 

" Yes, since Tuesday ; on Wednesday, and 
even up to Friday, very ill. There was a 
time this could scarcely have happened with- 
out your coming to ask after her." 

** Is it my fault, Alice? First of all, I 
never knew it. You know well I go nowhere. 
I do not mix with those who frequent grand 
houses. But tell me of Bella." 

*' She was never alarmingly ill ; but the 
doctor called it scarlatina, and frightened 
every one away ; and poor Mrs. Maxwell has 
not yet recovered the shock of seeing her 
guests depart and her house deserted, for 
Bella and myself are all that remain." 

** May I present my friend to you — he 
would take it as such a favor? " asked Tony, 
timidly. 

** I think not," said she, with an air of in- 
dolence. 

** Do let me ; he saw your picture, — that 
picture of you and Bella, at the Exhibition, — 
and he is wild to see yourself. Don't refuse 
me, Alice." 

** If you think this a favor, I wonder you 
have courage to ask it. Come, you need not 
look cross. Master Tony, particularly as all 
the fault is on your own side. Come over to 
Tilney the day after to-morrow vnth your 
friend." 

'* But I don't know Mrs. Maxwell." 

'* That does not signify in the least ; do 
what I bid you. I am as much mistress there 
as she is while I stay. Come early. I shall 
be quite alone ; for Mark goes to-morrow to 
town, and Bella will scarcely be well enough 
to see you." 

**And you'll not let me introduce him 
now?" 

*' No ; I shall look more like my picture 
in a house dress ; and perhaps — though I'll 
not promise — be in a better temper too. 
Good-by." 

" Wont you shake hands with me, Alice? " 

*' No ; it '8 too cold to take my hands out 



of my muff. Remember now, Saturday mom- 
ing, without foil." 

** Alice ! " said he, with a look at onoede> 
voted and reproachful. 

** Tony ! " said she, imitating his tone of 
voice to perfection ; ** there's your friend get- 
ting impatient. Good-by." 

As the spanking team whirled past, Skefff 
had but a second or two to catch a glance at 
the veiled and muf&ed figure that reclined to 
voluptuously in the corner of the carriage ; 
but he was ready to declare that she had the 
most beautiful eyes in the world, and '* knew 
what to do with them besides." " You're- 
in love with her, Tony !" cried he, fixing a 
steadfast stare on the pale and agitated fea- 
tures at his side. ** I see it, old fellow ! I 
know every shade and tint of that blessed 
thing they miscall the tender passion. Make 
me no confessions ; I don't want them. Your 
heart is at her feet, and she treats it like a 
football," 

Tony's cheeks grew purple. 

** There's no shame in that, my boy. Wo- 
men do that with better men than either of 
us ; ay, and will continue to do it centuries 
after you and I shall be canonized as saints. 
It's that same contempt of us that makes 
them worth the winning ; but, I say, why is 
the fellow drawing up here? Is he going to 
bait his beast?" 

"No," muttered Tony, with a certain con- 
fusion ; " but we must get down and walk 
here. Our 'road lies by that path yonder; 
there's no carriage-way up to our ' chateau ; ' " 
and he gave a peculiar accent to the last 
word. 

" All right," said Skeffy, gayly. « I'm 
good for ten miles of a walk." 

'^ I'll not test your powers so far ; less than 
a quarter of an hour will bring us home. 
Take down the luggage, and I'll send up for 
it," said he to the driver. 

" What honest poor devils you must be 
down here ! " said Skeffy, as he Baw the car- 
man deposit the trunks on the road and drive 
off. " I'd not like to try this experiment in 
Charing Cross." 

" You see there is some good in poverty, 
after all," said Tony, laughing. 

" Egad, I've tried it for some years with- 
out discovering it," said Ske%, gravely. 
" That," continued he, after a brief pause, 
'< it should make men careless, thoughtless, 
reckless if yodf'like, lean conceive ; but w:hy 
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ifc ahonld make them honest is clean beyond 
me. What an appetite this sharp air is giv- 
ing me, Master Tony. I'll astonish that sir- 
loin, or that saddle of yours, whicheyer it 
be." 

"More likely neither, Skefiy. You're 
kcky if it be a rasher and eggs." 

" Oh that it may be," cried the other, 
" and draught beer ! Have you got draught 
beer?" 

" I don't think we have any oUier . There's 
oar crib, — that little cabin under the rocks 
yonder." 

" How pretty it ifi, — the snuggest spot I 
ever saw ! " 

" You're a good fellow to say so," cried 
Tony, and his eyes swam in tears as he turned 
away. 

What a change has come over Tony Butler 
within the last twenty-four hours ! All his 
fears and terrors as to what Skeffy would 
think of their humble cottage and simple 
mode of life have given way, and there he 
goes about from place to place, showing to 
bis friend how comfortable everything is, and 
how snug. * * There are grander dining-rooms, 
no doubt ; but did you ever see a warmer or 
a * cosier ' ? and as to the drawing-room — 
match the view firom the window in all 
Europe ! between that great bluff of Fair- 
head and the huge precipice yonder of the 
Causeway there is a sweep of coast unrivalled 
anywhere. Those great rocks are the Sker- 
ries ; and there, where you see that one 
stone-pine tree, — there, under that cliff, is 
the cove where I keep my boat ; not much 
of a boat," added he, in a weaker voice, 
** because I used always to have the cutter, — 
Sir Arthur's yacht. Round that point there 
is such a spot to bathe in, — twenty feet vwiter 
at the very edge, and a white gravel bottom, 
without a weed ! Passing up that little 
pathway, you gain the ledge yonder ; and 
there,— -do you mark the two stones, like 
gate-piers ? — there you enter Sir Arthur Lyle's 
demesne. You can't see the shrubberies ; for 
the ground dips, and the trees will only grow 
in the valleys here ! " And there was a de- 
spondent tenderness in the last words that 
seemed to say, " If it were not for that, this 
would be paradise ! " 

Nor was it mere politeness and the spirit 
of good breeding that made Skeffy a genial 
listener to these praises. What between the 
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sense of a holiday, the delight of what cock- 
neys call an, ** outing," the fine, fresh, 
breezy air of the place, the breadth and 
space, — great eleihents of expansiveness, — 
SkeSy felt a degree of enjoyment that 
amounted to ecstasy. 

** I don't wonder that you like it all, 
Tony," said he. ** You'll never, in all your 
wanderings, see anything finer. ' ' 

" I often say as much to myself," replied 
Tooy. ** As I sit here of an evening, with 
my cigar, I often say, ' Why should I go 
over the world in search of fortune, when I 
have all that one wants here, — here at my 
very hand?' Don't you think a fellow 
might be content with it ? " 

" Content ! I could be as happy as a king 
here ! " and for a moment or two Skeffy 
really revelled in delighted thoughts of a re- 
gion where the tinkle of a Minister's hand- 
bell had never been heard ; where no ** ser- 
vice messengers" ever came ; where no dun- 
ning tailors invaded ! a paradise that knew 
not the post nor dreamed of the telegraph. 

** And as to money," continued Tony, 
" one does not want to be rich in such a 
place. I'm as well off here with, we'll say, 
two hundred a year — we haven't got so much ; 
but I'll say that — as I should be . in London 
with a thousand." 

" Better ! decidedly better ! " said Skeffy, 
puffing his cigar, and thinking over that 
snow-storm of Cliristmas bills which awaited 
him on his return. 

" If it were not for one thing, Skeffy, I'd 
never leave it," said he, with a deep sigh 
and a look that said as plainly as ever words 
spoke, " Let me open my heart to you." 

^' I know it all, old fellow, just as if you 
had confessed it to me. I know the whole 
story." 

** What do you know, or what do you 
suspect you know?" said Tony, growing 
red. 

" I say," said Skeffy, with that tone of 
superiority that he liked to assume, — " I say 
that I read you like a book." 

" Read aloud, then, and I'll say if you're 
right." 

" It's wrong with you here, Butler," 
said Skeffy, laying his hand on the other's 
heart ; and a deep sigh was all the answer. 
" Give me another weed," said Skeffy, and 
for some seconds he employed himself in 
lighting it. ** There's not a man in Eng- 
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land," wiid he, slowly, and with the deliber- 
atenctM of a judge in giving sentence, — " not 
a man in England knows more of these sort 
of things than 1 do. You, Vm certain, take 
me for a man of pleasure and the world, — a 
gay, hutterfly-sort-of creature, flitting at will 
from flower to flower ; or you believe me — 
and in that with more reason — a fellow full 
of ambition, and determined to play a high 
stake in life ; but yet, Tony Butler, within 
all thcHC there is another nature, like the 
holy of holies in the sanctuary. Ay, my 
dear friend, there is the — ^hat the poet calls 
the *■ crimson heart within the rose.' Isn't 
that it?" 

»* I don't know," said Tony, bluntly. 

And now Skefiy smoked on for some minutes 
without a word. At length he said, in a 
solemn t^me, *' It has not been for nothing, 
Butler, that I acquired the gift I speak of. 
If I see into the hearts of men like you, I 
have paid the price of it." 

** I'm not so certain that you can do it," 
said Tony, half doubting bis friend's skill, 
and half eager to provoke an exercise of 
it. 

** I'll show whether I can or not. Of 
course, if you like to disclaim or deny " — 

*' I'll disclaim nothing that I know to be 
true." 

** And I am to speak freely ? " 

*' As freely as you are able." 

'* Here it is, then, in five words : you are 
in love, Tony, — in love with that beautiful 
widow." 

Tony held his head down between bis hands, 
and was silent. 

'* You feel that the case is hopeless ; that 
is to say, that you know, besides being of 
rank and wealth, she is one to make a great 
match, and that her family would never con- 
sent to hear of your pretensions ; and yet all 
this while you have a sort of lurking suspi- 
cion that she cares for you ? " 

** No, no ! " muttered Tony, between his 
hands. 

** Well, that she did once, and that not 
very long ago." 

** Not even that," said Tony, drearily. 

'* I know better ; you do think so. And 
I'll tell you more : what makes you bo keenly 
alive to her change — perfidjr, you would like 
to call it — is this, that you have gone through 
that stage of the disease youriEeif." 

** I don't understand you." 
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"Well, you shall. The lovely Alice— 
isn't that the name? " 

Tony nodded. 

** The lovely Alice got your own heart only 
at second-hand. You used to be in lofo 
with the little girl that was goyemess at 
Richmond." 

»» Not a word of it true, — ^nothing of the 
kind ! " broke out Tony, fiercely. " Dolly 
and I were brother and sister ; we always 
said we were." 

"What does that signify? I tried the 
brother-and-sister dodge ; but I know what 
it cost me when she married Maccleston ; " i 
and Skeffy here threw bis cigar into the sea, | 
as though an emblem of his shipwrecked 
destiny. " Mind me well, Butler," said he 
at last ; "I did not say that you ever told 
your heart you loved her ; but she knew it, 
take my word for it. She knew, and in the 
knowing it was the attraction that drew yon i; 
on." 

" But I was not drawn on." 

" Don't tell me, sir. Answer me just 
this : did any man ever know the hoar, or 
even the day, that he caught a fever ? Coold 
he go back, in memory, and say, * It was on 
Tuesday last, at a quarter to three, that mj 
pulse rose, my respiration grew shorter, and 
my temples began to throb ' ? So it is with 
love, the most malignant of all fevers. All 
this time that you and.What's-bei^name were 
playing brother and sister so innocently, your 
hearts were learning to feel in unison, just 
as two pendulums in the same room aoqoire 
the same beat and swing together. Yoa'Te 
heard that?" 

" I ma/; but you are all wrong aboot 
Dolly." 

" What would she say to it ? " 

"Just what I do." 

" Well, we cannot ask her ; £ot she's not 
here." 

" She is here, — not two miles from where 
we are standing : not that it signifies much, 
for of course neither of us would do /Aof." 

"Not plump out, certainly, in bo many 
words." 

" Not in any way, Skeffy. It is because I 
look upon Dolly as my own dear sister, I 
would not suffer a word to be said that oouJd 
offend her." 

" Offend her ! oh, dear, how yooiig you 
are in these things ! " 

" What is it, Jenny? " cried Tony to the 
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wmint-girl who was shouting, not very in- 
telligibly, froih a little knoll at a distance. 
*' Oh ! she's saying that supper is ready, 
ind the kippered salmon getting cold, as if 
toyonecarod ! " 

"Don't they care!" cried Skeffy. "Well, 
thai, they haven't been inhaling this sea- 
bneie for an hour, as I have. Heaven grant 
ibit love has carried off your appetite, Tony ; 
Iff I feel as if I could eat for six." 



CHAPTER XXXn. 
ON THE ROCKS. 

It ^ras a rare thing for Tony Butler to lie 

tw&ke at night, and yet he did so for full an 

kiar or more after that conversation with 

r ftefiy. It was such a strange blunder for 

one of Skeffy's shrewdness to have made, — 

oiDezplieable. To imagine that he, Tony, 

bid ever been in love with Dolly! — Dolly, 

Ms playfellow since the time when the ** twa 

i»ad paidled i' the bum ; " — Dolly, to whom 

he went with every little care that crossed 

bim, never shrinking for an instant from 

those avowals of doubt or difficulty that no 

one' makes to his sweetheart. So, at least, 

thought Tony. And the same Dolly to 

whom he had revealed once, in deepest se- 

i^ecy, that he was in love with Alice. To 

be sure, it was a boyish confession, made 

years ago, and since that Alice had grown up 

to be a woman and was married, so that the 

>tory of the love was like a fairy tale. 

" In love with Dolly ! " muttered he. ** If 
3e had but ever seen us together, be would 
lave known that could not be." Poor Tony ! 
)e knew of love in its moods of worship and 
levotion and in its aspect of a life-giving im- 
lulse, — ^a soul-filling, engrossing sentiment,— 
wpiring timidity when near, and the desire 
>r boldness when away. With such alter- 
iting influence Dolly had never racked his 
»art. He sought her with a quiet con- 
ience, nntroubled by a fear. 
<< How could Skeffy make such a mistake ! 
lat it is a ibistake, who would recognize 
3re quickly than Dolly herself; and with 
lat humorous drollery — a drollery all her 
m — would she not treat it ! A rare pun- 
iment for your blunder. Master Skeffy, 
mid it be to tell Dolly of it all in your 
esence ; " and at last, wearied out with 
inking, he fell asleep. . 
The day broke with one of those bright, 
eezj mornings which, though '^ trying " to 
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the nerves of the weak and delicate, are glo- 
rious stimulants to the strong. The sea 
plashed merrily over the rocks, and the 
white, streaky clouds flew over the land 
with a speed that said it blew hard at sea. 
** Glorious day for a sail, Skeffy : we can 
beat out, and come back with a stern-wind 
whenever we like." 

** I'll anticipate the wish by staying on 
shore, Tony." 

** I can't offer you a mount, Skeffy ; for I 
am not the owner of even a donkey." 

** Who wants one? Who wants anything 
better than to go down where we were yes- 
terday evening, under that big black rock, 
with the sea before us and the whole wide 
world behind us, and talk ? AVhen a fellow 
lives as I do, cooped up within four walls, 
the range of his view some tiers of pigeon- 
holes, mere freedom and a sea-breeze are the 
grandest luxuries in creation ; " and off they 
set, armed with an ample supply of tobacco, 
the life-buoy of those strugglers in the sea of 
thought who only ask to float, but not to 
reach the shore. 

How delightfully did the hours pass over ! 
At least so Tony felt ; for what a wonderful 
fellow was Skeffy ! What had he not seen, 
or heard, or read? What theme was new, 
what subject unknown to him ? But, above 
all, what a marvellous insight had he into 
the world, — the actual world of men and wo- 
men ! Great people were not to his eyes 
mighty gods and goddesses, seated loftily on 
a West-End Olympus, but fallible mortals, 
with chagrins about the court, and grievan- 
ces about invitations to Windsor. Ministers, 
too, whose nods shook empires, were human- 
ities, very irritable under the gout, and much 
given to colchicum. Skeffy '* knew the whole 
thing " — he was not one of the mere audi- 
ence. He lived in the green-room or on the 
** flats." He knew all the secrets of state, 
from the splendid armaments that existed on 
paper^ to the mock thunders that wore man- 
ufactured and patented by F. 0. 

These things Skeffy told like confidences, — 
secrets he would not have breathed to any 
one he held less near his heart than Tony. 
But somehow, commonplaces told by the lips 
of authority will assume an immense au- 
thority, and carry with them a stupendous 
weight ; and Tony listened to the precious 
words of wisdom as he might have listened 
to the voice of Solomon. 
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But even more iDteresting still did he be- 
come as be sketched forth, very vaguely, in- 
deed — a sort of Turner in bis later style of 
cloud and vapor — bis own great future. Not 
very clear and distinct the steps by which be 
was fated to rise, but palpable enough the 
great elevation he was ultimately to occupy. 

*' Dou't imagine, old fellow," said he, lay- 
ing his hand on Tony's shoulders, ** that I 
am going to forget you when that time 
comes. Vm not going to leave you a queen's 
messenger.'^ 

*' What "could you make of me?" said 
Tony, despondently. 

** Fifty things," said the other, with a con- 
fidence that seemed to say, ^' I, Skefiy, am 
equal to more than this;" — ** fifty things. 
You, of course, cannot be expected to know 
it ; but I can tell you it's far harder to get a 
small piece than a big one, — harder to be a 
corporal than a lieutenant-general." 

** How do you explain that? " asked Tony, 
with an eager curiosity. 

** You can't understand it without know- 
ing life. I cannot convey to you how to win 
a trick where you don't know the game." 
And Skefly showed, by the impatient way he 
tried to light a fresh cigar, that he was not 
fully satisfied with the force or clearness of 
}iis own explanation ; and he went on : 
** You see, old fellow, when you have 
climbed up some rungs of the ladder with 
a certain amount of assurance, many will 
think you are determined to get to the 
top." 

'* Well, but if a man's ladder has only 
one rung, as I imagine is the case with 
mine ! " broke in Tony. 

Skefiy looked at his companion for a mo- 
ment, half surprised that he should have 
carried out the figure, and then laughed 
heartily, as he said, " Splice it to mine, my 
boy ; it will bear us both." 

It was no use that Tony shook his head 
and looked despondingly ; there was a hope- 
ful warmth about Skefiy not to be extin- 
guished by any discouragement. In fact, 
if a shade of dissatisfaction seemed ever to 
cloud the brightness of his visions, it was the 
fear lest, even in his success, some other 
career might be neglected wherein the re- 
wards were gieater and the prizes more 
splendid. He knew, and he did not scru- 
ple to declare that he knew, if he .had been 
a soldier, he'd have risen to the highest 
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command. If he'd gone to the Bar, he*d 
have ended on the Woolsack. Had he 
*' taken that Indian appointment," he'd 
have been high up by this time on the 
council, with his eye on government boots 
for a finish: ''That's what depresses me 
about diplomacy, Tony. The higher yoa 
go, the less sure you are. They — I meu 
your own party—give you Paris or St. Pb* 
tersburg, we'll say ; and if they go out, m 
must you." 

*• Why must you? " asked Tony. 

'' For the reason that the well-bred dog 
went down-stairs when ho saw certain prep- 
arations that betokened kicking him down. 

'' After all, I think a new colony and tli9 
gold-fields the real thing — the glorious inde- 
pendence of it ; you live how you like, anA 
with whom you like. No Mrs. Grundy to 
say, * Do you know who dined with Skefltoj^ 
ton Damer yesterday ? ' « Did you remark 
the young woman who sat beside him in hie 
carriage? ' and suchlike." 

** But you cannot be always sure of your 
nuggetp," muttered Tony. *» I've seen fdi- 
lows come back poorer than they went." 

'* Of course you have ; it's not every hone 
wins the Darby, old boy. And I'll tell yoa 
another thing too ; the feeling, the instinct, 
the inner consciousness that you carry sao- 
cess in your nature, is a rarer and a higher 
gift than the very power to succeed . You meet 
with clever fellows every day in the week 
who have no gauge of their own clevemefis. 
To give an illustration : you write a book, 
we'll say." 

** No, I don't," blurted out Tony. 

" Well, but you might ; it as at least poe- j 
sible." ' 

" It is not." 

'< Well, let us take something else. Too 
are about to try something that has a greet 
reward attached to it,' if successful; yoa. 
want, we'll suppose, to marry a woman of 
high rank and large fortune, very beaotiful 
— in fact, one to whom, aooording to e?ery- 
day notions, you have not any the slightat 
pretensions. Isn't that a strong case, eh?" 

" Worse than the book. Perhaps I'd bet- 
ter try authorship," said Tony, growing very 
red ; " but make the case your own, and I'll 
listen just as attentively." 

*' Well, here goes; I have only to drair 
on memory," said he, with a sigh ; ",l sup- 
pose you don't remember seeing in the pa- 
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pen, about a year and a half ago, that the 
Prince of Cobonrg Cohari— not one of our 
GobourgB, bat an Austrian branch — came 
over to visit the queen. He brought his 
Aioghter Olga with him; she was called 
Olga, after the Empress of Russia's sister. 
And such a girl ! She was nearly as tall as 
jOQjTony — I'll swear she was — with enor- 
iKKiB blue eyes, and masses of fair hair that 
, ib^re in some Russian fashion that seemed 
^ if it had fallen loose oyer her neck and 
ihoalders. And weren't they shoulders ! 1 
do like a large woman ! a regular Cleopatra 
-indolent, voluptuous, dreamy. I like the 
Mjestic languor of their walk ; and there is 
amassiye grandeur in their slightest gesture 
tbat is very imposing." 

"Go on," mattered Tonj, as the other 
leemed to pause for a sentiment of concur- 
mee. 

" 1 was in the Household in those days, 
nd I was sent down with old DoUington to 
Dover to meet them ; but somehow they Ar- 
rived before we got down, and were comfort- 
lUy installed at the Lord Warden when we 
iiriyed. It did not matter much ; for old 
! Oohari was seized with an attack of the gout, 
I utd ooald not stir ; and there I was, running 
I Wk and forward to the telegraph-office all 
^7» reporting how he was, and whether he 
voqM or would not have Sir James This or 
I Sir John That down to see him ! DoUing- 
I .Wb and he were old friends, fortunately, and 
W a deal to say to each other, so that I 
WM constantly with Olga. At first she Was 
"apremely haughty and distant, as you may 
ii&agine. A regular Austrian Serene High- 
"w grafted on a Beauty — fancy that ! But 
it never deterrec^ ^e; and I contrived that 
^6 should see mine was the homage of a 
Wrt she had captivated, not of a courtier 
%t was bound ta obey her. She saw it, 
«ir,--Baw it at once, — saw it with that in- 
^inct that whispers to the female heart < He 
Wes me 'ere the man has ever said it to 
himself. She not only saw, but she did not 
discourage, my passion. Twenty little in< 
cidents of our daily life i^owed this, as we 
^ambled across the downs together, or 
ttrolled along the shore to watch the set- 
:ing sun and the arrival of the mail-boat 
rom Calais. 

<* At last the prince recovered sufficiently 
> continue his journey, and I went down to 
rdcr a special train to take us up to town 
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the following morning. By some stupid ar- 
rangement, however, of the directors, an 
earlier announcement should have been 
given, and all they could do was to let us 
have one of the royal carriages attached to 
the express. I was vexed at this, and so 
was DoUington ; but the prince did not care 
in the least ; and when I went to speak of 
it to Olga, she hung down her head fpr an 
instant, and then, in a voice and with an 
accent I shall never forget, she said, * Ah, ^ 
Monsieur Damer, it would appear to be 
your destiny to be always too late ! ' She 
left me as she spoke, and we never met af- 
ter ; for on that evening I learned from Dol- 
lington she was . betrothed to the Duke Max 
of Hohenhammclsbraten, and to be married 
in a month. That was the meaning of her 
emotion, — that was the source of a sorrow 
that all but overcame her ; for she loved me, 
Tony, — she loved me ! not with that head- 
long devotion tiiat belongs to the warmer 
races, but with a Teutonic love ; and when 
she said * I was too late,' it was the declara- 
tion of a heart whose valves worked under a 
momentary pressure, and never risked an 
explosion." 

But how do you know that she was not 
alluding to the train, and to your being late 
to receive them on the landing? " asked 
Tony. 

"Aintyou prosaic, Tony, — aint you six- 
and-eightpence ! with your dull and com- 
monplace interpretation ! I tell you, sir, 
that she meant, * I love you ; but it is in vain, 
— I love you ; but another is before you, — I 
love you ; but you come too late ! ' " 

" And what did you do?" asked Tony, 
anxious to relieve himself from a position of 
some awkwardness. 

" I acted with dignity, sir. I resigned in 
the Household, and got appointed to the 
Colonial." 

** And what does it all prove, except it be 
something against your own theory, that a 
man should think there is nothing too high 
for his reach ? " 

** Verily, Tony, I have much to teach 
you," said Skeffy, gravely, but good-natur- 
edly. **Thi8 little incident shows by what 
slight casualties our fortunes are swayed : 
had it not been for Max of Hammelsbraten, 
where might not I have been to-day ? It is 
by the flaw in the metal the strength of the 
gun is measured ; so it is by a man's failures 
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in life you can estimate his valae. Another 
would not have dared to raise his eyes so 
high ! " 

"That I can well believe," said Tony, 
dryly. 

" You, for instance, would no more have 
permitted yourself to fall in love with her 
than you'd have thought of tossing for half- 
crowns with the prince her father." 

** Pretty much the same," muttered Tony. 

** That's it — that is exactly what estab- 
lishes the difiference between men in life. It 
is by the elevation given to the cannon that 
the ball is thrown so far. It is by the high 
purpose of a man that you measure his ge- 
nius." 

<' All the genius in the world wont make 
you able to take a horse over seven feet of a 
stone wall," said Tony ; ** find whatever is 
impossible has no interest for me." 

•* You never can say what is impossible," 
broke in Skeffy. "1*11 tell you experiences 
of mine, and youUl exclaim at every step, 
*How could that be?'" Ske% had now 
thoroughly warmed to his theme, — the theme 
he loved best in the world, — himself; for he 
was one of those who " take out " all their 
egotism in talk. Let him only speak of him- 
selfj and he was ready to act heartily and 
energetically in the cause of his friends. All 
that he possessed was at their service, — his 
time, his talents, his ingenuity, his influence, 
and his purse. He could give them every- 
thing but one; he could not make them 
heroes in his stories. No, his romance was 
his own realm, and he could share it with 
none. 

Listen to him, and there never was a man 
so traded on — so robbed and pilfered from . A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had caught up 
that notion of his about the tax on domestic 
cats. It was on the railroad ho had dropped 
that hint about a supply of cordials in all fire- 
escapes. That clever suggestion of a web 
livery that would fit footmen of all sizes was 
his ; he remembered the day he made it, and 
the fellow that stole it, too, on the chain-pier 
at Brighton. What leaders in the Times ^ — 
what smart things in the Saturday, — what 
sketches in Punch were constructed out of 
bis dinner talk ! 

Poor Tony listened ta all these with aston- 
ishment, and even confusion ; for one-half, 
at least, of the topics were totally strange 
and new. to him. " Tell me," said he at 
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last, with a bold effort to come back to a kad 
of solid reality, ** what of that poor fellow 
whose bundle I carried away with met 
Your letter said something mysterious abont 
him, which I could make nothing of." 

»* Ah, yes — a dangerous dog — a friend of 
Mazzini's, and a member of I can't say how^ 
many secret societies. The inspector, heap- 
ing that I had asked after him at the hotel, 
came up to F. 0. t'other morning to leaiii 
what I knew of him, and each of us tried for 
full half an hour to pump the other." ' 

" I'll not believe one word against him,*' 
said Tony, sturdily ; " an honester, franker 
face I never looked at." 

" No doubt ! Who would wish to see » 
better-looking fellow than Orsini ? " 

" And what has become of him — of Qoin, 
I mean?" 

" Got away, clean away, and no one knom 
how or where. I'll tell you, Tony," said he, 
** what I would not tell another — that tbey 
stole that idea of the explosive bombs from 
mer 

»* You don't mean to say " — 

" Of course not, old fellow. I'm not a 
man to counsel assassination; but in the 
loose way I talk, throwing out notions for 
this, and hints for that, they caught up this 
idea just as Blakely did that plan of mine for 
rifling large guns." 

Tony fixed his eyes on him for a moment 
or two in silence, and then said gravely, " I 
think it must be near dinner-time ; let ns 
saunter toward home." 

CHAPTER XXXin. 
A KONRING CALL AT TII^NET. 

On the morning after this conyersation the 
two friends set out for Tilney, — SkeflFf, as 
usual, full of himself, and consequently in <i 
high spirits, happy in th^ present, and con- 
fident for the future. Tony, indeed, was de- 
lighted with his companion, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the volatile gayety of one who seemed 
to derive pleasure from everything. With 
all a schoolboy's zest for a holiday, Skefff 
would be forever at something. Now he 
would take the driver's seat on the car and 
play coachman till, with one wheel in the 
ditch and the conveyance nearly over, he was 
summarily deposed by Tony, and stoutly rated 
for his awkwardness. 

Then it was his pleasure to " chaff" the 
people on the road, — a population the least 
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HMoeptible of drollery in all Europe ! a grave, 
irtamine race, who, but for Tony^s interven- 
tioD, would have more than once resented 
neh liberties very practically. As they saw 
the smoke from the chimney of a little cot- 
iige under the hill, and heard it was there 
My Stewart lived, it was all Tony could do 
topfevrat Skeffy running down to '* have a 
' kek at her," just as it required actual force 
to keep him from jumping off as they passed 
tnlkige school, where Skeffy wanted to ez- 
MiDe a class in the Catechism. Then he 
voald eat and drink everywhere, and with a 
Mek desire for information, ask the name of 
irery place they passed, and as invariably 
iumaII them, to the no small amusement of 
tbe carman, this being about the limit of his 
q^preciation of fun. 

" What a fidgety beggar you are ! " said 
Iboy, half angry and half laughing at the in- 
eenant caprices of his vivacious companion. 
" Do you know it's now going on to eleven 
•'dock, and we have fourteen miles yet 
before us?" 

"One must eat occasionally, my dear 
friend. Even in the * Arabian Nights ' the 
keroine takes a slight refection of dates now 
Hid then." 

" But this is our third slight < refection' 
this morning, and we shall probably arrive 
itTilney for luncheon." 

** You can bear long fasts, I know. I have 

often heard of the * starving Irish ; ' but the 

'Anglo^xon stomach requires a * retainer,' 

to remind it of the great cause to be tried at 

dimier-time. A mere bite of bread and 

I cheese, and I'm with you." 

I At last the deep woods of Tilney came in 

light ; and evidence of a well-cared-for estate — 

• trim cottages on the roadside and tasteful 

little gardens — showed that they were ap- 

I^roaching the residence of one who was proud 

of her tenantry. 

"What's the matter with you?" asked 
lony, struck by a momentary silence on his 
Oompanion's part. 

" I was thinking, Tony," said he, gravely, 
^-" I was just thinking whether I could not 
summon up a sort of emotion at seeing the 
woods under whose shade my ancestors must 
have walked for Heaven knows what centu- 
ries." 

« * Your ancestors ! Why, they never lived 
bere." 
• « Well, if they didn't, they ought. It 
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seems a grand old place, and I already feel 
my heart warming to it. By the way, where 's 
Maitland?" 

" Gone ; I told you he was off to the Con- 
tinent. What do you know about this man 
— anything?" 

** Not much. When I was at school, 
Tony, whenever in our New Testament ex- 
amination they'd ask me who it was did this 
or said that, I always answered, John the 
Baptist, and in eight times out of ten it was 
a hit ; and so in secular matters, whenever I 
was puzzled about a fellow's parentage, I in- 
variably said — and you'll find as a rule it is 
invaluable — he's a son of George IV., or his 
father was. It accounts for everything — 
good looks, plenty of cash, air, swagger, 
mystery. It explains how a fellow knows 
every one, and is claimed by none." 

** And is this Maitland's origin? " 

*' I can't tell ; perhaps it is. Find me a 
better, or, as the poet says, * has accipe 
mecum.' I say, is this the gate-lodge? 
Tony, old fellow, I hope I'll have you spend- 
ing your Christmas here one of these days, 
with Skeff Damer your host? " 

** More unlikely things have happened? " 
said Tony, quietly. 

" What a cold northernism is that ! 
Why, man, what so likely — what so highly 
probable ? What, were I a sanguine fellow, 
would I say, so nearly certain? It was 
through a branch of the Damers, — no, of the 
Nevils, I mean, — who intermarried with us, 
that the Maxwells got the estate. Paul 
Nevil was Morton Maxwell's mother — aunt, 
I should say " — 

*' Or uncle, perhaps," gravely interposed 
Tony. 

"Yes, uncle — you're right! but you've 
muddled my genealogy for all that! Let 
us see. Who was Noel Skeffington ? Noel 
was a sort of pivot in our family-engine, 
and everything seemed to depend on him ; 
and such a respect had we for his intentions 
that we went on contesting the meaning of 
his last will till we found out there was 
nothing more left to fight for. This Noel 
was the man that caught King George's 
horse when he was run away with at the 
battle of Dettingen, and the king wanted 
to make him a baronet ; but, with tears in 
his eyes, he asked how he had ever incurred 
the royal displeasure, to be visited with such 
a mark of disgrace. * At all events,' said 
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Vf * Bj imueeDt child, wiio ii four jemn 
olii. eooli iier«r i»Te oflended Yoar 3lftjatj. 
i>> DOCy fiberiifbfer inTolTe him in mj fhame. 
'>jauiate the ieateiiee to knighthood, and 
AT dtfhofMv will die with me/ '' 

" I never heard of greater imoienee/' 
«ui Tonj. 

**It laTed n« though; but for this, I 
fbocld hare been Sir Sceffington to-daj. Is 
that the house I see jonder? " 

'' That's a wing of it/* 

^' * Home of mj Others, how mj boaom 
throbs!' What's the next line? * Home 
of mj fathers, through mj heart there 
runs * ' That's it—* there mns,' mns — I 
forget how it goes ; bat I suppose it must 
rhjme to * duns/ " 

** Now trj and be reasonable for a couple 
of minutes/' said Tonj. *^ I Bcaroelj am 
known to Mrs. Maxwell at all. I don't 
mean to stop here ; I intend to go back to- 
night. What are your niovements ? " 

•< Let the Fates decide ; that is to saj, I'll 
toss up ; heads — and I am to have the estate, 
and therefore remain ; tails — I'm disinher- 
ited, and go back with you." 

•* I want you to be serious, Skefl^T." 

" Very kind of you, when I've only got 
fourteen days' leave, and three of them gone 
already." 

**I'd rather you'd return with me; but 
I'd not like you to risk your future to please 
me. 

<< lias jealousy no share in this? Be^ 
frank and open ; ' Crede Damer ' is our ^ 
proud motto ; and, by Jove, if certain tailors : 
and bootmakers did not accept it, it would 
be an evil day for your bumble servant ! " 

" I don't understand you," said Tony, 
gravely. 

'* You fear I'll make love to * your widow,' 
Tony. Don't get so red, old fellow, nor look | 
as if you wanted to throw me into the fish- 1 
pond/' 

*< I had half a mind to do it," muttered 
Tony, in something between jest and ear- 
nest. 

" I knew it— I saw it. You looked what 
tho Yankees call mean-ugly ; and, positively, 
I was afraid of you. But just reflect on the 
indelible disgrace it would be to you if I 
were drowned." 

♦* You can swim, I suppose ? " 

*' Not a stroke ; it's about the only thing 
1 cannot do." 
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^^ Whj, yoa told me yescerday thatyj ^ 
never sfaooc, yoa cooldn't ride, Dever haoii x\ 
a fishing-iod.'* 

•• Xor hemmed a pocket-faandkerehiefi . 
broke in Skeffp . '* I own not to have il ^ 
oaall aeeomplifihmeiitB. What a noi . 
building! I declare I am attached to it i . 
ready. No, Tony; I pledge yoa my wo ^ 
of honor, no matter how pressed I may b . 
in not cat down a tree here/' 

^' Yoa may go round to the stable-yaKl, .: 
said Tony to the driver ; " they'll feed yo 1 
and your bocse here/' 

'-Of coarse they will," cried Ske%; u . 
then, gruping Tony's two hands, he asi^ '^ 
" You are weloome to Tilney, my dear boy ' 
I am heartily giad to see you here/' ^ 

Tony tamed and palled the bdl ; the del ^; 
summons echoed loudly, and a namber a ' 
small dogs joined in the aproar at the saa - 
time. 

<* There's < the deep-moathed welMKnei ' 
we draw near home,' " said Ske%, whilab ' 
threw the end of his cigar away. . ^ 

A servant soon appeared and ushered thei ' 
into a large, low-ceilinged room, vrith fire ^ 
l^aces of antique fiishion, the chimney-pieoei ^i 
of dark oak, surmounted by massive coaii ^ 
of arms glowing; in all the col<Mrs of be^ !: 
aldry. It vras eminently comfortable in all! 
its details of fat, low ottomans, deep easy- 
chairs, and squat cushions ; and, althoogh 
the three windows which lighted it looked' 
out upon a lawn, the view was bounded bya^ 
belt of trees, as though to convey that itr 
vras a room in which snugness vras to be 
typified, to the exclusion of all that pre- 
tended to elegance. A massive and splen- ^ 
didly-bound Bible, showing little signs of " 
use, lay on a centre-table ; a very well- - 
thumbed '< Peerage '' vras beside it. ^ 

*' I say, Tony, this is evidently Aunt Max- 
well's own drawing-room. It has all the - 
peculiar grimnees of an old lady's sanctum ; 1^ 
and I declare that fiEit old dog, snoring away ;^ 
on the rug, looks like a relation." While ^ 
he stooped down to examine the creatore * 
more closely, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Maxwell, dressed in bonnet and shawl, and ^ 
with a small garden watering-pot in her 
hand, entered. She only saw Tony; and, 
running towards him with her open hand, 
said, " You naughty boy, didn't I tell you 
not to come here? " 

Tony blushed deeply, and blurted some- 
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rout being told or ordered to come 

Traflford. 

1, well; it doesn't matter now; 

no danger. It's not * catching,' 

>r says, and she'll be up to-morrow 

J ! and who is this? " The latter 

was addressed to Skeffy, who had 
Q from his knees. 

Skeffington Damer, ma'am," said 
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who are you, then? " 
J Butler: I thought you knew 

)e sure I do, and delighted to see 

And this Pickle is Skeff, is he ? " 
r aunt, let me embrace you," cried 
ashing rapturously into her arms. 
I, I declare!" said the old lady, 
from one to the other ; *• I thought, 
} you, Skeff, what a great fine tall 
had grown ; and there you are, the 
le creature I saw you last." 
e, aunt ! what do you mean by 
Standard of the line ! In France I 
e a grenadier ! " 

Id lady laughed heartily at the 
air with which he drew himself up 
w forward his chest as he spoke, 
it a nice parrot you have sent me ! 
I't make out what it is he says." 
ays, * Don't you wish you may get 
t." 

so it is; and he means luncheon, 
, which is just coming on the table. 
)u are both very hungry ? " 
ght to be, aunt. It's a long drive 
Causeway here. — Hold your tongue, 
," whispered he to Tony ; " say 
about the three breakfasts on the 
I shall be disgraced." 

how is your mother, Mr. Tony? 
ae has good health. Give me your 
be dining-room ; Pickle will take 
himself. This is a sickly season, 
ir dear comflwdore fell ill ! and 
he weather is so severe, woodcocks 
ce, — there's a step here, — and all so 
d for fear of the scarlatina that 
I away ; and I really wanted you 
ntroduce you to — who was it ? — not 
ycroft ; was it ? Tell Mrs. Traflford 

is ready, Groves, and say Mr. But- 
re. She doesn't know you. Pickle, 
ou don't like to be called Pickle 

10 



'* Of course I do, aunt ; it reminds me of 
long ago," said he, with an air of emotion. 

** By the way, it was George, and not yon, 
I used to call Pickle— poor George, that 
went to Bombay." 

" Ah, yes ; he was India Pickle, aunt, and 
you used to call me Piccalili !" 

"Perhaps I did; but I forget. Here, take 
the head of the table ; Mr. Tony, sit by me. 
Oh, dear ! what a small party ! This day 
last week we were twenty-seven ! Oh, he'll 
not find Alice, fbr I left her in my flower-gar- 
den ; I'll go for her myself." 

** Make yourself at home, Tony," said 
SkeflTy, as soon as the old lady left the room. 
" Believe me, it is with no common pleasure 
that I see you under my roof." 

"I was going to play parrot, and say, 
* Don't you wish you may?'" muttered 
Tony, dryly. 

" Unbeliever, that will not credit the mut- 
ton on his plate, nor the sherry in his glass ! 
Hush ! here they are." 

Alice sailed proudly into the room, gave 
her hand to Tony with a pretended air of con- 
descension, but a real cordiality, Otnd said, 
" You're a good boy, after all, and Bella 
sends you all manner of kind forgivenesses." 

" My nephew Damer, Alice," said Mrs.^ 
Maxwell, never very formal in her presenta- 
tions of those she regarded as little more than 
children. " I suppose he'll not mind being 
called Pickle before you? " 

Even Tony — not the shrewdest, certainly, 
of observers — was struck by the well-bred 
ease with which his friend conducted himself 
in a situation of some difl&culty, managing, 
at the same time, neither to ofifend the old 
lady's susceptibilities nor sacrifice the re- 
spect he owed himself. In fact, the presenoe 
of Alice recalled Skefl^, as if by magic, to 
every observance of his daily life. She be- 
longed to the world he knew best, — perhaps 
the only one he knew at all ; and his conver- 
sation at once became as easy and as natural 
as though he were once more back in the so- 
ciety of the great city. 

Mrs. Maxwell, however, would not part 
with him so easily, and proceeded to put him 
through a catechism of all their connections, 
— Skeflingtons, Damers, Maxwells, and Ne- 
vils,— in every variety of combination. As 
Skeflfy avowed afterward, " The « Little Go ' 
was nothing to it." With the intention 
of shocking the old lady, and what be called 
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(*M into all oar babies, and how nice bii man- tbat. Master Tonj,- 
Ler to mj motber. She reads people prenj 
qtitcklj ; and I'll tell joa what sbe eaid, — 
* lie has a brare big bean under all bis mot- 
ley/" 

'* I rather like bim already/' said Alice, 
with a faint smile at Tony's eagerness ; *- be 
u going to stop here ; is he not ? '' 

** I cannot tell. I only know that 3Irs. 
Maxwell wrote to pat him off/' 

** Yes, that she did a ooople of days ago ; 
but now that Bella is so mach better, — so 
nearly woll, I may say, — I think she means 
to keep him, and you, too, Tony, if you will 
so far favor as/' 

** I caooot — it is impossible/' 

** I bad hoped, Tony," said she, with a 
malicjoos sparkle in her eyes, '* that it was 
only against Lyle Abbey you bore a grudge, 
and not against every bouse where I should 
happen to be a visitor/' 

*♦ Alice, Alice ! " said he, with trembling 
lipH, ** surely, this is not fair/' 

*' If it be true, is the question ; and until 
you have told me why you ceased to come to 
us,— why you gave up those who always liked 
you,— I must, I cannot help believing it to be 
true, " 



never intended yoar oflenee was to be con- 
doned ; I only tboogbfi of a free pardon/' 

^ Then give it to me, Alice," said be, gulp- 
ing down bis emotion; ** for I am going 
away, and who knows when 1 diaU see yoa 
again?" 

<* Indeed,'' said she, with a look of agita- 
tion ; *' have yoa reconsidered it, then ? have 
you resolved to join Maitland? " 

*» And were yoa told of this, Alice? " 

** Yes, Tony ; as one who feels a very deep 
interest in you, I came to hear it ; but, in- 
deed, partly by an accident/' 

* * Will yoa tell me what it vras you beard ? ' ' 
said he, gravely ; '< for I am corioas to hear 
whether you know mor»than myself/' 

** You were to go abroad witb Maitland, 
— ^you were to travel on the Continent to- 
gether.** 

"And I was to be bis secretary, eh?" 
broke in Tony with a bitter laugh ; " vrasn't 
that the notable project? " 

'* You know weU, Tony, it was to be only 
in name." 

"Of course I do ; my incapacity would in- 
sure that much." 

" I must say, Tony," said she, reproach- 
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folly, " that 80 far as I know of Mr. Mait- 
fauid'8 intentions towards you, they were 
both kind and generons. In all that he said 
to me there was the delicacy of a gentleman 
toward a gentleman . ' ' 

" He told you, however, that I had refused 
his offer?" 

" Yes ; he said it with much regret, and 
I asked leave to employ any influence I might 
possess over you to make you retract the re- 
fosal, — at least to think again over his of- 
fer." 

<* And of course he refused you nothing ? " 
laid Tony, with a sneering smile. 

" Pardon me, — he did not grant my re- 
quest." 

" Then I think better of him than I did 
before." 

*' I suspect, Tony, that, once you under- 
itood each other, you are men to be friends." 
" Yoa mean by that to flatter me, Alice, 
—and of course it • is great flattery ; but 
whether it is that I am too conscious of my 
own inferiority, or that I have, as I feel I 
have, such a hearty hatred of your accom- 
plished friend, I would detest the tie that 
abould bind me to him. Is he coming back 
here?" 
"I do not know." 

" Yoa do not know ! " said he, slowly, 
as he fixed his eyes on her. 

'* Take care, sir, take care ; you never 

trod OD more dangerous ground than when 

you forgot what was due to me ! I told you 

I did not know ; it was not necessary I should 

repeat it." 

»* There was a time when you rebuked my 

' bad breeding less painfully, Alice," said he, 

. in deep sorrow ; ** but these are days not to 

oome back again. I do not know if it is not 

misery to remember them." 

«« John Anthony Butler, Esq.," cried a 
load voice, and Skeffy sprang over a box- 
hedge almost as tall as himself, flourishing a 
great sealed packet in his hand. << A. de- 
spatch on Her Majesty's service just sent 
on here ! " cried he ; ** and now remember, 
Tony, if it's viceroy you're named, I insist 
on being chief sec; if you go to India as 
governor-general, I claim Bombay or Madras. 
What stuff is the fellow made of? Did you 
ever see such a stolid indifference? He 
doesn't want to know what the Fates have 
decreed him." 
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** I don't care one farthing," said Tony, 
doggedly. 

** Here goes, then, to see," cried Ske%, 
tearing open the packet and reading : 
" < Downing Street, Friday, 5th.— Mr. But- 
ler will report himself for service as F. 0. 
Messenger on Tuesday morning, 9th, by 
order of the Under-^cretary of State.' 

" There's a way to issue a service sum- 
mons ! It was Graves wrote that, I'd swear. 
All he ought to have said was, » Butler for 
service, F. 0., to report immediately.* " 

** I suppose the form is no great matter," 
said Mrs. Trafford, whose eyes now turned 
with an anxious interest toward Tony. 

" The form is everything, I assure you. 
The Chief Secretary is a regular Tartar 
about style. One of our fellows who has 
an impediment in his speech, once wrote, 
<I had had,' in a despatch, and my lord 
noted it with, < It is inexcusable that he. 
should stutter in writing.' " 

** I must be there on Wednesday, is it? " 
asked Tony. 

" Tuesday — Tuesday, and in good time too. 
But aint you lucky, you dog ! They're so 
hard pressed for messengers, they've got no 
time to examine you. You are to enter offi- 
cial life par la petite porte; but you get in 
without knocking . ' ' 

<* I cannot imagine that the examination 
would be much of a difficulty," said Mrs. 
Trafford. 

Tony shook his head in dissent, and gave 
a sad, faint sigh. 

*» I'd engage to cojysh him in a week," 
broke in Skefiy. ** It was I ground Vyse in 
Chinese, and tetugUthim that glorious drink- 
ing-song, * Tehin^Tehan Ili-Ta ! ' that he of- 
fered to sing before the commissioners if they 
could play the accompaniment." 

Leaving Skeffy to revel in his gratifying 
memories of such literary successes, Alice 
turned away a few steps with Tony. 

" Let us part good friends, Tony," said 
she, in a low tone. ** You'll go up to the 
Abbey, I hope, and wish them a good-by ; 
wont you?" . 

*' I am half ashamed to go now," mut- 
tered he. 

** No, no, Tony ; don't fancy that there is 

any breach in our friendship ; and tell me 

another thing : would you like me to Write 

I to you? t know you're not very fond of 
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writiDg yourself; bat 1*11 not be ezactiDg. 
Yoa shall have two for one, — three, if you 
deserre it." 

He could not utter a word ; his heart felt 
lyi if it would burst through his side, and a 
sense of suffocation almost choked him. He 
knew, if he tried to speak, that his emo- 
tion would break out, and in his pride he 
would have eafkred torture rather than shed 
a tear. 

With a woman's nice tact, she saw his con- 
fusion, and hastened to relieve it. " The 
first letter must, however, be from you, 
Tony. It need be only half a dozen lines, 
to say if you have passed your examination, 
what you think of your new career, and 
where you are going.'* 

** I couldn't vmte ! " stammered out Tony ; 
*' I could not ! " 

" Well, I will," said she, with a tone of 
kind feeling. '< Your mother shall tell me 
where to address you." 

« Tou will see mother, then? " asked he, 
eagerly. 

*« Of course, Tony. If Mrs. Butler will 
permit me, I will be a frequent visitor." 

" Oh. Jf I thought so ! " 

" Do think so — be assured of it ; and re- 
member, Tony, whenever you have courage 
to think of me as your own old friend of long 
ago, vmte and tell me so." These words 
were not said without a certain difficulty. 
" There, don't let us appear foolish to your 
smart friend yonder. Good-by." 

** Good-by, Alice," said he, and now the 
tears rushed £eu3t, and rolled down his cheeks ; 
but he drew his hand coarsely across his fiice, 
and, springing upon the car, said, *< Drive on, 
and as hard as you can ; I am too late here." 

Skeify shouted his adieux, and waved a 
most picturesque farewell ; but Tony neither 
heard nor saw either. Both hands were 
pressed on his face, and he sobbed as if his 
yery heart was breaking. 

** Well, if that's not a melodramatic exit, 
I'm a Dutchman ! " exclaimed Ske%, turning 
to address Alice ; but she, too, was gone, and 
he was left standing there alone. 



'< Don't be angry with me, Bella ; don't 
scold, and I'll tell yon of an indiscretion I 
have just committed," said Alice, as she sat 
on her sister's bed. 

" I think I can guess it," said Bella, look- 
ing up in her face. 

*' No, you cannot ; you are not within a 
thousand miles of it. I know perfectly what 
you mean, Bella ; you suspect that I have 
opened a flirtation with the distinguished 
Londoner, the wonderful Skeffington Da- 
mer." 

Bella shook her head dissentingly. 

<* Not but one might," continued Alice, 
laughing, << in a dull season, with an empty 
house and nothing to do ; just as I've seen 
you trying to play that twankling old harp- 
sichord in the Flemish drawing-room, for 
want of better ; but you are vnrong, for all 
that." 

<* It was not of him I veas thinking, Alice, 
— on my word, it veas not. I had another, 
and, I suppose, a very different person, in 
my head." 

" Tony ! " 

" Just so." 

<< Well, what of him? and what the in- 
discretion with which you charge me? " 

" With which you charge yourself, Alice, 
dearest ! I see it all in that pink spot on 
your cheek, in that trembling of yOur lips, 
and in that quick impatience of y^va man- 
ner." 

'< Dear me ! what can it be which has oc- 
casioned such agitation, and called iip such 
terrible witnesses against me ? " 

" I'll tell you, Alipe. You" have sent 
away that poor boy more in love than ever. 
You have let him carry away a hope which 
you well know is only a delusion." 

" I protest this is too bad! I never 
dreamed of such a lecture, and I'll just go 
down-stairs and make a victim of Mr. Da- 
mer." 

Alice arose and dashed out of the room ; 
not, however, to do as she said, but to hurry 
to her ovm room, and lock the door after her 
as she entered it. 
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TJL&T Z.— CHAPTER XXXIY. 
XOKT ASKS OOVirSKL.. 

It was just as Bella said ; Alice had sent 
off that poor boy <* twice as much in love as 
ever." Poor fellow ! what a straDge conflict 
was that that raged within him! — all that 
can make life glorious, give ecstasy to the 
pzesent and hope to the future, mingled with 
everything that can throw a gloom over ex- 
istence, and make it a burden and a task. 
Mast it be ever thus?— must the most ex- 
quisite moments of our life, when we have 
yoath and hope and health and energy, be 
dashed ^with fears that make us forget all 
the blessings of our lot, and deem ourselves 
the most wretched of created beings? 

In this feverish alternation he travelled 

along homeward, — ^now thinking of the great 

things he ooald do and dare to win her love, 

now forth-shadowing the time when all hope 

should be extinguished, and he should walk 

the world alone and forsaken. He went over 

in memory — ^who has not done so at one time 

or other 7 — all she had said to him at their 

last meeting, asking what ground there might 

be for hope in this, what reason for belief 

in that ? With what intense avidity do we 

seek for the sands of gold in this crushed and 

crumbled rock ! how eagerly do we peer to 

catch one glittering grain that shall whisper 

to OS of wealth hereafter ! 

Surely, thought he, Alice is too good and 
too true-hearted to give me even this much 
of hope if she meant me to despair. Why 
should she offer to write to me if she intended 
that I was to forget her ? "I wonder, ' ' mut- 
tered he, in his dark spirit of doubt, — <' I won- 
der if this be simply the woman's way of treat- 
ing a love she deems beneath her ? " He had 
lead in some book or other that it is no uncom- 
mon thing for those women whose grace and 
beauty win homage and devotion thus to 
sport with the affections of their worship- 
pers, and that in this exercise of a cruel 
power they find an exquisite delight. But 
Alios was too proud and too high-hearted 
for such an ignoble pastime. But then he 
had read, too, that women sometimes fancy, 
that by encouraging a devotion they never 
mean to reward, they tend to elevate men's 
thoughts, ennobling their ambitions, and 
inspiring them with purer, holier hopes. 
What if she should mean this, and no more 
than this ? Would not her very hatred be 
more bearable than such pity ? For a while 
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I this cruel thought unmanned him, and he 
I sat there like one stunned and powerless. 

For some time the road had led between 
the low furze-clad hiUs of the country ; but 
now they had gained the summit of a ridge, 
and there lay beneath them that wild coast- 
line, broken with crag and promontory tow- 
ard the sea, and inland swelling and falling 
in every fanciful undulation, yellow with the 
furze and the wild broom, but grander for its 
wide expanse than many a scene of stronger 
features. How dear to his heart it was ! 
How inexpressibly dear the spot that was in- 
terwoven with*every incident of his life and 
every spring of his Jiope ! There the green 
lanes he ysed to saunter with Alice, — there 
the breezy downs over which they cantered, — 
yonder the little creek, where they had once 
sheltered from a storm ; he could see the 
rock on which he lit a fire in boyish imita- 
tion of a shipwrecked crew ! It was of Alice 
that every crag and cliff, every bay and in- 
let, spoke. 

** And is all that happiness gone forever ? " 
cried he, as he stood gazing at the scene. 
"I wonder," thought he, "could SkeflFy 
read her thoughts and tell me how she feels 
toward me ? I wonder will he ever talk to 
her of me, and what will they say ? " His 
cheek grew hot and red, and he muttered to 
himself, * * Who knows but it may be in pity? ' ' 
and with the bitterness of the thought the 
tears started to his eyes and coursed down 
his cheeks. 

That same book — how it rankled, like a 
barbed arrow, in his side ! — that same book 
said that men are always wrong in their read- 
ings of woman, — that they cannot understand 
the finer, nicer, more subtile springs of her ac- 
tion ; and in their coarser appreciation they 
constantly destroy the interest they would 
give worlds to create. It was as this thought 
flashed across his memory, the car-driver ex- 
claimed aloud, "Ah, Master Tony, did ever 
you see as good a pony as yon ? he's carried 
the minister these eighteen years, and look 
at him, how he jogs along to-day ! " 

He pointed to a little path in the valley, 
where old Doctor Stewart ambled along on 
his aged palfrey, the long mane and flowing 
tail of the beast marking him out, though 
nigh half a mile away. ^ 

"Why didn't I think of that before?" 
thought Tony. " Dolly Stewart is the very ,> 
one to help me. She has not been bred and 
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brought ap like Alice ; but she has plenty of 
keen woman's wit, and she has all a sister's 
love for me besides. I'll just go and tell her 
how we parted, and I'll ask her frankly what 
^ she says to it." 

Cheered by this bright idea, he pursued 
his way in better spirits, and soon reached 
the little path which wound off from the 
high-road through the fields to the bumside. 
Not a spot there unassociated with memo- 
ries ; but they were the memories of early 
boyhood. The clump of white thorns they 
used to call the forest, and where they went 
to hunt wild beasts ; the little stream they 
f&ncied a great and rapid river, swarming 
with alligators ; the grassy slope, where they 
had their house, and the tiny garden whose 
flowers, stuck down at daybreak, were wither- 
ed before noon ! — too faithful emblems of the 
joys they illustrated ! 

" Surely," thought he, "no boy had ever 
Buch a rare playfellow as Dolly ; so ready to 
take her sliare in all the rough vicissitudes 
of a boy's pleasures, and yet to bring to 
them a sort of storied interest and captiva- 
tion which no mere boy could ever have con- 
tributed. What a little romance the whole 
: was— just because she knew how to impart 
the charm of a story to all they did and all 
they planned ! " 

It was thus thinking that he entered the 
cottage. So still was everything that he 
could hear the scratching noise of a pen as a 
rapid writer's hand moved over the paper. 
He peeped cautiously in and saw Dolly seated, 
writing busily at a tabl^all strewn over with 
manuscript ; an open book, supported by 
other books, lay before her, at which from 
time to time she glanced. 

Before Tony had advanced a step, she turned 
round and saw him. " Was it not strange, 
Tony?" said she, and she flushed as she 
spoke. " I felt that you were there before I 
saw you ; just like long ago, when I always 
knew where you were hid." 

" I was just thinking of that same long 
ago, Dolly," said he, taking a chair beside 
her, " as I came up through the fields. There 
everything is the same as it used to be when 
we went to seek our fortune across the sandy 
desert, near the Black Lake." 

"No," said she, correcting ; "the Black 
Lake was at the foot of Giant's Rock, beyond 
the rye-field." 
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" So it was, Dolly ; yon are right." 

"Ah, Master Tony, I suspect I have a 
better memory of those days than you have. 
To be sure, I have not had as many things 
happening in the meanwhile to trouble these 
memories." 

There was a tone of sadness in her voice, 
very slight, very faint indeed, but still enough 
to tinge these few words with melancholy. 

" And what is all this writing about?" 
said he, moving his hands through the pa- 
pers. " Are you composing a book, Dolly? " 

"No, "said she, timidly; "I am only 
translating a little German story. When I 
was up in London, I was lucky enough to ob- 
tain the insertion of a little fairy tale in a 
small periodical meant for children, and the 
editor encouraged me to try and render one 
of Andersen's stories ; but I am a very sorry ^ 
German, and, I fear me, a still sorrier prose .', 
vmter ; and so, Tony, the work goes on as 
slowly as that bridge of ours used long ago. ^ 
Do you remember, when it was made, we . 
never had the courage to pass over it ! May- 
hap it will be the same with my poor story, 
and, when finished, remain unreEul." 

" But why do you encounter such a piece 
of labor ? " said he. " This must have iaken 
a week or more ! " 

" A month yesterday, my good Tony ; and 
very proud I am, too, that I did it in a 
month." 

" And for what, in Heaven's name? " 

" For three bright sovereigns, Master To- 
ny ! " said she, blushing. 

" Oh, I didn't mean that," said he, in deep 
shame and confusion. " I Ineant only, why 
did you engage on such a hard task." 

" I know you didn't mean it, Tony ; but I 
was so proud of my success as an author, it 
would out. Tes," said she, with a feigned 
air of importance, " I have just disposed of 
my copyright ; and you know, Tony, Milton 
did not get a great deal more for < Paradise 
Lost. ' You see, ' ' added she, seriously, * * what 
with poor papa's age and his loneliness, and 
my own not over-great strength, I don't think 
I shall try (at least not soon) to be a gover- 
ness again ; and it behooves me to be as little 
as I can of a burden to him ; and after think- 
ing of various things, I have settled upon this 
as the best." 

* What a good girl you are ! " said be, 
and he fixed his eyes full upon her ; nor did 
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he know how admiringly till ho saw that her 
iaoe, her forehead, and even her neck, were 
crimson with shame and confusion. 

" There is no sach great goodness in doing 
what is simply one's duty,*' said she, gravely. 
»« I don't know that, Dolly." 
" Gome, come, Tony, you never fancied 
yourself a hero, just hecause you are willing 
to cam your bread, and ready to do so by 
some sacrifice of your tastes and habits." 

The allusion recalled Tony to himself and 
his own cares, and after a few seconds of deep 
iiiodght, he said, << I am going to make the 
venture now, Dolly. I am called away to 
London by telegraph, and am to leave to- 
morrow morning." 

«* And are you fully prepared, Tony, for 

the examination ? " 

[ " Luckily for me, they do not require it. 

' Some accidental want of people has made 

them call in all the available fellows at a 

moment's warning, and in this way I may 

chance to slip fnto the service unchallenged." 

" Nay, but, Tony," said she, reproachfully, 

•• you surely could face the examination ? " 

«< I could face it just as I could face being 
shot at, of course, but with the same cer- 
tainty of being bowled over. Don't you 
know, Dolly, that I never knew my grammar 
long ago till you had dinned it into my head ; 
and as you never come to my assistance now, 
1 know well what my fate would be." 

" My dear Tony," said she, ** do get rid 
once for all of the habit of underrating your 
own abilities : as my dear father says, people 
very easily make self-depreciation a plea of 
indolence. There, don't look so dreary ; I'm 
not going to moralize in the few last minutes 
we are to have together. Talk to me about 
yourself." 

" It was for that I came, Dolly," said he, 

rising and taking a turn or two up and down 

the room ; for in truth he was sorely puzzled 

how to approach the theme that engaged him. 

»* I want your aid ; I want your woman's wit 

to help me in a difficulty. Here's what it 

is, Dolly," and he sat down again at her side, 

and took her hand in his ovm. ** Tell me 

Dolly," said he, suddenly, ** is it true, as I 

have r^d somewhere, that a woman, after 

having made a man in love with her, will 

boast that she is not in the least bound to 

requite his afiection, if she satisfies herself 

that abe has elevated him in his ambition. 
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given a higher spring to his hope, made him, 
in fact, something better and nobler than his 
own uninspired nature had ever taught him 
to be ? I'm not sure that I have said what I 
meant to say ; but you'll be able to guess 
what I intend." 

" You mean, perhaps, will a woman accept 
a man's love as a means of serving him with- 
out any intention of returning it? " 

Perhaps he did not like the fashion in 
which she put his question, for he did not 
answer, save by a nod. 

** I say yes; such a thing is possible, and 
might happen readily enough if great differ- 
ence of station separated them." 

*< Do you mean, if one was rich and the 
other poor?" 

" Not exactly ; because inequalities of for- 
tune may exist between persons of equal con- 
dition." 

** In which case," said he, hurriedly, " you 
would not call their stations unequal, would 
you?" 

" That would depend on how far wealth 
contributed to the habits of the wealthier. 
Some people are so accustomed to affluence, 
it is so much the accompaniment of their 
daily lives, that the world has for them but 
one aspect." 

** Like our neighbors here, the Lyles, for 
instance? " said he. 

Dolly gave a slight start, like a sudden 
pang of pain, and grew deadly pale. She 
drew away her hand at the same time, and 
passed it across her brow. 

"Does your head ache, dear Dolly?" 
asked he, compassionately. 

** Slightly : it is seldom quite free of pain. 
You have chosen a poor guide, Tony, when 
there is a question of the habits of fine folk. 
None know so little of their ways as I do. 
But surely, you do not need guidance. Surely, 
you are well capable of understanding them 
in all their moods." 

With all her attempts to appear calm and 
composed, her lip shook and her cheeks trem- 
bled as she spoke ; and Tony, more struck by 
her looks than her words, passed his arm 
round her, and said, in a kind and affectionate 
voice, ** I see you are not well, my own dear 
Dolly ; and that I ought not to eome here 
troubling you about my own selfish cares; 
but I can never help feeling that it's a sister 
I speak to." 
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'* Tea, a sister," said she, in a faint whis- 
per, — " a sister ! " 

<' And that your brother Tony has the 
right to come to you for counsel and help." 

<* So he has," said she, gulping down 
something like a sob ; *' but these days, 
when my head is weary and tired, and when 
— as to-day, Tony — I am good for nothing — 
Tell me," said she, hastily, <* how does your 
mother bear your going away ? Will she let 
me come and sit with her oflen ? I hope she 
wiU." 

" That she will, and be so happy to have 
you, too ; and only think, Dolly, Alice Lyle 
— Mrs. Trafford, I mean — ^has offered to come 
and keep her company sometimes. I hope 
you'll meet her there : how you'd like her, 
DoUy ! " 

Dolly turned away her head, and the tears, 
against which she had struggled so long, 
' now burst forth, and slowly fell along her 
cheek. 

** Tou must not fancy, Dolly, that because 
Alice is rich and great, you will like her less, 
Heaven knows, if humble fortune could sep- 
arate us, ours might have done so. " 

** My head is splitting, Tony, dear. It is 
one of those sudden attacks of pain. Don't 
be angry if I say good-by ; there's nothing 
for it but a dark room and quiet. 

** My poor dear Dolly," said he, pressing 
her to him, and kissing her twice on the 
cheek. 

" No, no ! " cried she, hysterically, as 
though to something she was answering ; and 
then, dashing away, she rushed from the 
room, and Tony could hear her door shut and 
locked as she passed in. 

''How changed from what she used to 
be! " muttered he, as he went his way ; ** I 
scarcely can believe she is the same ! And, 
after all, what light has she thrown on the 
difficulty I put before her? Or was it that I 
did not place the matter as clearly as I might? 
Was I too guarded, or was I too vague? 
Well, well. I remember the time when, no 
matter how stupid I was, she would soon 
have found out my meaning ! W hat a dreary 
thing that life of a governess must be, when 
it could reduce one so quick of apprehension 
and so ready-witted as she was to such a state 
as this! Oh, is she not changed! " And 
this was the burden of his musings as he 
wended his vray toward home. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
SIB ABTHUB ON LIFE AMD THE WORLD IH OBH- 



<' Here it is at last, mother," said Tony, 
holding up the '' despatch" as he entered the 
cottage. 

" The order for the examination, Tony ? " 
said she, as she turned pale. 

"No, but the order to do without it, moth- 
er dear ! — the order for Anthony Butler to 
report himself for service, without any other 
test than his readiness to go wherever they 
want to send him. It seems that there's 
a row somewhere — or several rows— just now. 
Heaven bless the fellows that got them up, 
for it gives them no time at the Office to go 
into any impertinent inquiries as to one's 
French, or decimal fractions, or the other 
qualifications deemed essential to carrying a . 
letter-bag, and so they've sent for me to go 
off to Japan." 

" To Japan,— Tony,— to Japan ? " 

** I don't mean positively jto Japan, for 
SkeffjT says it might be Taganrog, or Timbuc- 
too, or Tamboff, or some other half-known 
place. But no matter, mother ; it's so much 
a mile, and something besides per day ; and 
the short and long of it is, I am to show my- 
self on Tuesday, the 9th, at Downing Street, 
there to be dealt with as the law may direct. 

** It's a hasty summons, my poor Tony" — 

* * It might be worse , mother. What would ' 
we say to it if it were, * Come up and beex- 
amined ' ? I think I'm a good-tempered fel- 
low ; but I declare to you frankly, if one of 
those ' Dons ' were to put a question to me ' 
that I couldn't answer, — and I'm afraid it ^ 
would not be easy to put any other, — I'd find 
it very hard not to knock him down ! I ' 
mean, of course, mother, if he did it offen- 
sively, with a chuckle over my ignorance, 
or something that seemed to say, < There's ' 
a blockhead, if ever there was one ! ' I 
know I couldn't help it ! " 

»« Oh, Tony, Tony ! " said she, deprecat- 
ingly. 

"Yes, it's all very well to say Tony, 
Tony; but here's how it is. It would be 
' all up ' with me. It would be by that time 
decided that I was good for nothing, and to be 
turned back. The moment would be a trium- 
phant one for the fellow that ' plucked ' me, 
— it always is, I'm told, — but I'll be shot if it 
should be all triumph to him ! " 
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' I wont believe this of you, Tony," said 

Bhe, gravely. " It'B not like your father, 
»> 

Then I'd not do it, mother, — at least, if I 
could help it," said he, growing very red. 
" I say, mother, is it too late to go up to the 
Abbey and bid Sir Arthur good-by ? Alice 
asked me to do it, and I promised her." 

" Well, Tony, I don't know how you feel 
aboat these things now, but there vras a time 
that you never thought much what hour of 
the day or night it was when you went 
there." 

<' It used to be so ! " said he, thoughtfully, 
and then added, << but I'll go, at all events, 
mother ; but I'll not be long away, for I 
iniBt have a talk with you before bedtime." 
" I have a note written to Sir Arthur here ; 
will yoa just give it to him, Tony, or leave 
it for him when you^re coming away, for it 
wants no answer? " 

<' All right, mother ; don't take tea till 
I come back, and I'll do my best to come 



It was a well- worn path that led from the 
cottage to Lyle Abbey. There was not an 
boor of day or night Tony had not travelled 
it ; and as he went now, thoughts of all 
these long-agoB would crowd on his memory, 
making him ask himself. Was there 6ver any 
Qoe had so much happiness as I had in those 
days? Is it possible that my life to come 
vill ever replace to me such enjoyment as 
tint? 

He was not a very imaginative youth ; but 
be had that amount of the quality that suf- 
kes for small ftastle-building ; and he went 
OD, as he walked, picturing to himself what 
voold be the boon he would ask from Eor- 
time if some benevolent fairy were to start 
oat fromt he tall ferns and grant him his 
wish. Would it be to be rich and titled 
lod great, so that ho might propose to make 
Alice his wife without any semblance or 
inotdinate pretension? or would it not be 
to remain as he was, poor and humble in 
condition, and that Alice should be in a rank 
like his ovm, living in a cottage, like Dolly 
Stewart, with little household cares to look 
ifter? 

It was a strange labyrinth these thoughts 
hi him into, and he soon lost his vray com- 
{detdy, unable to satisfy himself whether 
Alice might not lose in fascination when no 
longer surrounded by aU the splendid appli- 



ances of that high station she adorned, or 
whether her native gracefulness would not be 
far more attractive when her life became en- 
nobled by duties. A continual comparison 
of Alice and Dolly would rise to his mind ; 
nothing could be less alike, and yet there 
they were, in incessant juxtaposition ; and 
while he pictured Alice in the humble manse 
of the minister, beautiful as he had ever seen 
her, he wondered whether she would be able 
to subdue her proud spirit to such lowly 
ways, and make of that thatched cabin the 
happy home that Dolly had made it. His ex- 
periences of lifewere not very large ; but one 
lesson they had certainly taught him : it was, 
to recognize in persons of condition, when 
well brought up, a great spirit of accommoda- 
tion. In thfe varied company of Sir Arthur's 
house he had constantly found that no one 
submitted with a better grace to accidental 
hardships than he whose station had usually 
elevated him above the risks o f their occur- 
rence, and that in the chance roughings of a 
sportsman life it was the bom gentleman — 
Sybarite it might be at times — whose temper 
best sustained him in all difficulties, and 
whose gallant spirit bore him most trium- 
phantly over the crosses and cares that beset 
him. It might not be a very logical induc- 
tion that led him to apply this reasoning to 
Alice, but he did so, and in so doing he felt 
very little how the time went over, till he 
found himself on the terrace at Lyle Abbey. 

Led on by old habit, he passed in without 
ringing the bell, and was already on his way 
to the drawing-room when he met Hailes, the 
butler. 

In the midst of a shower of rejoicings at 
seeing him again, — for he was a great favorite 
with the household, — Hailes hastened to show 
him into the dining-room, where, dinner 
over, Sir Arthur sat in an easy-chair at the 
fire, alone, and sound asleep. Roused by the 
noise of the opening door. Sir Arthur started 
and looked up ; nor was he indeed very ftdl 
awake while Tony blundered out his excuses 
for disturbing him. 

** My dear Tony, not a word of this. It 
is a real pleasure to see you. I was taking a 
nap, just because I had nothing better to do. 
We are all alone here now, and the place 
feels strange enough in the solitude. Mark 
gone — the girls away — and no one lefl but 
Lady Lyle and myself. There's your old 
friend ; that's some of the '32 claret ; fill 
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«* I think you never take engar," said she, 
smiling faintly ; '< and for a ^hile you made 
a convert of Alice." 

"Was there ever a more commonplace re- 
mark ? and yet it sent the blood to poor To- 
ny's face and temples, and overwhelmed him 
with confusion. '* You know that the girls 
are both away ? " 

" It's a capital thing they've given him," 
said Sir Arthur, trying to extract from his 
wife even the semblance of an interest in the 
young fellow's career. 

*» What is it?" asked she. 

" How do they call you ? are you a Queen's 
messenger, or a Queen's courier, or a For- 
eign Office messenger? " 

*' I'm not quite sure. I believe we are 
messengers, but whose I don't remember." 

** They have the charge of all the despatches 
to the various embassies and legations in 
every part of the world," said Sir Arthur, 
pompously. 

<< How addling it must be ! — how confus- 
ing!" 

** Why so ? You don't imagine that they 
have to retain them, and report them orally ; 
do you?" 

" Well, I'm afraid I did," said she, with a 
little simper that seemed to say. What did 
it signify either way ? 

** They'd have made a most unlucky selec- 
tion in my case," said Tony, laughing, " if 
such had been the duty." 

** Do you think you shall like it? " 

" I suppose I shall. There is so very little 
I'm really fit for that I look on this appointment 
as a piece of rare luck. I fancy I'd rather 
have gone into the army, — a cavalry regiment, 
for instance." 

" The most wasteful and extravagant career 
a young fellow could select," said Sir Arthur, 
smarting under some recent and not over- 
; experiences. 

'The uniform is so becoming, too," said 
she, languidly. 

" It is far and away beyond any pretension 
of my humble fortune, madam," said Tony, 
proudly ; for there was an impertinent care- 
lessness in her manner that stung him to the 
quick. 

** Ah, yes," sighed she; " and the army, 
too, is not the profession for one who wants 
to marry." 

Tony again felt his cheek on fire ; but be 
did not utter a word as she went on, << And 
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report says something like this of yoUf 
Mr. Butler." 

*»What, Tony! how is this? I nerer 
heard of it before," cried Sir Arthur. 

"Nor I, sir." 

'< Come, come. It is very indiscreet of 
me, I know," said Lady Lyle ; <' but as vd 
are in such a secret committee here at tlui 
moment, I fancied I might venture to oftr 
my congratulations." 

<< Congratulations ! on what would be the 
lad's ruin ! why, it would be downright in- 
sanity. I trust there is not a word of trath 
in it." 

<* I repeat, sir, that I hear it all fi)r thi 
first time." 

'* I conclude, then, I most have been bub* 
informed." 

' ' Might I be bold enough to ask from wliit 
quarter the rumor reached you, or with 
whom they mated me ? " 

<< Oh, as to your choice, I hear she ii i 
very nice girl indeed, admirably brought op 
and well educated, — everything bat rieh; 
but of course that fact was well known to . 
you. Men in her fetthcr's position are 8^ 
dom affluent." 

<< And who could possibly have taken tbo 
trouble to weave all this romance about 
me ? " said Tony, flushing not the less deep- 
ly that he suspected it was Dolly Stewart 
who was indicated by the description. 

" One of the girls — I forget which—told 
me. Where she learned it, I foi^t, if I 
ever knew ; but I remember that the stoiy 
had a sort of completeness about it that 
looked like truth." Was it accident or io> 
tention that made Lady Lyle fix her eya 
steadily on Tony as she spoke ? As she did 
so, his color, at first crimson, gave way to an 
ashy paleness, and he seemed like one about 
to faint. << After all," isaid she, « perhaps 
it was a mere flirtation that people magnified ' 
into marriage." 

*' It was not even that," gasped he ont, 
hoarsely. << I am overstaying my time, and 
my mother will be waiting tea for me," mat- 
tered he ; and with some scarcely intdligibk 
attempts at begging to be remembered to 
Alice and Bella, he took his leave, and hQ^ 
ried away. 

While Tony, with a heart almost baisting 
with agony, wended his way towards home, 
Lady Lyle resumed her novel, and Sir Arthur 
took up the Times. After about haif-«n- 
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out'b readiDg, he laid down the paper, and 
iid, *^ I hope there is no trath in that story 
bout young Butler." 
** Not a word of it," said she, dryly. 
" Not a word of it ! bat I thought you be- 
icYed k." 

** Nothing of the kind. It was a lesson 
the young gentleman has loDg needed, and I 
was only waiting for a good opportunity to 
pve it." 

" I don't understand you. What do you 
mean by a lesson ? " 

<* I have very long suspected that it was a 
great piece of imprudence on our part to en- 
courage the intimacy of this young man here 
and to give him that position of familiarity 
"which he obtained amongst us ; but I trusted 
implicitly to the immeasurable distance that 
separated him from our girls, to secure us 
against danger. That clever man of the 
world, Mr. Maitland, however, showed me I 
was wrong. He was not a week here till he 
•aw enough to induce him to give me a warn- 
ing ; and though at first he thought it was 
BeUa's favor he aspired to, he afterwards 
perceived it was to Alice he directed his at- 
tentions.*' 

«*I can't believe this possible. Tony 
would never dare such a piece of presump- 
tion." 

'< Yon forget two things. Sir Arthur. This 
young fellow fancies that his good birth 
makes him the equal of any one ; and, sec- 
ondly, Alice, in her sense of independence, 
k exactly the girl to do a folly, and imagine 
it to be heroic ; so Maitland himself said to 
me, and it was perfectly miraculous how well 
lie read her whole nature. And, indeed, it 
was he who suggested to me to charge Tony 
Sutler with being engaged to the poiinister's 
daughter, and told me — and, as I saw, with 
tmth — how thoroughly it would test his sus- 
picions about him. I thought he was going 
to &int ; he really swayed back and forwards 
when I said that it was one of the girls from 
whom I had the story." 

" If I could only believe this, he should 
xiever cross the threshold again. Such in- 
solence is, however, incredible." 

«* That's a man's way of regarding it ; 
and however you sneer at our credulity, it 
enables us to see scores of things that your 
obstinacy is blind to. I am sincerely glad 
be is going away." 



** So am I — now ; and I trust, in my heart, 
we have seen the last of him." 

" How tired you look, my poor Tony ! " 
said his mother, as he entered the cottage 
and threw himself heavily and wearily into 
a chair. 

" I am tired, mother, — ^very tired and 
jaded." 

" I wondered what kept you so long, Tony ; 
for I had time to pack your trunk and to 
put away all your things ; and when it was 
done and finished, to sit down and sorrow 
over your going away. Oh, Tony dear, 
aren't we ungrateful creatures, when we 
rise up in rebellion against the very mercies 
that are vouchsafed us, and say, Why was 
my prayer granted me ? I am sure it was 
many and many a night, as I knelt down, 
I begged the Lord would send you some call- 
ing or other, that you might find means of 
an honest living, and a line of life that 
wouldn't disgrace the stock you came from ; 
and now that he has graciously heard me, 
here I am, repining and complaining just as 
if it wasn't my own supplication that was 
listened to." 

Perhaps Tony was not in a humor to dis- 
cuss a nice question of ethical meaning, for 
he abruptly said, " Sir Arthur Lyle read 
your note over, and said he'd call one of 
these days and see you. I suppose he meant 
with the answer." 

** There was no answer, Tony ; the matter 
was just this : I wanted a trifle of an ad- 
vance frpm the bank, just to give you a little 
money when you'd have to go away ; and 
Tom M'Elwain, the new manager, not know- 
ing me perhaps, referred the matter to Sir 
Arthur, which was not what I wished or in- 
tended, and so I wrote and said so. Perhaps 
I said so a little too curtly, as if I was too 
proud, or the like, to accept a favor at Sir 
Arthur's hands ; for he wrote me a very beau- 
tiful letter — it went home to my heart—about 
his knowing your father long ago, when they 
were both lads, and had the wide world be- 
fore them ; and alluding very touchingly to 
the Lord's bounties to himself, — blessing him 
with a full gamer." 

'^ I hope you accepted nothing from him," 
broke in Tony, roughly. 

*^ No, Tony ; for it happened that James 
Hewson, the apothecary, had a hundred 
pounds that he wanted to lay out on a safe 
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mortgage, and to I took it, at biz per eent., 
and pLJe lum orer the deeds of tbe little 
plaee here," 

«<For a bimdfed poonda! Why, it*s 
worth twelve hondred at leaat, mother ! " 

*< What a boj it ia ! " nud ehe, laaghing. 
•« I merelj gave him hia right to claim the 
ODC hondrod that he adraDoed, Tonj dear ; 
and mj note to Sir Arthur was to aak him 
to hare the bond, or whatever it ia called, 
rigbtlj drawn up and witnened, and at the 
name time to thank him heartily for his own 
kind readineaa to senre me." 

** I hate a mortgage, mother ! I don*t feel 
a« if the place was oor own any longer." 

** Yoor father's own words, eighteen years 
ago, when he drew all the money he had out 
of the agent's hands, and paid off the debt 
on this little spot here. < Nelly,' said he, ' I 
can look oat of the window now, and not be 
afraid of seeing a man coming np tbe road 
to ask for bis intereft.' " 

*♦ It's the very first thing I'll try to do, is 
to pay off that debt, mother. Who knows 
hot I may be able, before the year is over ! 
But I'm glad you didn't take it from Sir 
Arthur." 

** You're as proud as your father, Tony," 
said she, with her eyes full of tears ; '< take 
care that you're as good as he was too." 

CHAPTER XXXYI. 
A COBIOEB IH D0W9IKO STREET. 

When Tony Butler found himself inside 
of tbe swinging glass-door at Downing Street, 
in the presence of tbe august Mr. Willis, 
the porter, it seemed as if all the interval 
since be bad last stood in tbe same place had 
been a dream. Tbe bead-porter looked up 
from his THmes, an4 with a severity that 
showed he bad neither forgotten nor forgiven, 
said, ** Messengers' room — first pair — corri- 
dor — third door on tbe left." There was an 
unmistakable diginty in tbe manner of the 
speaker, which served to show Tony, not 
merely that his former offence remained un- 
pardoned, but that bis entrance into public 
life had not awed or impressed in any way 
the storn official. 

Tony passed on, mounted tbe stairs, and 
sauntered along a very ill-kept corridor, not 
fully certain whether it was the third, fourth, 
or fifth door he was in search of, or on what 
hand. After about half an hour passed in 
the hope of sooing one to direct him, be I 
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bold to knodE gentlyat a door, 
repemted summooa no answer was n 
and be tried another, when a shn 
cried " Come in." fle entered anc 
slight, sickly-booking youth, very elal 
dressed, seated at a table, writina 
room was a large one, very dirty, ill- 
ed, and disorderly. 

*< WeU, what is it?" asked the 
. gentleman, without lifting his beac 
eyes from the desk. 

'< Could you tell me," said Tonj 
teously, " where I ought to go ? I'm 
an extra messenger, and I have bet 
moned to attend and report here thi 
ing." 

' * All right ; we want you ," said tb( 
still writing ; '' vrait an instant." 
ing, he wrote on for several minut 
rapid pace, muttering the words as 
traced them ; at last he finished, and d 
ing from his high seat, passed acr( 
room, opened a door which led into { 
room, and called out, — 

<* Tbe messenger come, sir ! " 
" Who is be? " shouted a very barsl 
" first for Madrid, sir," said the 
examining a slip of paper he had jusl 
from bis pocket. 

<* EUs name?" shouted out the 
again. % 

** Poynder, sir." 

" I beg your pardon," suggested 

mildly. " I'm Butler, not Poynder." 

" Who's talking out there — what 

uproar ? " screamed the voice, very a 

" He says he's not for Madrid, sir. 

mistake," cried the youth. 

*' No ; you misunderstand me," whi 

Tony. " I only said I was not Poynd 

" He says he's in Poynder 's place, e 

**I'll stop this system of substiti 

cried the voice. " Send him in here.' 

" Go in there," said the youth, ^ 

gesture of his thumb, and his face 

same time wore an expression which 

plain as any words could have spoken, 

you'll see how you like it." 

As Tony entered, be found himself 
ing face to face to the awful officia 
Brand, the same who had reported 
minister his intended assault on Will 
porter. ** Aw ! what's all this ab 
said Mr. Brand, pompously. •* Yc 
Mr.—Mr."— 
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. Butler," said Tony, quietly, but 
air of determiDatioD. 
1 iDBtead of reporting yourself, you 
tre to say that you have exchanged 
ynder." 
jver heard of Poynder till three min- 

"want, however, to take his journey, 
u call yourself first for Madrid? " 
nothing of the kind. I have come 
ause I got a telegram two days ago. 
lothing of Poynder, and just as little 
idrid." 
-aw ! you're Butler ! I remember 

you now ; there is such a swarm 
3 appointed that it's impossible to 
r names or faces. You are the 
entleman who — who — yes, yes, I 
r it all ; but have you passed the 
ice examiners ? " 

I was preparing for the examination 
received that message, and came off 

I, you'll present yourself at Bur- 
louse. ^ Mr. Blount will make out 
for you ; you can go up the latter 
his vtreek, and we shall want you 
iely." 

I am not ready. I was reading for 
lination when your telegram came, 
off at the instant." 
nt, Mr. Blount ! " screamed out the 
grily ; and as the affrighted youth 
1 himself, all pale and trembling, he 
" What's the meaning of this, sir? 
attempt to pass this person off for 
; and when that scheme fails, you 
to slip him into the service without 
3r qualification. He tells me him- 
Qows nothing." 

little, certainly ; butldon'tremem- 
g you so," said Tony, 
do you imagine, sir, that a bravado' 
jr ignorance is the sure road to ad- 
it? I can tell you, young gentle- 
t the days of mighty patronage are 
the public require to be served by 
t officials. We are not in the era 
reaghs and Vansittarts. If you can 
le commissioners, you may come 
; if you cannot, you may go back 
atever life you were leading before, 
probably most fit for. As for you, 
nt, I told you before that on the 
ion of your attempting to exercise 
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here that talent for intrigue on which you 
pride yourself, and of which Mr. Vance told 
me you were a proficient, I should report 
you. I now say, sir, — arid bear in mind I 
say so openly, and to yourself, and in pres- 
ence of your friend here, — I shall do so this 
day." 
** May I explain, sir? " 
" You may not, sir, — withdraw ! " The 
wave of the hand that accompanied this 
order evidently included Tony ; but he held 
his ground undismayed, while the other fell 
back, overwhelmed with shame and confusion. 
Not deigning to be aware of Tony's con- 
tinued presence in the'room, Mr. Brand again 
addressed himself to his writing materials, 
when a green cloth door at the back of the 
room opened, and Mr. Vance entered, and 
advancing to where the other sat, leaned 
over his chair and whispered some words in 
his ear. " You'll find I'm right," muttered 
he as he finished. 

" And Where's the Office to go to ? "burst 
out the other, in a tone of ill-repressed pas- 
sion — * * will you just tell me that ? Where's 
the Office to go — if this continues ? " 

" That's neither your affair nor mine," 
whispered Vance. " These sort of things 
were done before we were born, and they 
will be done after we're in our graves ! " 

" And is he to walk in here, and say, * I'm 
first for service ; I don't care whether you 
like it or not'?" 

^' He's listening to you all this while ; are 
you awrate of that ! ' ' whispered Vance ; on 
which the other grew very red in the face, 
took off his spectacles, wiped and replaced 
them, and then, addressing Tony, said, ** Go 
away, sir, — cleave the Office." 

"Mr. Brand means that you need not 
wait , " said Vance , approaching Tony . ' * All 
you have to do is to leave your town address 
here, in the outer office, and come up once or 
twice a day." 

"And as to this examination?" said 
Tony, stoutly, ** it's better I should say once 
for all "— . 

" It's better you should say just nothing 
at all," said the other, good-humoredly, as he 
slipped his arm inside of Tony's and led him 
away. 

" You see," whispered he, " my friend 
Mr. Brand is hasty . " 

" I should think he is hasty ! " growled 
out Tony. 
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*« But he is a warm-hearted — a truly warm- 
hearted man " — 

" Warm enough he fleems." 

♦* When you know him better " — 

"I don't want to know him better!" 
burst in Tony. ** I got into a scrape already 
with just such another ; he was collector for 
the port of Derry, and I threw him out of 
the window, and all the blame was laid upon 
me!" 

" Well, that certainly was hard," said 
Vance, with a droll twinkle of his eye, — " I 
call that very hard." 

'* So do I, after the language he used to 
me, saying, all the while, ' I'm no duellist ; 
I'm not for a sawpit, with coffee and pistols 
for two,' and all that vulgar slang about mur- 
der and suchlike." 

" And was he much hurt ? " 

" No ; not much. It was only his collar- 
bone and one rib, I think ; I forget now, 
for I had to go over to Skye, and stay there 
a good part of the summer." 

*< Mr. Blount, take down this gentleman's 
address, and show him where he is to wait ; 
and don't " — here he lowered his voice, so 
that the remainder of his speech was inaudi- 
ble to Tony. 

** Not if I can help it, sir," replied Blount ; 
»* but if you knew how hard it is ! " 

There was something almost piteous in the 
youth's face as he spoke ; and indeed Vance 
seemed moved to a certain degree of compas- 
sion as he said, " Well, well, do your best, — 
do your best ; none can do more." 

" It's two o'clock. I'll go cut and have a 
cigar with you, if you don't mind," said 
Blount to Tony. " We're quite close to the 
park here ; and a little &esh air will do me 
good." 

" Come along," said Tony, who, out of 
compassion, had already a sort of half-liking 
for the much-suffering young fellow. 

" I wish Skefl^r were here," said Tony, as 
they went down-stairs. 

«* Do you know gkeff Damer, then? " 

** Know him ! I believe he's about the 
fellow I like best in the world." 

*» So do I," cried the other, warmly ; " he 
hasn't his equal living, — he's the best-hearted 
and he's the cleverest fellow I ever met ! " 

And now they both set to, as really only 
young friends ever do, to extol a loved one 
with that heartiness that neither knows limit 
nor measure. What a good fellow he was 
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— how much of this, without the least of 
that — how unspoiled too in the midst of ilw 
flattery ha met with ! " K you just aav 
him as I did a few days back! " said Tonj, 
calling up in memory Skew's hearty enjoj. 
ment of their humble cottage-life. < 

<< If you but knew how they think of him: 
in the Office," said Blount, whose voice ac- 
tually trembled as he touched on the holy of 
the holies. 

"Confound the Office!" cried Tooy.i 
<<Yes; don't look shocked. I hate ttnl 
dreary old house, and I detest the grim old 
fellows inside of it." 

" They're severe, certainly," muttered tiwi 
other, in a deprecatory tone. 

** Severe isn't the name for it. They in- 
sult — they outrage — that's what they do. I 
take it that you and th6 other young f^ 
lows here are gentlemen, and I ask, Why do 
you bear it? why do you put up with it T '^^^ 
Perhaps you like it, however ? " J 

" No ; we don't like it," said he with an 
honest simplicity. 

<< Then, I ask again, why do you stand 
it?" 

"I believe we stand it just because wo 
can't help it." 

" Can't help it ! " 

" What could we do? What could you 
do?" asked Blount. 

" I'd go straight at the first man that in- 
sulted me, and say, Eetract that, or I'll pitch, 
you over the banisters." 

" That's all very fine with you fellows who 
have great connections and powerful rebir 
tives ready to stand by you and pull you oat 
of any scrape, and then, if the worst oomes, 
have. means enough to live without work. 
That will do very well for you and Skefff. 
Ske% will have six thousand a year one of 
these days. No one can keep him oat of 
Digby Damer 'fl estate ; and you, for aught 1 
know, may have more." 

" I haven't sixpence, nor the expectation 
of sixpence, in the world. If 1 am plucked 
at this examination, I may go and enlist, or 
turn navvy, or go and sweep away the dead 
leaves, like that fellow yonder." 

" Then take my advice, and don't go up." 

"Go up, where?" 

" Don't go up to be examined ; just wait 
here in town ; don't show too often at the 
office, but come up of a morning about 
twelve, I'm generally down here by that 
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ime. There will be a great press for mes- 
eng^rs soon; for they. have made a rogula- 
km about one going only so far, and another 
aking up his bag and banding it on to a 
bird ; and the oonseqnenoe is, there are 
farce now stack &st at Marseilles, and two 
it Belg^rade, and all the Constantinople de- 
^tcbee have gone round by the Gape. Of 
xmrse, as I say, they'll have to alter this, 
uid then we shall suddenly want every fel- 
ow we can lay hands on ; so all you have to 
b is just to be ready, and I'll take care to 
itsrt you at the first chance." 

"You're a good fellow!" cried Tony, 
;;nspiDg his hand ; " and if you only knew 
irhat a bad swimmer it was you picked out 
if the water." 

" Oh, I can do that much at least," said 
be, modestly, <* though I'm not a clever fel- 
bw like Ske£^ ; but I must go back, or I 
ihall ' catch it.* Look in the day after to- 
morrow." 

" And let us dine together ; that is, you 
will dine with me," said Tony. The other 
leceded freely, and they parted. 

That magnetism by which young fellows 
ue drawn instantaneously toward each other, 
and feel something that if not friendship is 
dosely akin to it, never repeats itself in after- 
life. We grow more cautious about our con- 
tracts as we grow older. I wonder do we 
Biake better bargains? 

If Tony was then somewhat discouraged 
by bis reception at the oflEice, he had the 
pleasure of thinking he was compensated in 
that new-found friend who was so fond of 
Ske%, and who coul^ talk away as enthusi- 
isHcally about him as himself. " Now for 
If Gmder and Canon Row, wherever that 
maybe," said he, as he sauntered along; 
" 1*11 certainly go and see him, if only to 
shake hands with a fellow that showed such 
'good blood.'" There was no one quality 
which Tony could prize higher than this. 
The man who could take a thrashing in good 
part, and forgive him who gave it, must be a 
fine fellow, he thought ; and I'm not dis- 
posed to say he was wrong. 

The address was 27 Canon Street, City ; 
and it was a long way off, and the day some- 
what spent when he reached it. 

"Mr. M'Gruder?" asked Tony, of a 
blear-eyed man, at a small faded desk in a 
narrow office. 

"Inside!" said he, with a jerk of his 
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thumb ; and Tony pushed his way into a 
small room, so crammed with reams of pa- 
per that there was barely space to squeeze a 
passage to a little writing-table next ths 
window. 

** Well, sir, your pleasure," said M'Gm- 
der, as Tony came forward. 

<' You forget me, I see ; my name is But- 
ler." 

" Eh ! what ! I ought not to forget you," 
said he, rising, and grasping the other's 
hand warmly. "How are you? when did 
you come up to town ? You see the eye is 
all right ; it was a bit swollen for more than 
a fortnight, though. Hech sirs! but you 
have hard knuckles of your own." 

It was not easy to apologize for the rough 
treatment he had inflicted, and Tony blun- 
dered and stammered in his attempts to do 
so ; but M'Gruder laughed it all off with 
perfect good-humor, and said, ** My wife will 
forgive you too, one of these days, but not 
just yet ; and so we'll go and have a bit o' 
dinner our two selves down the river. Are 
you free to-day?" 

Tony was quite free and ready to go any- 
where ; and so away they went, at first by 
river steamer and then by a cab, and then 
across some low-lying fields to a small soli- 
tary hou^e close to the Thames, — <* Shads, 
chops, and fried-fish house," over the door, 
and a pleasant odor of each around the 
premises. 

*' Aint we snug here? no tracking a man 
this far," said M'Gruder, as he squeezed 
into a bench behind a fixed table in a very 
small room. *< I never heard of the woman 
that ran her husband to earth down here." 

That this same sense of security had a 
certain value in M' Cruder 's estimation vras 
evident ; for he more than once recurred to 
the sentiment as they sat at dinner. 

The tavern was a rare place for "hol- 
lands," as M'Gruder said; and they sat 
over a peculiar brew for which the house was 
famed, but of which Tony's next day's ex- 
periences do not encourage me to give the ' 
receipt to my readers. The cigars, too, al- 
beit innocent of duty, might have been bet- 
ter ; but all these, like some other pleasures 
we know of, only were associated with sor- 
row in the future. Indeed, in the cordial 
freedom that bound them they thought very 
little of either. They had grown to be very 
confidential ; and M'Gruder, after inquiring 
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what Tooj pTopofled to himielf bj mj of a 
livelibood, gate him a brief iketefa of bii 
own rifle from verj bomble begiuiiiigB to 
a CDDdition of reaaooaUj £ur comfort and 
mflicieiicj. 

*' I*m in rags, je fee, Mr. Batler," aaid 
be ; '* mj father waa in ragi befisre me." 

'^ In rags ! " cried Tooj, looking at the 
itoot, Bleek broadcloth beside him. 

»• I mean,'' aaid the other, '* I'm in the 
rag trade, and we sopply the paper-mills ; 
and that's why my brother Sam liyes away 
in Italy. Italy is a rare place for ragi, — I 
take it they most have no other wear ; for 
the snpply is inexhaostible, — and so Sam 
lives io a seaport they call Leghorn ; and 
the reason I speak of it to yon is, that if 
this messenger trade breaks down under yoa, 
or that ye'd not like it, there's Sam there 
would be ready and willing to lend yoa a 
hand ; he'd like a fellow o' yoar stamp, 
that woald go down amongst the wild plaoes 
on the coast, and care little about the wild 
people that live in them. Mayhap this 
would be beneath you, though?" said he, 
after a moment's pause. 

*' l*m above nothing at this moment ex- 
cept being dependent ; I don't vrant to bur- 
den my mother." 

*' Dolly told us about your fine ii^tions, 
and the high and mighty folk ye belong to." 

" Ay, but they don't belong to me — 
there's the difference," said Tony, laughing, 
then added, in a more thoughtful tone, '' I 
never suspected that Dolly spoke of me." 

*' That she did, and very often too. In- 
deed, I may say that she talked of very little 
else. It was Tony this and Tony that ; and 
Tony went here and Tony went there ; till 
one day Sam could bear it no longer ; for 
you see Sam was mad in love with her, and 
said over and over again that he never met 
her equal. Sam says to me, < Bob,* says he, 
* I can't bear it any more.' * What is it,' 
says I, * that you can't bear? ' — for I thought 
it was something about the drawback duty 
on mixed rags he was meaning. But no, 
sirs ; it was that he was wild wi' jealousy, 
and couldn't bear her to be a-talkin' about 
you. < I think,' says he, < if I could meet 
that same Tony, I'd crack his neck for 
him.' " 

'' That was civil, certainly ! " said Tony, 
dryly. 

*^ And as I can't do that, I'll just go and 
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ask her what she met 
Tony's her sweetheart ! " 

<' He did not do that ! " cried Tony, hdf 
angrily. 

''Yea, but he did, though; and what for 
no? You wouldn't have a man lose his time 
pricii^ a bale of goods when anotiier had 
bought them? If she was in treaty wi& 
you, Mr. Butler, where was the use of Sam 
spendii^; his day trying to cateh a irord wi* 
her? So, to settle the matter at oiiee, he 
overtook her one morning going to euij 
meeting with the children, and he had h 
out." 

" Well, well ? " asked Tony, eagerly. ;; 

" Well, she told him there was never any- \ 
thing like love between herself and you; tint : 
you were aye like brother and sister ; that ' 
you knew eaeh other firom the time you could ' 
speak ; that of all the vride world she did not 
know any one so well as you ; and then she 
b^an to cry, and cried so bitterly that she . 
had to turn back home again, and go to her 
room as if she were taken ill ; and that's the 
vray Mrs. M'Gruder came to know what Sam 
was intending. She never suspected it be- 
fore ; but, hech sirs ! if she did not open a 
broadside on every one of us ! And the up- 
shot was, Dolly was packed off home to ha 
father ; Sam went back to L^hom ; and 
there's Sally and Maggie going back in every- 
thing ever they learned, — for it aint eveiy 
day you pick up a lass like that for eighteen 
pound a year and her v^ashing." 

<' But did he ask her to marry him ?" cried 
Tony. 

'^ He did. He wrote a letter — a very good 
and sensible letter, too— to her &ther. He 
told him that he was only a junior, with a 
small share, but that he had saved enough to 
furnish a house, and that he hoped with in- 
dustry and care and thrifty ways, he would be 
able to maintain a vnfe decently and well ; 
and he referred to Doctor Forbes of Auchter- 
lonie for a character of him ; and I backed it 
myself, saying, in the name of the house, it 
was true and correct." 

'< What answer came to- this ? " 

** A letter from the minister, saying that 
the lassie was poorly, and in so delicate a 
state of health, it would be better not to agi- 
tate her by any mention of this kind for the 
present ; meanwhile, he would take up his 
information from Dr. Forbes, whom he knew 
well; and if the reply satisfied him he'd 
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write again to as in the course of a week or 
two ; and Sam's just waiting patiently for 
bis answer, and doing his best, in the mean 
vhile, to prepare, in case it's a fiiTorable 
one." 

Tony fell into a reverie. That story of a 
■an in love with one it might never be his des- 
iby to win, had its own deep significance for 
lum. Was there any grief, was there any 
Bisery, to compare with it ? And although 
Sun M'Grader, the junior partner in the rag 
tnde, was not a very romantic sort of char- 
acter, yet did he feel an intense sympathy 
hr him. They were both sufferers from the 
malady, — albeit Sam's attack was from a 
Tery mild form of the complaint. 

*' You must give me a letter to your broth- 
er," fiaid he at length. « Someday or other 
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I'm sure to be in Italy, and I'd like to know 
him." 

** Ay, and he'd like to know you, nowtha 
he ain^ jealous of you. The last thing he 
said to me at parting was, * If ever I meet 
that Tony Butler, I'll give him the best bot- 
tle of wine in my cellar.' " 

*« When you write to him next, say that 
I'm just as eager to take him by the hand, 
mind that. The man that's like to be a good 
husband to Dolly Stewart, is sure to be a 
brother to mc." 

And they went back to town, talking lit- 
tle by the way, for each was thoughtful, — 
M'Gruder thinking much over all they had 
been saying ; Tony full of the future, yet not 
able to exclude the past. 
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PART H. — CHAPTER XXXVH. 
lOL BUTLEB FOB DUTY Olf — . 

" I SUPPOSE M'Gruder's right," mattered 
ToDj, as he saantered away drearily from 
the door at Downing Street, one day in the 
seoond week after his arriyal in London. **A 
man gets to feel very like a * flunkey,' com- 
ing up in this fashion each morning ' for or- 
ders.' I am more than half disposed to close 
with his ofier and go ' into rags ' at once." 

If he hesitated, he assured himself, very 
confidently, too, that it was not from the 
name or nature of the commercial operation. 
He had no objection to trade in rags any 
more than in hides, or tallow, or oakum, and 
some gum which did not << breathe of Araby 
the blest." He was sure that it could not 
possibly a£fect his choice, and that rags were 
just as legitimate and just as elevating a spec- 
ulation as sherry from Cadiz, or silk from 
China. He was ingenious enough in his 
self-discussions ; but, somehow, though he 
thought he could tell his mother frankly and 
honestly the new trade he was about to em- 
bark in, for the life of him he could not sum- 
mon courage to make the communication to 
Alice. He fancied her as she read the avowal 
repeating the words << rags," and, while her 
lips trembled with the coming laughter, say- 
ing, *' What in the name of all absurdity 
led him to such a choice?" And what a 
number of vapid and tasteless jokes it would 
provoke! <'Such snobbery as it all is!" 
cried he, as he walked the room angrily; 
** as if there was any poetry in cotton bales, 
or anything romantic in molasses ! and yet 
I might engage in these without reproach, 
without ridicule. I think I ought to be 
above such considerations. 1 do think my 
good blood might serve to assure me that in 
whatever I do honorably, honestly, and avow- 
edly, there is no derogation." 

But the snobbery was stronger than he 
wotted of; for, do what he would, be could 
not frame the sentence in which he should 
write the tidings to Alice, and yet he felt 
that there would be a degree of meanness in 
the non-avowal infinitely more intolerable. 

While he thus chafed and fretted, he heard 
a quick step mounting the stair, and at the 
same instant his door was flung open, and 
Ske% Damer rushed toward him and grasped 
both his hands. 

** Well, old Tony, you scarcely expected to 
aee me here, nor did I either thirty hours 



ago ; but they telegraphed for me U 
once. I'm oflf for Naples." 
" And why to Naples?" 
"I'Utell you, Tony," said he, 
tially ; ** but remember this is for 
alone. These things mustn't get 
they are Cabinet secrets, and not k] 
of the Privy Council." 

**You may trust me," said To 
Skeffy went on. 

<< I'm to be attached there," saic 
emnly. 
** What do you mean by attached 
" I'm going there ofl&cially. Tl 
me at our Legation. Sir George H< 
leave, and Mecklam is chargi d'dffi 
course, every one knows what that u 
" But /don't," said Tony, bluntl 
"It m'eans being bullied, being J 
being out-manoeuvred, laughed at I 
nier, and derided by Carafik. Med 
ass, Tony, that's the fact, and they 
at the OflEice, and Tm sent out to steer tl 
" But what do you know about N 
** 1 know it just as I know the 
question, — just as I know the Mout 
Danube question, — as I know the sla 
with Portugal, and the Sound du 
Denmark, and the right of seai 
the Mosquito frontier, and everytl 
that is pending throughout the who 
Let me tell you, old fellow, the oth 
French, the Italians, and the Aust 
know me as well as they know Pali 
What do you think Walewski to 
Pancroft the day Cavour went down 
to see the emperor? They held a lo 
versation at a table where there wc 
ing materials, and Cavour has an 
habit of scribbling all the time he ta 
he kept on scratching with a pen on 
of blotting-paper ; and what do you 1 
wrote? — ^the one word, over and ove: 
Skeff, Skeflf— nothing else. * Which 
says Walewski, * to idd. Who or w 
Skeflf? when they told us he was c 
fellow ' — these were his own wor< 
splendid abilities in the Foreign Oflfio 
if there is anything remarkable in Ca 
is the way he knows and finds out t 
ing man." 
" But how could he have heard of ^ 
*< These fellows have their spies 
where, Tony. GortchakoflT has a pho 
of me, with two words in Russian undc 
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lat 1 fcnt trantUted, and that mean, * infor- 
tiWy dangoroui,' — tanski teratqttrakofft in- 
smally dangeroui, I— ovor his stuvo in his 
tudy. You*ro behind tho soonos now, Tony, 
nd It will be rare fun for you to watoh 
he newapaperi and see how diffurontly 
*hin^ will go on at Naples after I arrive 
ilioro." 

** Toll tno something about home, Skofly ; 
I want to hoar about Tilney. Whom did you 
Wave thoro when you oame away ? *' 

** I loft the Lyles, Alice and Iklla,— none 

else. I was tQ have gone back with them to 

Lyle Abbey if I had stayed till Monday, and 

I Isft thom, of course, very disconsolate, and 

psitly put out.'* 

"I suppose you made up to Alice. I 
thought you would,*' said Tony, half sulkily. 
*^ No, old fellow, you do me wrong ; that's 
I thing I never do. As I said to Earnest 
Pilfl about Pauline Esterhasy, I'll take no 
vofiir advantage-— I'll take 'no stops in your 
ibienoo ; and Alice saw this herself." 

"How do you mean? Alice saw it?" 
Mid Tony, reddening. 

'*She saw it ; for she said to mo one day, 
' Mr. Damer, it seems to me you have very 
fonotilious notions on the score of fViondship.' 
*' ' 1 have,' said I ; < you're right there.' 
"'Ithoughtso,' said she." 
"After all," said Tony, in a half-dogged 
tone, " I don't see that tho speech had any 
nferenco to m«, or to any peculiar delicacy 
ofyoors with respect to mo." 

"Ah, my poor Tony, you have a deal to 
l*iro about women and their ways ! By 
^luck fortune has given you a fViond, — 
teooeman, — I declare I bel love what I say, — 
te one man in Europe that knows tho whole 
^iog ; as poor Baliao used to say, * Cher 
fteiiy, what a fellow you vipould bo if you 
kd my pen ! ' He was a vain creature, 
BiImo; but what he meant was, if I could 
idd bis descriptive power to my own knowl- 
edge of life ; for you see, Tony, this was tho 
diflbrence between Balsao and mo. lie know 
hris, and the sahru of Paris, and tho women 
Who frequent these iahm, 1 knew tho human 
heart. It was woman, as a creature, not a 
acre oonventionality, that she appeared to 
me." 

<< Well, I tako it," grumbled out Tony, 
•* you and your Ariend bad some points of 
resemblance too." 
** Ah 1 you would say that we were both 
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vain. So we wore, Tony,— so bi every man 
that is the depositary of a certain power. 
Without this samo conscious thought, which 
you common folk call vanity, how should we 
come to exorcise tho gill ? The little world 
taunts us with tho vory quality that is the 
essence of our superiority." 

** Had IkjUa perfectly recovered ? Was she 
able to bo up and about ? " 

** Yos, she was able to take carriage $\> 
ings, and to bo driven about in a small phae- 
ton by tho neatest whip in Europe." 

•'Mr. »keffDamer,oh?" 

** The same. Ah, these drives, these 
drives I What delicious memories of wood- 
land and romance ! t fell desperately in love 
with that girl, Tony,— I pledge you my 
honor I did. I've thought a groat deal over 
it all since I started for Ireland, and I have 
a plan, a plan for us both." 

•* What is it?" 

'* Lot us marry these girls. Let us be 
brotliors-in-law as well as in love. You pre- 
fer Alice— I consent. Take her, take her, 
Tony, and may you bo happy with her ! " 
And as ho spoke, ho laid liis hand on the 
other's head with a reverend solemnity. 

'* Tills is nonsense, and worse than non- 
sense," said Tony, angrily ; but the other's 
temper was imperturbable, and ho wont on. 
** You fanoy this is all dreamland that I'm 
promising you ; but that is beteuso you, mj 
dear Tony, with many good qualities, are 
totally wanting in one : you have no imagina- 
tion, and, like all follows denied this gift, you 
never can conceive anytliing happening to you 
oxcopt what has already happened. You like 
to livo in a circle, and you do live in a circle ; 
you are tho turnspits of humanity." 

** I'm a troublesome dog, though, If you 
angor me," said Tony, half fiercely. 

** Very possibly ; but there aroeertain men 
dogs never attack." And as Skofly said this 
he throw forward his chest, held his head 
back, and looked with an air of such proud 
defiance that Tony lay back in a ohair and 
laughed heartily. 

** I never saw a groat hulking fellow jet 
that was not impressed with the greatness of 
his stature," said Skofly. ' * Every inch after 
five feet six takes a foot off a man's InteW 
lectual standard. It is Skeff Damer says it, 
Tony, and you may believe it." 

«< I wbih you'd tell me about Tilney," said 
Tony, half irritably. 
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<' I appreciate you, as the French say. 
Tou want to hear that I am not yoar rival ; 
you want to know that I have not taken any 
ungenerous advantage of your absence. Toni- 
no mio, be of good comfort ; I preferred the 
sister ; shall I tell you why ? " 

*< I don't want to bear anything about 
it." 

« Whi^t a jealous dog it is, even after I 
have declared, on the word of a Darner, that 
he has nothing to apprehend from me ! It 
was a lucky day led me down there, Tony. 
Don't you remember the old woman's note to 
me, mentioning a hundred pounds, or some- 
thing like it, she had forgotten to enclose? 
She found the bank-note afterwards on her 
table, and after much puzzling with herself, 
ascertained it was the sum she had meant to 
remit to me. Trifling as the incident was, 
she thought it delicate, or high-minded, or 
something or other on my part. She said < it 
was so nice of me ; ' and she vnrote to my 
ande to ask if he ever heard such a pretty 
trait, and my uncle said he knew scores of 
spendthrifts would have done much the 
same; whereupon the old lady of Tilney, 
regarding me as ill-used by my relatives, 
declared she would do something for me ; but 
as her good intentions were double-barrelled, 
and she wanted to do something also for 
Bella, she suggested that we might, as the 
Oberland peasants say, < put our eggs in the 
same basket.' A day was named, too, in 
which we were all to have gone over to Lyle 
Abbey, and open negotiations with Sir Arthur, 
when came this confounded despatch ordering 
me off to Naples ! At first I determined not 
to go— to resign — to give up public life for- 
ever. ' What's Hecuba to him ? ' said I ; 
that is, ' What signifies it to me how Europe 
fares ? Shall I not think of Skeff Damer and 
his fortunes ? ' Bowling down dynasties and 
setting up nine-pin princes may amuse a 
man ; but, after all, is it not to the tranquil 
enjoyments of home he looks for happiness? 
I consulted Bella ; but she would not agree 
with me. Women, my dear Tony, are more 
ambitious than men, — I had almostsaid, more 
worldly. She would not, she said, have me 
leave a career wherein I had given such 
great promise. ' You might be an ambas- 
sador one day,' said she. * Must be !' in- 
terposed I, — < must be ! ' My unfortunate 
admission decided the question, and I started 
that night." 



** I don't think I dearly understand you," 
said Tony, passing his hand over bis brow. 
*< Am I to believe that you and Bella are 
engaged? " 

<* I know what's passing in your mind, 
old fellow ; 1 read you like large print. 
You wont, you can't, credit the &ct that I 
would marry out of the peerage. Say it 
frankly, out with it." 

** Nothing of the kind ; but I cannot be- 
lieve that Bella " — • ' 

'' Ay, but she did," said Ske%, filling up 
his pause, while he smoothed and caressed 
his very young mustaches. * ' Trust a woman 
to find out the coming man ! Trust a woman 
to detect the qualities that insure supren^acy ! 
I v^asn't there quite three weeks in all, and 
see. if she did not discover me. What's this ? 
Here comes an order for you, Tony," said he, 
as he looked into the street and recognized one 
of the porters of the Foreign OflEioe. '< This is 
the place, Trumins ! " cried he, opening the 
window and calling to the man. '' You're 
looking for Mr. Butler ; aren't you? " 

** Mr. Butler on duty, Friday 21," was all 
that the slip of paper contained. ** There," 
cried Ske£^, '< who knows if we shall not 
cross the Channel together to-night? Put 
on your hat, and we'll yrsXk down to the 
Office." 

CHAPTER ZXXVUI. 
TONY WAITINO FOB 0KDEB8. 

ToNT Butler was ordered to Brussels to 
place himself at the disposal of the minister 
as an ex-messenger. He crossed over to 
Calais with SkeSj in the mail-boat ; and 
after a long night's talking, for neither at- 
tempted to sleep, they parted vnth the most 
fervent assurances of friendship. 

*< I'd go across Europe to thrash the fellow 
would say a hard word of him," mattered 
Tony ; while Skeffy, with an emotion that 
made his lip tremble, said, *< If the world 
goes bard with you, I'll turn my back on it, 
and we'll start for New Zealand or Madagas- 
car, Tony, remember that ; I give it to you 
as a pledge." 

When Tony presented himself at the Legir- 
tion, he found that nobody knew anything 
about him. They had, some seven or eight 
m9nths previous, requested to have an addi- 
tional messenger appointed, as there, were 
cases occurring which required frequent 
reference to home ; but the emeigeiicy had 
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) paaBed cyrer, and BrasBele was once again as 
ondistarbed by diplomatio relations as any 
of the Channel Islands. 

'^ Take a lodging and make yourself com- 
fortable ; marry, and sabscribe to a club if 
yoa like it," said a gray -headed attache, 
with a cynical face ; ** for in all likelihood 
they'll never remember you're here." The 
speaker had some experiences of this sort of 
official forgetfulness, with the added misfor- 
tune that, when he once had summoned cour- 
age to remonstrate against it, they did re- 
member him, but it was to change him from 
a.^rst to a second class mission — in Irish 
phrase, promoting him backwards — for his 
temerity. 

Tony installed himself in a snug little 
quarter outside the town, and set himself 
Yigoroualy to study French. In Knicker- 
bocker's *'• History of New York," we read 
that the sittings of the council were always 
measured and recorded by the number of 
pipes smoked by the Cabinet. In the same 
way niight it be said, that Tony Butler's prog- 
ress in Ollendorf was only to be computed 
by the quantity of tobacco consumed over it. 
The pronouns had cost two boxes of cigars ; 
the genders, a large paeket of assorted cav- 
endish and bird's-eye ; and he stood fast on 
the frontier of the irregular verbs, waiting 
for a large bag of Turkish that Skeffy wrote 
to say he had forwarded to him through the 
Office. 

Why have we no statistics of the influence 
of tobacco on education? Why will no one 
direct his attention to the inquiry as to how 
far the Tony Butlers — a large class in the 
British Islands — are more moved to exertion, 
or hopelessly muddled in intellect, by the 
soothing influences of smoke ? 

Tony smoked on, and on. He wrote home 
oeoasionally, and made three attempts to write 
to Alice, who, despite bis silence, had sent 
him a very pleasant letter about home mat- 
ters. It was not a neighborhood to aflbrd 
much news ; and, indeed, as she said, << they 
had been unusually dull of late ; scarcely any 
^itors, and few of the neighbors. We miss 
your friend Skeff greatly ; for with all his 
oddities and eccentricities, he had won upon 
ns immensely by real traits of generosity and 
bigh-mindedness. There is another friend of 
yours here I would gladly know well ; but she 
— ^Miss Stewart — ^retreats from all my advan- 
cesy and has so positively declined all our in- 
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vitations to the Abbey, that it would seem 
to imply, if such a thing were possible, a spe- 
cial determination to avoid us. I know you 
well enough, Master Tony, to be aware that 
you will ascribe all my ardor in this pursuit 
to the fact of there being an obstacle. As 
you once told me about a certain short Cut 
from Portrush, the only real advantage it 
had was a stiff four-foot wall, which must be 
jumped ; but you are wrong, and you are 
unjust, — two things not at all new to you. 
My intentions here were really good. I had 
heard from your dear mother that Miss Stew- 
art was in bad health ,-«— that fears were felt 
lest her chest was affected. Now, as the doc- 
tors concurred in declaring that Bella must 
pass one winter, at least, in a warm climate ; 
so I imagined how easy it would be to extend 
the benefit of genial air and sunshine to this 
really interesting girl, by offering to take her 
as a- companion. Bella was charmed with 
™y project, and we walked over to the Bum- 
side on Tuesday to propose it in all form. 

<< To the shame of our. diplomacy we failed 
completely. The old minister, indeed, was 
not averse to the plan, and professed to thinly 
it a most thoughtful attention on our part ; 
but Dolly, I call her Dolly ; for it is by that 
name, so often recurring in the discussion, I 
associate her best with the incident, — Dolly 
was peremptory in her refusal. I wanted, — 
perhaps a little unfairly, — I wanted to hear 
her reasons. I asked if there might not pos- 
sibly be something in her objections to which 
we could reply. I pressed her to reconsider 
the matter, — to take a week, two if she liked, 
to think over it ; but no, she would not listen 
to my compromise ; she was steady and reso- 
lute, and yet at the same time much moved. 
She said No ! but she said it as if there was 
a reason she should say so, while it was in 
direct violence to all her wishes. Mind this 
is mere surmise on my part. I am speaking 
of one of whose nature and temperament I 
know nothing. I may just as easily be wrong 
as right. She is indeed a puzzle to me ; and 
one little trait of her has completely routed 
all my conceit in my own power of reading 
character. In my eagerness to overcome her 
objections, I was picturing the life of enjoy- 
ment and interest Italy would open to her, — 
the charm of a land that realizes in daily life 
what poets and painters can only shadow 
forth ; and in my ardor I so far forgot myself 
as to call her Dolly,— dear Doly, I said. The 
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words overcame her at once. She grew pale, 
io sickly pale, that I thought she would have 
frinted ; and as two heavy tears stood in her 
•yes, she said in a cold, quiet voice, ' I beg 
you will not press me any more. I am very 
grateful to you; but I cannot accept your 
ofler.' 

<* Bella insisted on our going over to your 
mother^ and enlisting her advocacy in the 
cause. I did not like the notion ; but I gave 
way. Your dear mother, all kind as she ever 
is, went the same evening to the Bumside ; 
but a short note from her the next morning 
showed, she had no better success thano ur- 
■dves. 

•* Naturally — you, at least, will say 
I am ten times more eager about my plan 
now that it is pronounced impracticable, 
have written to Dr. Stewart. I have sent 
papa to him ; mamma has called at the cot- 
tage. I have made Dr. Reid give a written 
declaration that Miss Stewart*s case — I quote 
him — * as indicated by a distinct ** Bronchoff- 
any " in the superior portion of the right 
lung, imperatively demands the benefit of a 
warm and genial climate ; ' and with all these 
j^dces de conviction I am beaten, turned out of 
court, and denied a verdict. 

'* Have you any explanation to offer about 
.this, Master Topy? Dolly was an old play- 
fellow of yours, your motbertells me. What 
key can you give us as to her nature? Is 
she like what she was in those old days ? and 
when did you cease to have these games to- 
gether? 1 fancied — was it mere fancy? — 
that she grew a little red when we spoke of 
yon. Mind, sir, I want no confessions. I 
want nothing from you but what may serve 
to throw light upon her. If you can suggest 
to me any means of overcoming the objection 
she seems to entertain to our plan, do so ; 
and if you cannot, please to hold your peace 
on this matter ever after. I wrote yester- 
day to Mark, who is now at Milan, to make 
some inquiries about Italian villa life. I was 
really afraid to speak to your friend Skeff, 
lest, as mamma said, he should immediately 
offer us one of the royal palaces as a resi- 
dence. No matter, he is a dear good fellow, 
and I have an unbounded reliance on his gen- 
erosity. 

** Now, a word about yourself. Why are 
you at Brussels 7 Why are you a fixed star, 
after telling us you were engaged as a planet ? 
Are there any mysterious reasons for your 
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residence there ? If so, I don't ask to hear 
them ; but your mother naturally would like 
to know something about you a little more ex- 
planatory than your last bulletin, that said, 
* I am here still, and likely to be so.' 

** I had a most amusing letter from Mr. 
Maitland a few' days ago. I bad put it into 
this envelope to let you read it ; but I took 
it out again, as I remembered your great and 
very unjust prejudices against him . He seems 
to know every one and everything, and is 
just as familiar with the great events of p(d- 
itics as with the great people who mould them. 
I read for your mother his description of the 
life at Fontainebleau, and the eccentricities 
of a beautiful Italian, Countess Castagnolo, 
the reigning belle there ; and she was much 
amused, though she owned that four changes 
of raiment daily were too much even for De- 
liah herself. 

** Do put a little coercion on yourself, and 
write me even a note. I assure you I would 
write you most pleasant little letters if you 
showed you merited them. I have a budget 
of small gossip about the neighbors, no par- 
ticle of which shaU you ever see till you de- 
serve better of your old friend, 

" Alice Tsafford." 

It may be imagined that it was in a vesy 
varying tone of mind he read through this let- 
ter. If Dolly's refusal were not based on her 
unwillingness to leave her father, — ai^ if it 
were, she could have said so, — it was quite 
inexplicable. Of all the girls he bad ever 
known, he never saw one more likely to 
be captivated by such an offer. She had 
that sort of nature that likes to invest each 
event of life with a certain romance ; and 
where could anything have opened such a 
vista for castle-building as this scheme of 
foreign travel ? Of course be could not ex- 
plain it; how should he? Dolly was only 
partly like what she used to be Ion/; ago. 
In those days she had no secrets^ — at least, 
none from him, — ^now she bad long, dreary 
intervals of silence and reflection, as though 
brooding over something she did not wish to 
tell of. This was not the Dolly Stewart he 
used to know so well. As he re-read the let- 
ter, and came to that passage in which she 
tells him that, if he cannot explain what 
Dolly's refusal is owing to without mj^Ung 
a confession, he need not do so, he grew al- 
most irritable, and said, what can she mean 
by this? Surely, it is not pofluble that Alios 
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eoald baye liBtened to any story that coupled 
hiB Dame with Dolly's, and should thus by 
inainuatioii char^ him with the allegation ? 
Lady Lyle had said to himself, ** I heard the 
story from one of the girls." Was it this, 
then, that Alice referred to? Surely, she 
knew him better; surely, she knew how he 
kired ber, no matter how hopelessly it might 
be. Perhaps women liked to give this sort 
of pain to those whose heart they owned. 
IVrbapa it was a species of torture they were 
glren to. Ske£^ could tell if he were here. 
Skeify ooold resolve this point at once ; but it 
was too much for fdm. 

As to the passage about Maitland, he al- 
most tore the paper as he read it. By what 
right did ho correspond with her a tall? Why 
shoold be write to her even such small mat- 
ter as the gossip of a court ? And what 
could Alice mean by telling him of it, unless 
— and oh, the bitterness of this thought ! — it 
was to intimate by a mere passing word the 
relations that subsisted between herself and 
Maitland, and thus convey to him the utter 
hopelessness of bis own pretensions? 

As Tony .walked up and down his room, 
he devised a very stroiig, it was almost a 
fieree, reply to this letter. He would tell 
her that as to Dolly he couldn't say, but she 
might have some of his own scruples about 
that same position called companion. When 
he knew her long ago, she was independent 
enough in spirit, and it was by no means im- 
possible she might prefer a less brilliant condi- 
tion if nndogged with observances that might 
ssTor of homage. At all events, he was no 
fine and subtle intelligence to whom a case 
of diffioalty could be submitted. 

As for Maitland, he hated him ! he was 
not going to conceal it in any way. His air 
of insolent superiority he had not forgotten, 
nor would be forget till he had found an op- 
portunity to retort it. Alice might think 
him as amusing as she pleased. To himself 
the man was simply odious, and if the result 
of all his varied giflts and accomplishments 
was only to make op such a being as he was, 
then would he welcome the most unlettered 
and unformed clown that ever walked rather 
than this mass of conceit and self-sufficiency. 

He sat down to commit these thoughts to 
paper, and though he scrawled over seven 
sheets in the attempt, nothing but failure 
eame of it. Maitland came in, if not by 
iMBie, by insinuation, everywhere; and in 
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spite of himself he found he had got into a 
tone not merely querulous, but actually ag- 
gressive, and was using toward Alice an air 
of reproof that he almost trembled at as he 
re-read it. 

<< This will never do !" cried he, as he tore 
up the scribbled sheets. << I'll wait till to- 
morrow, and perhaps I shall do better." 
When the morrow came, he was despatehed 
on duty, and Alice remained unaswered. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE major's mission. 

If my reader has been as retentive as I 
could wish him, he will have borne in mind 
that on the evening when Major M'Caskey 
took a very menacing leave of Norman Mait- 
land at Paris, Count Caffitrelli had promised 
his friend to write to General Filangieri to 
obtain from the king a letter addressed to 
Maitland in the royal hand by the title of 
Count of Amalfi, — such a recognition being 
as valid an act of ennoblement as all the dec- 
larations and registrations and emblazonments 
of heralds and the colleges. 

It had been originally intended that this 
letter should be enclosed to Count Ludolf, 
the Neapolitan envoy of Turin, where Mait- 
land would have found it ; but seeing the 
spirit which had now grown up between 
Maitland and M'Caskey, and foreseeing well 
what would occur whenever these two men 
should meet, Cafiarelli, with that astuteness 
that never fails the Italian, determined to 
avert the peril by a stratagem which lent its 
aid to the object he had in hand. He begged 
the general would transmit the letter 'from 
the king, not to Turin, but to the Castello di 
Montanara, where Maitland had long resided, 
in a far-away part of Calabria, and employ 
as the messenger M'Caskey himself; by 
which means this very irritable and irritat- 
ing individual might be, for a time at least, 
withdrawn from public view, and an imme- 
diate meeting with Maitland prevented. 

It was not very difficult, without any breach 
of confidence, for Caffiirelli to convey to Fil- 
angieri that his choice of M'Caskey for this 
mission vras something stronger than a ca- 
price, and that his real wish was that this 
fiery personage should not be at Naples when 
they arrived there. 

A very brief note, which reached Caffiirelli 
before he had left Paris, informed him that all 
he requested had been duly done. * < He gave 
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it "r-ifc was of the king he spoke, — ** he 
gave it at once, Carlo ; only saying, with a 
laugh, ' One of my brothers may dispute it 
with him some of these days, — for it gives 
some privilege ; but whether it bo to claim 
the rights of the church after high treason, 
or to have two wives in Lower Calabria, I 
don't remember; but tell your friend to 
avoid both murder and matrimony, at least 
till he returns to a more civilized region.' 

<* I shall send the Irish major with the de- 
spatch, as you wish. If I understand you 
aright, you are not over-anxious he should 
come back with the answer, fiut why not 

be more explicit ? If you want remember 

Calabria is Calabria — you understand." 

At first Caffiirelli had intended not to show 
this note to Maitland ; but the profound con- 
tempt which his friend exhibited for M'Cas- 
key proved that no sense of a debt of honor 
outstanding between them would lessen 
Maitland 's satisfaction at hearing that this 
troublesome " cur " — so he called him — 
should not be yelping at his heels through 
the streets of Naples. 

Maitland, in fact, declared, that he knew 
of no misfortune in life so thoroughly ruin- 
ous as to be confronted in a quarrel with a 
questionable antagonist. From the ridicule 
of such a situation, he averred, the only es- 
cape was in a fatal ending ; and Maitland 
knew nothing so bad as ridicule. Enmity in 
all its shapes he had faced, and could face 
again. Give him a foe but worthy of him, 
and no man ever sprung into the lists with a 
lighter heart ; the dread of a false position 
was too much for him. 

Leaving these two friends, then, at Paris, 
to talk, amid their lives of many dissipa- 
tions, of plots and schemes and ambitions, let 
us betake ourselves to a very distant spot, at 
the extreme verge of the Continent, — a little 
inlet on the Calabrian coast below Reggio, 
where, on a small promontory separating two 
narrow bays, stands the lone Castle of Mon- 
tanara. It had been originally a convent, as 
its vast size indicates, but was purchased and 
converted into a royal residence by a former 
king of Naples, who spent incredible sums 
on the buildings and the gardens. The latter 
especially were most costly, since they were 
entirely artificial, the earth having been car- 
ried from the vicinity of Naples. 

The castle itself was the most incongruous 
I that could be conceived, embracing the 
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fortress, the convent, the ornate style of Ven- 
ice, and the luxurious vastness of an oriental 
palace, all within its walls. It may be im- 
agined that no private fortune, however am- 
ple, could have kept in perfect order a place 
of such immense size, the gardens alone, re- 
quiring above thirty men constantly at work, 
and the repairs of the sea-wall being a labor 
that never ended. 

The present occupant, Sir Omerod Butler, 
lived in one small block called the '' Molo," 
which projected into the sea at the very end 
of the promontory, and was approachable on 
the land side by a beautiful avenue of cedars. 
They were of great age, and, tradition said, 
had been brought from Lebanon. If rain 
and neglect and desolation characterized all 
around, no sooner had the traveller entered 
this shady approach than all changed to the 
most perfect care and culture, — flowery shrabs 
of every kind, beds of gorgeous flowers, jter- 
golati of vines leading down to the sea, and 
orange-groves dipping their golden balls in 
the blue Mediterranean at every step, till the 
ample gate was reached ; passing into which 
you entered a spacious court paved with va- 
riegated marble, with a massive fountain in 
the centre. From this court, under a pil- 
lared archway, led oflf all the lower rooms,— 
great spacious chambers, with richly-painted 
ceilings and tessellated floors. Into these was 
gathered the most costly furniture of the 
whole palace : tables and consoles of mala- 
chite and porphyry, gorgeously inlaid slabs 
of lapis lazuli and agate, cabinets of rare 
beauty, and objects of ancient art. Passing 
through these again you gained the rooms of 
daily habitation, arranged with all the taste 
and luxury' of modern refinement, and diB> 
tinctively marking that the cold splendor 
without could not attain to that sense of 
comfort and voluptuous ease which an age of 
greater indulgence requires. 

The outer gate of the castle, which opened 
by a drawbridge over a deep moat, on the 
Reggio road, was little less than a mile off; 
and it may give some idea of the vast size of 
the place to state that, from that entrance to 
the Molo, there was a succession of buildingi 
of one kind or' other, only interrupted by 
areas of courtyard or garden. 

When at the close of a sultry day, Major 
M'Caskey presented himself at this gatoi 
summoning the porter with a vigorous poll 
of the bell, be was not admitted till a veij 
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careful ficrutiny showed that he was alone, 
tod did not, besides, exhibit anything very 
(brmidable in his appearance. He was told, 
u be passed in, that he must leave his horse 
, tt the stables beside the gate, and make the 
K8t of his way on foot. The major was both 
tired and hungry ; he had been in the saddle 
anoe daybreak, had twice missed his way, 
tod tasted no food since he set out. 

" Is there much more of this confounded 
nay to go? " asked he of his guide, as they 
BOW mounted a terrace, only to descend 
again. 

" About a quarter of an hour will bring 

700 to the Molo," said the other, just as ill- 

jileased to have the duty of escorting him. 

A qaick gluice at the fellow's face showed 

I tbe major how hopeless it would be to expect 

•07 information from him ; and though he 

was burning to know who inhabited this 

lonesome place, and why he lived there, he 

finebore all questioning, and went along in 

lileDoe. 

" There ! " said his guide, at last) as they 
mched a great archway standing alone in 
% Bort of lawn, — ** there ! you follow that 
road to the little gate yonder, pass in, cross 
the garden, and you will be at the side-en- 
tooce of the Molo. I don't suppose you 
want to enter by the grand gate? " 

Major M'Caskey was not much in the habit 
€f sufibring an insolence to pass unresent- 
ed ; bat he seemed to control himself as he 
drew forth his purse and took out a crown- 
pieoe. . **Thjs is for your trouble, my worthy 
leUpir," said he; ''go and look for it yon- 
der,'-' and he jerked the piece of money over 
tbe low parapet, and sent it skimming along 
tbe sea a hundred yards off. 

Though the man's lips murmured in pas- 
sion, and his dark eyes flashed anger, one 
look at the face of his companion assured 
liim that the safer policy was to restrain his 
'WiEth, and, touching his hat in salute, ho 
letired without a word. 

As though be felt in better temper with 
liinunlf for having thus discharged this lit- 
tle debt, the major stepped more briskly for- 
irard, gained the small postern, and entered 
a large and formal garden, the chief avenue 
of which showed him the gate at the extrem- 
ity. It lay open, and he found himself in a 
fauge vaulted ball, from which doors led off. 
b doabt whioh course to take, he turned to 
leek for a bell; but there was none to be 
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found ; and after a careful search on every 
side, he determined to announce himself by a 
stout knocking at one of tbe doors before 
him. 

The hollow clamor resounded through the 
whole building, and soon brought down two 
men in faded livery, half terrified, half an- 
gry at the summons. 

M'Caskey, at once assuming the upper 
hand, a habit in which practice had made 
him' a proficient, demanded haughtily to see 
" the count," their master. 

*' He is at dinner," said they both to- 
gether. 

'' I wish I were so too," said the major. 
'* Go in and tell him that I am the bearer of 
a royal despatch, and desire to see him im- 
mediately." 

They held counsel together in whispers for 
a few minutes, during which the name Ma- 
ria occurred frequently between them. ** We 
will tell the Senora Maria you are here," 
said one, at last. 

" And who may she be? " said M'Caskey, 
haughtily. 

'' She is the cameriera of the countess, 
and the chief of all the household." 

" My business is not with a waiting- wo- 
man. I have come to see the Count of 
Amalfi," said the major, sternly. 

The men. apparently knew their own du- 
ties best, and civilly asking him to follow, 
they led the way up a small flight of stairs, 
and after traversing .some scantily-furnished 
rooms, showed him into a prettily-decorated 
little chamber, with two windows looking 
on the sea. 

Having politely begged him to be seated, 
they left him. The major, besides being 
hungry and jaded, was irritable and angry. 
Filangieri had told him his mission was one 
of importance and high trust ; in fact, so 
much so, that it could not bo confided to one 
less known than himself. And was this the 
way they received a royal envoy, sent on 
such an errand ? While he thus fumed and 
chafed, he heard a door open and close, and 
shortly after the sweep of a woman's dress 
coming along the corridor ; and now the step 
came nearer and the door opened, and a tall, 
sickly-looking woman entered; but scarcely 
had she advanced one pace within the room 
when she uttered a faint scream and fainted. 

The major's first care was to turn the key 
in the lock, his second was to lift up the al- 
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most lifeless figure and place her on the sofa. 
As he did so, any emotion that his features 
betrayed was rather of displeasure than as- 
tonishment ; and in the impatient way he 
jerked open the window to let the fresh air 
blow on her there was far more anger than 
surprise. 

<* So then you are the Senora Maria, it 
would seem," were tho first words she heard 
as she rallied from her swoon. 

*< Oh, Miles! " cried she, with an intense 
agony, ** why haTe you tracked me hero? 
Could you not have let me drag out my few 
years of life in peace?" 

It was difEicult to guess how these words 
affected him, or rather in bow many different 
ways ; for tbou;;h at first his eyes flashed an- 
grily, he soon gave a short jeering sort of a 
laugh, and throwing himself down into a 
chair, he crossed his arms on bis breast and 
gazed steadily at her. 

The look seemed to remind her of bygone 
suffering ; for she turned her head away, and 
then covered her face with her hands. 

*» Senora Maria," said he, slowly — ** un- 
less indeed you still desire I should call you 
Mrs. M'Caskey." 

" No, no — Maria ! " cried she, wildly ; ** I 
am but a servant — I toil for my bread ; but 
better that than " — She stopped, and after 
an effort to subdue her emotion, burst into 
tears and sobbed bitterly. 

" It matters little to me, madam, what the 
namtj. The chain that ties us is just as irrev- 
ocable, whatever we choose to call ourselves. 
As to anything else, I do not suppose you in- 
tend to claim me as your husband." 

** No, no, never," cried she, impetuously. 

** Nor am I less generous, madam. None 
shall ever hear from me that you were my 
wife. Tho contract was one that brought 
little credit to either of U8f^' 

*' Nothing but misery and misfortune to 
me!" said she, bitterly; << nothing else — 
nothing else ! " 

<< You remind me, madam," said he, in 
a slow, deliberate voice, as though he were 
enunciating some long-resolved sentiment, — 
'' you remind me much of Josephine." 

' < Who is Josephine ? ' ' asked she, qu ickly . 

<< I speak of the Empress Josephine so you 
may perceive that I have sought your parallel 
in high places. She, like you, deemed her- 
self the most unhappy of women, and all be- 
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cause destiny had linked her with a greatness 
that she could not measure." 

Though her vacant stare might have a^ 
sured him either that she did not understanci 
his words, or follow their meaning, nevor 
daunted be went on. 

** Yes, madam ; and, like her husband, 
yours has had much to bear — ^levity — frivol- 
ity — and — worse. ' ' 

* * What are you here for ? Why have you 
come after me?" cried she, wildly. "I 
swore to you before, and I swear it again, 
that I will never go back to you." 

" Whenever you reduce that pledge to 
writing, madam, call on me to be your seca- 
rity for its due performance ; be it known to 
you, therefore, that this meeting was an on 
expected happiness to me." 

She covered her face, and rocked to and 
fro like one in the throes of a deep suffer- 
ing. 

^' I should be a glutton, madam, if I de- 
sired a repetition of such scenes as these ; 
they filled eight years — eight mortal years— 
of a life not otherwise immemorable." 

* ' And what have^they done for me ? " cried 
she, roused almost to boldness by his taunt- r, 
ing manner. ^ 

" Made you thinner, paler, a trifle more ^ 
aged, perhaps," said he, scanning her leis- . 
urely, '*but always what Frenchmen would' .. 
call ^femme charmante.^^ Z 

The mockery seemed more than she could 
bear ; for she sprung to her feet, and, in a .- 
voice vibrating with passion, said, "Take .' 
care. Miles M'Caskey, — take care ; there are ■^• 
men here, if they saw me insulted, would ''^'. 
throw you over that sea-vrall as soon as look 
at you." 

<< Ring for your bravos, madam — Bummoo 
your condottieri at once," said he, with an . 
impudent laugh ; '< they'll have some warm- 
er work than they bargained for." 

**0h, why not leave me in peace, — ^why . 
not let me have these few years of life mthr ; 
out more of shame and misery? " said she, . 
throwing herself on her knees before him. 

« Permit me to offer you a chair, madam," 
Boid he, as he took ber hands, and placed her 
on a seat ; ** and let me beg that we talk of /; 
something else. Who is the count?— :^ 
' The Onoralissimo e Pregiatisdmo, Nobile ^' 
Conte,' " for he read now from the addren 
of a letter he had drawn firom his pocket* 
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*^ * Nobile CoDto d'Amalfi' — is that the name 
(f the owner of this place?" 

" No, it is the Chevalier Butler, formerly 
amister at Naples, lives here, — Sir Omerod 
BnuDBton Butler." 

" Ah, then I perceive it is really meant 
for another person ! I thought it was a 
node of addressing him secretly. The Count 
of Amalfi lives here, perhaps." 
" I never heard of him." 
" Who lives here beside Sir Omerod ? " 
" My lady — that is, the countess ; none 
else." 

" Who is the countess — Countess of what, 
ind where?" 

" She is a Milanese ; she was a Branca- 
Icone." . 

'* Brancaleone, iBrancaleone ! there were 
tiro of them. One went to Mexico with the 
Duke of Sommariva — not his wife." 

** This is the other ; she is married to Sir 
Omerod." 

** She must be Virginia Brancaleone," said 
M*Caskey, trying to remember, — ** the same 
Lord Byron used to rave about." 
She nodded an assent, and he continued. 
" Nini Brancaleone was a toast, I remem- 
ber, with Wrazall and Trelawney, and the 
rest of us. She was the < reason fair ' of 
many a good glass of claret wbieh Byron 
gave us, in those days before' he became 
stingy." 

** Yoa had better keep your memories to 
yourself in case you meet her," said she, 
wamingly. 

" Miles M'Caskey, madam, requires very 
little advice or admonition in a matter that 
touches tact or good-breeding." A sickly 
smile of more than half-derision curled the 
woman's lip ; but she did not speak. ** And 
now let us come back to this Count of Amalfi ; 
who is he? where is he? " 

<< I have told you already I do not know." 
** There was a time, madam, you would 
have required no second intimation that it 
was^your duty to find out." 

** Ah, I remember those words but too 
well!" cried she, bitterly. ** Finding out 
was m/Task for many a year." 

**Well, madam, it was an exercise that 
might have put a fine edge on your under- 
standing ; but, like some other advantages of 
jour station, it slipped by yon without profit. 
I am generous, madam, and I forbear to say 
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more. Tell me of these people here all that 
you know of them ; for they are my more 
immediate interest at present." 

•* I will tell you everything, on the sim- 
ple condition that you never speak to me nor 
of me again. Promise me but this, Miles 
M'Caskey, and I swear to you I will conceal 
nothing that I know of them." 

*^ You make hard terms, madam," said he, 
with mock courtesy. *< It is no small priva- 
tion to be denied the pleasure of your agree- 
able presence ; but 1 comply." 

" And this shall be our last meeting?" 
asked she, with a look of imploring mean- 
ing. 

<* Alas, madam, if it must be ! " 

*♦ Take care," cried she, suddenly, "you 
once by your mockery drove me to " — 

** Well, madam, your memory will per- 
haps record what followed. I shot the friend 
who took up your eause. Do you chance to 
know of another who would like to imitate 
his fortune?" 

** Gracious Heaven ! " cried she, in an ag- 
ony, " has nothing the power to change your 
cruel nature ; or are you to be hard-hearted 
and merciless to the end? " 

" I am proud to say, madam, that Miles 
M'Caskey comes of a house whose motto is 
* Semper M'Caskey.' " 

A scornful curl of the lip seemed to show 
what respect she felt for the heraldic allu- 
sion ; but she recovered herself quickly, and 
said, *< I can stay no longer. It is the hour 
the countess requires me ; but I will come 
back to-morrow, without you would let me 
buy off this meeting. Yes, Miles, I am in 
earnest ; this misery is too much for me. I 
have saved a little sum, and I have it by me 
in gold. You must be more changed than I 
can believe, or you will be in want of money. 
You shall have it all, every ducat of it, if 
you only pledge me your word never to mo- 
lest me, — never to follow me, — never to res- 
ognize me again ! " 

" Madam," said he, severely, " this men- 
ial station you have descended to must have 
blunted your sense of honor rudely, or you 
had never dared to make me such a proposal. 
Let me see you to-morrow, and for the last 
time." And haughtily waving his hand, he 
motioned to her to leave, and she turned 
away with her hands over her feoe, and 
quitted the room. 
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CHAPTER XL. , 
THB major's trials. 

Major Miles M' Casket is not a foreground 
figure in this our story, nor have we any 
reason to suppose that he possesses any at- 
tractions for our readers. When such men — 
and there are such to be found on lifers high- 
iray — are met with, the world usually gives 
them what sailors call a '* wide berth, and 
ample room to swing in," sincerely trusting 
that they will soon trip their anchor and sail 
off again. Seeing all this, I have no preten- 
sion, nor indeed any wish, to impose his com< 
pany any more than is strictly indispensable, 
nor dwell on his sojourn at the Molo of Mon- 
tanara. Indeed, his life at that place was so 
monotonous and weary to himself, it would 
be a needless cruelty to chronicle it. 

The major, as we have once passingly seen, 
kept a sort of brief journal of his daily do- 
ings ; and a few short extracts from this will 
tell us all that we need know of him. On a 
page of which the upper portion was torn 
away, we find the following : ** Arrived at 
M on the 6th at sunset. Ruined old rook- 
ery. Open at land side, and sea defences all 
carried away ; never could have been strong 
against artillery. Found Mrs. M'C. in the 
style of waiting- woman to a Countess Butler, 
formerly Nini Brancaleone. A warm inter- 
view ; difficult to persuade her that I was not 
in pursuit of herself, — a feminine delusion I 
tried to dissipate. She," — henceforth it is 
thus he always designates Mrs. M'Caskey, — 
*< she avers that she knows nothing of the 
Count d^Amalfi, nor has ever seen him. 
Went into a long story about Sir Omerod 
Butler, of whom I know more myself. She 
pretends that Nini is married to him, — le- 
gally married ; don*t believe a word of it. 
Have my own suspicions that the title of 
Amalfi has been conferred on B. himself; for 
he lives estranged from England and Eng- 
lishmen. Will learn all, however, before I 
leave. 

<< Roast pigeons, with tomato, a strange 
fish, and omelette, with Capri to wash it 
down ; a meagre supper ; but they say it 
shall be better to-morrow. 

** Sevetith, Wednesday. — Slept soundly and 
had a swim ; took a sea view of the place, 
but could see no one about. Capital break- 
fast, — * Frutti dimare,' boiled in Rhine wine ; 
fellow who waited said a fevorite dish of his 
excellency's, meaning Sir 0. B. Best choc- 



olate I ever tasted out of Paris. Found the 
menue for dinner on the table all right ; tho 
wine is au choix, and I begin with I^a Rose 
and La Veuve Cliquot. A note from her re- 
ferring to something said last night ; she ii 
ill and cannot see me, but encloses an order 
on Parodi of Genoa, in favor of the Nobile 
Signor il Maggiore M'Caskey, for three thou* 
sand seven hundred and forty-eight- franos,* 
and a small tortoise-shell box, containing 
eighty-six double ducats in gold, so that i 
would seem I have fallen into a * vrai Call- 
fornie ' here. Reflected, and replied with t 
refusal; a M'Caskey cannot stoop to this. 
Reproved her for ignoring the character to 
whom she addressed such a proposal, and re- 
iterated my remark of last night, that she' 
never rose to the level at which she could 
rightly take in the native chivalry of my na- 
ture. 

<< Inquired if my presence had been an- 
nounced to Sir 0., and learned it had. Or* 
ders given to treat me with distinguished 
consideration, but nothing said of an au- 
dience. 

<< Pigeons again for supper, with apology: 
quails had been sent for to Messina, and ex- 
pected to-morrow. Shot at a champagne- 
flask in the sea, and smoked. Sir O's. to- 
bacco exquisite, and the supply so ample, I 
am making a petite provision for the future. 

<* Full moon. Shot at the camellias out of 
my window. Knocked off seventeen, when I 
heard a sharp cry, — a stray 6bot, I suppose. 
Shut the casement and went to bed. 

" Thursday. — Gardener's boy, flesh-wound 
in the calf of the leg ; hope Sir O. may hear 
of it and send for me. 

<< A glorious capon for dinner, stu£kd 
with oysters, — ^veritable oysters. Drank Mrs. 
M'C.'s health in the impression that this was 
a polite attention on her part. No message 
from Sir. 0. 

'< Friday. — A general, fast ; a lentil soap 
and a fish ; good but meagre ; took it out in 
wine and tobacco. Had the gardener's boy 
up, and introduced him to sherry-cobbler. 
The effect miraculous ; danced Tarantella till 
the bandage came off and he fainted. 

^< Saturday. — Rain and wind ; maccaroni 
much smoked; cook lays it on the chim- 
ney that wont draw with a Levant wind. 
Read over my instructions again and unde^ 
stand them as little as before : ' Yon wiB 
bold yourself at the orders of the Count 
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d'Amalfi till farther inBtractions from this 
department.' Yagae onoagh all this; and 
for anythiDg I see, or am likely to see, of 
this count, I inay pass the autamn here. 
Tried to attract Sir O's attention hy knock- 
ing off the oranges at top of his wall, and re- 
eeived intimation to fire in some other direc- 
tion. 

** SuTiday. — ^Don Luigi Something has come 
to say mass. Asked him to dinner, hut find 
bim engaged to the coantess. A dry old 
cove, who evidently knows everything, but 
will tell nothing ; has premised to lend me 
a gaitar and a book or two, in return for 
which I have sent down three bottles of our 
host's champagne to his reverence. 
*' Monday. — Lobsters. 
*' Tuesday. — Somebody ill apparently ; 
mneh ringing of bells and disorder. My 
dinner an hoar late. Another appeal from 
Mrs. M^C, repeating her former proposal 
with greater energy ; this feminine insistance 
provokes me. I might tell her that of the 
three women who have borne my name none 
bat herself would have so far presumed ; but 
I forbear. Pity has ever been the weakness 
of my nature ; I feel its workings even as I 
write this. It may not carry me to the 
length of forgiveneps ; but I can compassion- 
ate ; I will send her this note : — 

" • Madam, — ^Your prayers have succeeded ; 
I yield. It would not be generous in me to 
say what the sacrifice has cost me. When a 
M'Caskey bends, it is an oak of the forest 
snaps in two. I make but one condition ; I 
will have i)0 gratitude. Keep the tears that 
you would shed at my feet for the hours of 
your solitary sorrow. You will see, there- 
lore, that we are to meet no more. 

" « One of the ducats is clipped on the edge, 
and another discolored as by an acid ; I am 
above requiring that they be exchanged. 
Nothing in this last act of our intercourse 
shall prevent you remembering me as <* Sem- 
per M'Caskey." 

" « Your cheque should have specified Par- 
odi & Ck)., not Parodi alone. To a man less 
known the omission might give inconvenience; 
this, too, however, I pardon. Farewell.' " 

It was evident that the major felt he had 
completed this task with befitting dignity ; for 
he stood up before a large glass, and placing 
one hand within bis waistcoat, he gazed at 
himself in a sort of rapturous veneration. 
" Yes," said he, thoughtfully, " George Sey- 
mour and D'Orsay and myself, we were 
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men ! When shall the world look upon our 
like again ? Each in his own style, too, per- 
fectly distinct, perfectly dissimilar ; neither ot 
them, however, had this ; neither had thia^ " 
cried he, as he darted a look of catlike fierce- 
ness from his fiery gray eyes. " The Prin- 
cess Mettemich fainted when I gave her that 
glance. She had the temerity to say, « Qui 
est ce Monsieur M'Caskey?' Why not ask 
who is Soult ? who is Wellington ? who is 
everybody? Such is the ignorance of a 
woman ! Madame la Princess," added he, 
in a graver tone, ** if it be your fortune to 
turn your footsteps to Montpellier, walk into 
the churchyard there, and see the tomb of 
Jules de Besancon, late major of the 8th 
Cuirassiers, and whose inscription is in these 
few words : * Tu^ par M'Caskey.' I put up 
the monument myself ; for he was a brave 
soldier, and deserved his immortality." 

Though self-admiration was an attractive 
pastime, it palled on him at last, and he sat 
down and piled up the gold double ducats in 
two tall columns, and speculated on the va- 
rious pleasures they might procure, and then 
he read over the draft on Parodi, and pictured 
to his mind some more enjoyments, all of 
whicfi were justly his due, ** For," as he said 
himself aloud, '' I have dealt generously by 
that woman." 

At last he arose, and went out on the ter- 
race. It was a bright starlight night, one 
of those truly Italian nights when the plan- 
ets streak the calm sea with long lines of 
light, and the very air seems weary with its 
burden of perfume. Of the voluptuous en- 
ervation that comes of such an hour, he nei- 
ther knew nor asked to know. Stillness and 
cakn to him savored only of death ; he want- 
ed movement, activity, excitement, life, in 
fact, — life as he had always known and al- 
ways liked it. Once or twice the suspicion 
had crossed his mind that he had been sent 
on this distant expedition to get rid of him 
when something of moment was being done 
elsewhere. His inordinate vanity could read- 
ily supply the reasons for such a course, fie 
was one of those men that in times of trouble 
become at once famous. " They call us dan- 
gerous,^' said he, "just as Cromwell was 
dangerous, Luther was dangerous, Napoleon 
was dangerous. But if we are dangerous, 
it is because we are driven to it. Admit the 
superiority that you cannot oppose, yield t# 
the inherent greatness that you can only 
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struggle against, and you vill find that we 
are not dangerous, — we are salutary." 

'* Is it possible," cried he aloud, " that 
this has been a plot, — that while I am here 
living this life of inglorious idleness the great 
stake is on the table, — the game is begun, 
and the king*s crown being played for?" 
M'Caskey knew that whether royalty con- 
quered or was vanquished, — however the 
struggle ended, — there was to be a grand 
scene of pillage. The nobles or the mer- 
chants — it mattered very little which to him 
— were to pay for the coming convulsion. 
Often and often, as he walked the streets of 
Naples, had \m stood before a magnificent 
palace, or a great country-house, and specu- 
lated on the time when it should be his pre- 
rogative to smash in that stout door, and 
proclaim all within it his own. ** Spolia di 
M'Caskey " was the inscription that he felt 
would defy the cupidity of the boldest. " I 
will stand on the balcony," said he, *<and 
declare, with a wave of my hand, These are 
mine : pass on to other pillage." 

The hbrrible suspicion that he might be 
actually a prisoner all this time gained on 
him more and more, and he ransacked his 
mind to think of some great name in history 
whose fate resembled his own. " Could I 
only assure myself of this," said he, passion- 
ately, '* it is not these old walls would long 
confine me ; I'd scale the highest of them in 
half an hour ; or I*d take to the sea, and 
swim round that point yonder, — it's not two 
miles off ; and I remember there's a village 
quite close to it." Though thus the pros- 
pect of escape presented itself so palpably 
before him, he v^as deterred from it by the 
thought that if no- intention of forcible de- 
tention had ever existed, the fact of his 
having feared it would be an indelible stain 
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upon his courage. " What an indignity," 
thought he, *' for a M'Caskey to have yielded 
to a causeless dread ! " 

As thus he thought, he saw, or thought 
he saw, a dark object at some short distanot 
off on the sea. He strained his eyes, and. 
though long in doubt, at last assured himself: 
it was a boat that had drifted from her mooK 
ings ; for the rope that had fastened her etil': 
hung over the stern, and trailed in the 8ea._ 
By the slightly moving flow of the tide tow* - 
ard shore she came gradually nearer, till air 
last he was able to*reach her with the crooks 
of his riding-whip, and draw her up to thsr 
steps. Her light paddle-like oars were oft 
board, and M'Caskey stepped in, determined- 
to make a patient and careful study of tl4 , 
place on its sea-front, and see, if he could, . 
whether it were more of chftteau or jail. > 

With a noiseless motion he stole smoothly 
along, till he passed a little ruined bastion oil . 
a rocky point, and saw himself at the eiH 
trance of a small bay, at the extremity of . 
which a blaze of light poured forth, and ilia* 
minated the sea fSr some distance. As ha. 
got nearer, he saw that the light came froa^ 
three large windows that opened oh a terrace, 
thickly studded with orange-trees, under tbe^ 
cover of which he could steal on unseen, and ^ 
take an observation of all within ; for that , 
the room was inhabited was plain enough, . 
one figure continuing to cross and recross the . 
windows as M'Caskey drew nigh. 

Stilly and softly, without a ripple behind 
him, he glided on till the light skiff stole un- . 
der the overhanging boughs of a large acacia, . 
over a branch of which be passed his rope to 
steady the boat, and then standing up he ! 
looked into the room, now so close as almost 
to startle him. 
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PART Zn.T—CHAPTER ZU. 

EAYESDBOppnre. 
M'Caskey was actually startled by the 
ty in which he saddenly foond himself 
! persons within the room, he was even 
struck by the tone of the voice which 
aet his ear. It was Norman Maitland 
spoke, and he recognized him at once, 
g the large room in its length, he passed 
the windows quite close to where M'- 
y stood, — so dose, indeed, that he could 
the agitation on his features, and note 
Dnvulsive twitch ings that shook his 

! other occupant of the room was a lady ; 
'Caskey could only see the heavy folds 
r dark velvet dress as she sat apart, and 
tant that he could not hear her voice. 
0, then, it comes to this ! " said Mait- 
Btopping in his walk and facing where 
t : " I have made this wearisome jour- 
•r nothing ! Would it not have been as 

say he would not see me ? It was no 
re to me to travel some hundred miles and 

1 at the end of it I had come for nothing. ' ' 
murmured something inaudible to M'- 

y, but to which Maitland quickly an- 
i, ** I know all that ; but why not let 
ir this from his own lips, and let Aim 
vhat I can reply to it ? He will tell me 
vast sums I have squandered and the 
debts I have contracted ; and I would 
im that in following his rash counsels 
dissipated years that would have won 
itinction in any land of Europe." 
in she spoke ; but before she uttered 
words, he broke suddenly in with, " No 
) ! ten thousand times. No ! I knew 
)narchy was rotten, — rotten to the very 
but I said, Better to die in the street 
il than behind the arras on one's knees. 
it out with the scoundrels, and let the 
lan win, — that was the advice / gave, 
arafia, ask Filangieri, ask Acton, if I 
t always say, * If the king is not ready 
IS much for his crown as the humblest 
X would for his cabin, let him abdicate 

3.' " 

murmured something, and he inter- 
. her with, " Because 1 never did — nev- 
i Id—and never will trust to priestcraft. 

9 intrigues of the Jesuits, all the craft 
whole college of cardinals, will not 

back confidence in the monarchy. But 

10 I talk of these things to you ? Go 

12 
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back and ask him to see me. Say that I have 
many things to tell him ; say " — and here 
the mockery of his voice became conspicuous 
— " that I would wish much to have his ad- 
vice on certain points. — And why not?" 
cried he aloud to something she said ; <* has 
my new nobility no charm for him? Well, 
then, I am ready to strike a bargain with him. 
I owe GafEeirelli two hundred and eighty 
thousand francs, which I mean to pay, if I 
take to the highway to do it. Hush ! don't 
interrupt me. I am not asking he should 
pay this for me ; all I want is, that he will 
enable me to sell that villa which he gave me 
some years ago beyond Caserta. Yes, the 
* Torricella ; ' I know all that—it was a roy- 
al present. It never had the more value in 
my eyes for that ; and perhaps the day is not 
very distant when the right to it may be dis- 
puted. Let him make out my title, such as 
it is, so that I can sell it. There are Jews 
who will surely take it at one-half its worth. 
Get him to consent to this, and I am ready to 
pledge my word that he has seen the last of 
me." 

*< He gave it to you as a wedding present, 
Norman," said she, haughtily; and now her 
deep-toned voice rung out clear and strong ; 
** and it will be an unpardonable offenct to 
ask him this." 

** Have I not told you that I shall not need 
forgiveness, — that with this act all ends be- 
tween us? " 

I will be no party to this," said she, 
haughtily ; and she arose and walked out 
upon the terrace. As she passed, the lamp- 
light flared strongly on her features, and 
M 'Caskey saw a face he had once known 
well; but what a change was there! The 
beautiful Nina Brancaleon — the dark-haired 
Norma — the belle that Byron used to toast 
with an enthusiasm of admiration — was a 
tall woman advanced in years, and with two 
masses of snow-white hair on either side of a 
pale face. The dark eyes, indeed, flashed 
brightly still, and the eyebrows were dark 
as of yore ; but the beautifully-formed mouth 
was hard and thin-lipped, and the fair brow 
marked with many a strong line of pain. 

<< You forget, perhaps," said she, after a 
short pause, — ** you forget that it is from this 
villa I take my title. I am Brancaleon della 
Torricella, and I forfeit the name when it 
leaves our hands." 

And do you hold to this, mother?" 
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asked he, in a yoice of sorrow, through which 
something of scorn was detectable. 

'* Do I hold to it ? Of course I hold to it! 
You know well the value it has in his eyes. 
Without it he never would "have consented " 
— she stopped suddenly, and seemed to catch 
herself in time to prevent the utterance of 
some rash avowal. ** As it is," added she, 
*< he told me so late as yesterday that he has 
DO rest nor peace, thinking over his broth- 
er's son, and the great wroug he has done 
him." 

** Let him think of the greater wrong he 
has done me ! — of my youth that he has 
wasted, and my manhood lost and ship- 
wrecked. But for him and his weak ambi- 
tion, I had belonged to a party who would 
have prized my ability and rewarded my 
courage. I would not find myself at thirty 
brigaded with a set of low-hearted priests 
and seminarists, who have no other weapons 
than treachery, nor any strategy but lies. If 
I have squandered his fortune, he has beg- 
gared me in reputation. He does not seem 
to remember these things. As to him whom 
he would prefer to me and make his heir, I 
have seen him." 

" You have seen him, Norman ! When? 
— where? — how?" cried she, in wild im- 
patience. 

** Yes, I even had a plan to let the uncle 
meet his promising nephew. I speculated 
on bringing together two people more made 
for mutual detestation than any other two in 
Europe." 

** It would have been a rash venture ! " said 
she, fiercely. 

** If you mean for me, that was the very 
reason I thought of it. What other game 
than the rash one is open to a man like me ? " 

** Who ever had the safer road to fortune 
if he could have walked with the commonest 
prudence?" said she, bitterly. 

* * How can you say that ? Talk of prudence 
to the man who has no fortune, no family, 
not even a name — no ! " cried he, fiercely ; 
<< for by the first Maitland I met I might be 
challenged to say from what stock I came 
He could have saved me from all this. Noth- 
ing was ever easier. You yourself asked, — 
ay, begged this. You told me you begged 
it on your knees ; and, I own, if I never for 
gave him for refusing, I have never forgiven 
you for the entreaty." 

•* And I would do it again to-day ! " cried 
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she, passionately. " Let him but acknowledge 
you, Norman, and he may turn me out upon 
the world houseless and a beggar, and I will 
bless him for it ! " 

*< What a curse is on the bastard ! " broke 
he out in a savage vehemence, ^' if it robs him 
of every rightful sentiment, and poisons even 
a mother's love. Do not talk to me this way* 
or you will drive me mad ! " 

** Oh, Norman ! my dear, dear Norman ! " 
cried she, passionately ; ** it is not yet toe 
late." 

"Too late for what?" 

<* Not too late to gain back his favor. 
When he saw the letter in the king's hand, 
calling you Count of Amalfi, he said, ' This 
looks ill for the monarchy. I have a Scotdi 
earldom myself in my family, granted by an- 
other king the day after he had lost his own 
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crown.' Try, then, if you cannot rally to 
the cause those men who are so much undei 
your influence that, as you have often told 
me, they only wanted to be assured of youx 
devotion to pledge their own. If he could 
believe the cause triumphant, there is nothing 
he would not do to uphold it." 

"Yes," said he, thoughtfully, "there 
never lived the man who more worshipped 
success ! The indulgences that he heaped 
upon myself were merely offerings to a ca- 
reer of insolent triumph." 

" You never loved him, Norman," said she, 
sadly. 

" Love had no share in the compact be- 
tween us. He wanted to maintain a cause 
which, if successful, must exclude from power 
in England the men who had insulted him, 
and turned him out of office. I wanted some 
one who could afford to pay my debts, and 
leave me free to contract more. But why 
talk to you about these intrigues? — once 
more, will he see me ? " 

She shook her head slowly in dissent. 
" Could you not write to him, Norman?" 
said she at last. 

" "I will not write to a man under the same 
roof as myself. I have some news for him," 
added he, " if he cares to buy it by an audi- 
ence ; for I suppose he would make it an 
audience," and the last word he gave with 
deep scorn. 

" Let me bring him the tidings." 

" No, he shall hear them from myself, or 
not hear them at all. I want this villa ! " 
cried he, passionately — " I want the title to 
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sell it, and pay off a debt that is crushing 
me. Go, then, and say I have something of 
importance enough to have brought me down 
some hundred miles to tell him something 
that deeply concerns the cause he cares for, 
and to which bis cojinsel would be invalua- 
ble." 

•' And this is true?" 

" Did I ever tell you a falsehood, mother ? " 
asked he, in a voice of deep and sorrowful 
meaning. 

*< I "will go," said she, after a few moments 
of thought, and left the room. Maitland 
took a bottle of some essenced water from 
the table and bathed his forehead. He had 
been more agitated than ho cared to confess ; 
and now that he was alone, and, as he believed, 
unobserYed, his features betrayed a deep de- 
pression. As he sat with his head leaning 
on both hands, the door opened. << Come," 
«id she, gently, — " come ! " He arose and 
followed her. No sooner was all quiet around 
than M'Caskey rowed swiftly back to his 
quarters, and, packing up hastily his few ef- 
fects, made with all speed for the little bay, 
where was the village he had passed on his 
arrival, and through which led ^he road to 
Beggio. That something was ** up " at Na- 
ples he was now certain, and he resolved to 
be soon on the field ; whoever the victors, 
they would want him. 

On the third evening he entered the capi- 
tal, and made straight for Gaffarelli's house. 
He met the count in the doorway. " The 
man 1 wanted," said he, as he saw the ma- 
jor. '* Go into my study and wait for me." 
" What has happened ? " asked M'Caskey, 
io a whisper. 

* » Everything. The king is dead . ' ' 

CHAPTER XLII. 
MASK LYLE'S letter. 

Thb following letter was received at Lyle 
Abbey shortly after the events recorded in 
our last chapter had happened. It was from 
Mark Lyle to his sister, Mrs. Traflford : — 

** Hotel Victoria, Naples. 
" My dear Alice, — While 1 was cursing 
my bad luck at being too late for the P. and 
0. steamer at Marseilles, your letter arrived 
deciding me to come on here. Nothing was 
ever more fortunate ; first of all, I shall be able 
k to catch tho Austrian Lloyds at Ancona, and 
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and, secondly, I have perfectly succeeded — at 
least I hope iso — in the commission you gave 
me. For five mortal days I did nothing but 
examine villas. I got a list of full fifty, but in 
the course of a little time, the number filtered 
down to ten possible, and came at last, to 
three that one could pronounce fairly habita 
ble. To have health in this climate^— that is 
to say, to escape malaria-^you must abjure 
vegetetion ; and the only way to avoid ter- 
tian is to book yourself for a sunstroke. 
These at least were my experiences up to 
Tuesday last ; for all the salubrious spots 
along the sea-shore had been long since 
seized on either by the king or the church, 
and every lovely point of view was certain to 
be crowned by a royal villa or a monastery. 
I was coming back then on Tuesday, very 
disconsolate indeed from a long day's firuit- 
less search, when I saw a perfect gem of a 
place standing on tho extreme point of a prom- 
ontory near Caserta. It was of course 
* royal,' — at least it belonged to a Count 
d'Amc^lfi, which title was borne by some 
younger branch of the Bourbons ; yet as it 
was untenanted, and several people were 
working in the gardens, I ventured in to 
have a look at it. I will not attempt descrip- 
tion, but just say that both within and with- 
out it realizes all I ever dreamed or imagined 
of an Italian villa. Marble and frescoes and . 
fountains, terraces descending to the sea, and 
gardens a wilderness of orange and magno- 
lia, and grand old rooms, the very air of 
which breathed splendor and magnificence ; 
but a quoi bon ? dear Alice. It was a * Pal- 
azzo tto reale,' and one could only gaze envi- 
ously at delights they could not hope to 



** Seeing my intense admiration of the 
place, the man who showed me around it 
said, as I was coming away, that it was ru- 
mored that the count would not be indis- 
posed to sell the property. I know enough 
of Italians to be aware that when a stranger 
supposed to be rich — all English are in this 
category— is struck with anything,— picture, 
house, or statue, — the owner will always part 
with it at tenfold its value. Half out of cu- 
riosity, half to give myself the pretext for 
another morning's ramble over the delicious 
place, I asked where I could learn any details 
as to the value, and received an address as 
follows, "Count Carlo Caffarelli, Villino 
reach Alexandria in good time .or the mail ; { della Boschetta, Chiaja, Naples." Caffiirelli 
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* 

I at once remembered as the name of Malt- 
land's friend, and in^his found another rea- 
son for calling on him, since I had totally 
failed in all my attempts to discover M. either 
in London, Paris, or even here. 

** The same evening I went there, and 
found Count Ca£&rclli in one of those fairy- 
tale little palaces v^hich this country abounds 
in. He had some friends at dinner, but on 
reading my name, recognized me, and came 
out with a most charming politeness to press 
me to join his party. It was no use refusing ; 
the Italian persuasiveness has that element 
of the irresistible about it that one cannot 
oppose ; and I soon found myself smoking 
my cigar in a company of half a dozen peo- 
ple who treated me as an intimate friend. 

" I may amuse you some day by some of 
the traits of their bonhommie. 1 must now 
confine myself to our more immediate inter- 
ests. Caffiirelli , when he found that I wanted 
some information about the villa, drew his 
arm within my own, and, taking me away 
from the rest, told me in strictest confidence 
that the villa was Maitland's, — Maitland l^e- 
ing the Conte d'Amalfi, — the title having been 
conferred by the late king, one of the very 
last acts of his life. 

** * And Maitland,' said I, scarcely recover- 
ing from my astonishment, — * where is he 
now?' 

" * Within a few yards of you,' said he, 
turning and pointing to the closed jalousies of 
a room that opened on a small separately en- 
closed garden ; < he is there.' 

<* There was something like secrecy, mys- 
tery at least, in his manner as he said this, 
that prevented my speaking for a moment, 
and he went on : < Yes, Maitland is in that 
room, stretched on his bed, poor fellow ; he 
has been severely wounded in a duel which, 
had I been there, should never have been 
fought. All this, remember, is in confidence ; 
for it is needless to tell you Maitland is one 
of those men who hate being made gossip of; 
and I really believe that his wound never gave 
him one-half the pain that he felt at the bare 
possibility of his adventure being made town- 
talk. So well have we managed hitherto, 
that of the men you see here to-night — all of 
them intimate with him — one only knows 
that his illness is not a malaria fever.' 

** * But can you answer for the same pru- 
dence an(i reserve on the part of the other 
principal? ' 



'< < We have secured it, for the time at 
least, by removing him from Naples ; and as 
the laws here are very severe against duel- 
ling, his own safety will suggest silence.' 

< < < Do you think Maitland would see me ? ' 

<' * I suppose he will be delighted to see 
you ; but I will ascertam that without letting 
him know that I have already told you he was 
here. Remember, too, if he should receive 
you, drop nothing about the duel or the 
wound. Allude to his illness as fever, and 
leave to himself entirely the option of telling 
you the true story or not.' 

" After a few more words of caution, — lees 
needed, if he only had knovm how thorough- 
ly ; I understood his temper and disposition,— 
he loft me. He ¥ras back again in less than 
&Ye minutes, and, taking me by the arm, led 
me to Maitland's door. * There,' said he ; 
« go in ; he expects you.' 

'< It was only after a few seconds that I 
could see my way through the half-darkened 
room, but, guided by a weak voice saying, 
• Come on — here,' I approached a bed, on the 
outside of which in a loose dressing-gpvro, 
the poor fellow lay. 

" ' You find it hard to recognize me, Lyle,' 
said he, with an attempt to smile at tbo 
amazement which I could not by any effort 
repress ; for he was wasted to a shadow, his 
brown cheeks were sunken and sallow, and 
his dark, flashing eyes almost colorless. 

" * And yet,' added he, * the doctor lias 
just been complimenting me on mj improved 
looks. It seems I was more horrible yester- 
day,' I don't remember what I said, but he 
thanked me and pressed my hand, — a great 
deal from him, for he is not certainly demon- 
strative; and then he pressed me to tell 
about you all, — how you were, and what do- 
ing. He inquired so frequently, and recurred 
so often to Bella, that I almost suspected 
something between them, — though, after all, 
I ought to have known that this was a con- 
quest above Bella's reach,— the man who 
might any day choose from the highest in 
Europe. 

'' ' Now a little about yourself, Maitland,' 
said I. < How long have you been ill? ' 

<< < This is the seventeenth day,^ said he, 
sighing. ' Caffiirelli of course told you fever ; 
but here it is,' and he turned on his side 
and sliowed me a great mass of appliances 
and bandages. 'I have been wounded. I 
went out with a fellow whom none of my 
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friends woald consent to mj meeting, and I 
was obliged to take my yalet Fenton for my 
second, and he, not much versed in these 
matters, accepted the Neapolitan sword in- 
stead of the French one. I had not touched 
one these eight years. At all events, my an- 
tagonist was an expert swordsman, — I sus- 
pect, in this style of fencing, more than my 
equal ; he certainly was cooler, and took a 
iixmst I gave him through the fore-arm with- 
out ever ovming he was wounded till he saw 
me&U.' 

« « Plucky fellow,' muttered I. 

** ' Yes, pluck he has unquestionably ; nor 
did he behave badly when all was over ; for 
though it was as much as his neck was worth 
to do it, he offered to support me in the car- 
riage all the way back to Naples.' 

" « That was a noble offer,' said I. 

" • And there never was a less noble an- 
tagonist ! ' qried Maitland, with a bitter 
laugh. ' Indeed, if it ever should get abroad 
that I crossed swords with him , it would go 
near to deny me the power of demanding 
a similar satisfaction from one of my own 
lank to-morrow. Do not ask me who he is, 
Lyle ; do not question me about the quarrel 
iteelf. It is the thinking, the brooding over 
these things as 1 lie here, that makes this bed 
a torture to me. The surgeon and his probes 
are not pleasant visitors ; but I welcome them 
when they divert my thoughts from these 
Biasings.' 

" I did my best to rally him, and get him 
to talk of the future, when he should be up 
and about again. I almost thought I had 
done him some little good, when Caffarelli 
eame in to warn me that the doctors were im- 
perative against his receiving any visitors, and 
I had been there then full two hours ! 

" * I have told Lyle,' said he, as we were 
leaving the room, < that you must let him 
come and see me to-morrow ; there are other 
things I want to talk over with him.' 

<* It was high time I should have left him, 
for his fever was now coming on, and Oaffii- 
relli told me that he raved throughout the 
whole night, and talked incessantly of places 
which, even in a foreign pronunciation, I 
knew to be in our own neighborhood in Ire- 
land. The next day I was not admitted to 
see him. The day after that I was only suf- 
fered to pass a few minutes beside his bed, on 
condition, too, that he should not be allowed 
to speak ; and to-day, as it is my last in Na- 



ples, I have been with him for above an hour. 
I am certain, my dear Alice, that there is 
something at least in my suspicion about 
Bella , from what took place to-day . Hearing 
that I was obliged to leave to-night to catch 
the steamer at Ancona, he said, < Lyle, I 
shall want a few minutes with you, all alone 
though, before you leave.' He said this be- 
cause either the doctor or Cafiarelli, or both, 
have been with us since our first meeting. 
* Don't look gloomy, old fellow,' he added ; 
' I'm not going to speak about my will. It 
is rather of life I mean to talk, and what to 
do with life to make it worth living for. 
Meanwhile, Caffarelli has been telling me of 
your hunt afler a villa. There is mine — the 
Torricella — take it. Carlo says you were 
greatly struck with it; and as it is really 
pretty, and inhabitable, too, a thing rare 
enough with villas, I insist upon your offer- 
ing it to your family. There's a sort of sum- 
mer-house or ^ Belvidere " on the extreme 
point of the rock, with half a dozen little 
rooms ; I shall keep that for myself ; but tell 
Lady Lyle \ shall not be a troublesome visit- 
or. It will be the rarest of all events to see 
mo there ; for I shall not be long in Italy.' 1 
was eager to ask why, or whither he was 
turning his steps ; but he was never one to 
stand much questioning, and in his present 
state it would have been dangerous to cross 
him. By way of saying something, — any- 
thing at the moment,-rpI asked how were 
things going on here politically. He laughed 
his usual little quiet laugh, and called out to 
Cafiarelli, who stood in the window. * Come 
here, Carlo, and tell Lyle how we are getting 
on here. He wants to know if the ammu- 
nition has been yet served«out for the bom- 
bardment ; or are you waiting for the barri- 
cades?' He jumped up in his bed as he 
spoke, and then fell back again. The doctor 
ran hastily over, and cried out, • That's ex- 
actly what I said would come of it ! There's 
hemorrhage again ! ' And so we were turned 
out of the room, and the other doctors were 
speedily summoned, and it was only an hour 
ago I heard that he was going on favorably, 
but that in future a strict interdict should be 
put upon all visits, and none admitted to hin» 
but his physicians. Seeing this, there was 
no use deferring my departure, which would, . 
besides, place my commission in jeopardy. I 
have already outstayed my leave by two 
mails. 
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. << Caffiurelli is to write to yon aboat the 
villa, and take all jour direotionB about get- 
ting it in order for your arrival. He says 
that there is only too much furniture ; and 
as there are something like eighty odd rooms 
— it is called Palazzotto, a diminutive for 
palace ! — the chances are that even you will 
have space enough for what you call * to 
turn round in.' I am in no dread of your 
being disappointed in it, and I repeat once 
more, it is the most exquisitely beautiful 
spot I ever saw. I would rather own it than 
its larger brother, the great kingly palace on 
the opposite side of the bay. 

*< I lefl my card at the Legation for your 
friend Mr. Damer; but he has not returned 
my visit. I own I had no pecub'ar anxiety 
to know him. Maitland could only say that 
he * was not an ill-natured fellow, and per- 
haps a shade smarter than his colleagues.' 

'' Cafifarelli promises to keep you informed 
about poor Maitland, of wkom, notwith- 
standing all the doctors say, I do not augur 
too favorably. On every account, whether 
you really avail yourselves of it or not, do 
not refuse his offer of the villa ; it would 
give him the deepest pain and mortification, 
knowing how I had fixed upon it before I 
heard of his being the owner. I am very 
sorry to leave him, and sorrier that I have 
not heard what he was so eager to tell me. 
£ shall be very impatient till I hear from you, 
and know whether you concur in my conjec- 
ture or not. 

** The king sent twice to-day to inquire 
after M., and has already announced his in- 
tention to come in person, so soon as the doc- 
tors deem such a visit safe. To see the 
names that were Jeft to-day with the porter, 
you would say it was one of the first men in 
Europe was causing all this public anxiety. 

^< I trust, my dear Alice, you will be sat- 
isfied with this long-winded epistle, — the last, 
probably, you will get from me till I reach 
Calcutta. I had intended to have given you 
all the gossip of this pleasant place, which, 
even on the verge, as some think, of a revo- 
lution, has time and to spare for its social 
delinquencies ; but Maitland has so engrossed 
my thoughts that he has filled my letter ; and 
yet I have not told you one tithe of what I 
have heard about him from his friend Cafia- 
relli. Indeed, in his estimation, M. has no 
equal living; he is not alone the cleverest, 
boldest, and most accomplished of men, but 
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truest and the best^hearted. I sat late into the 
night last jiight listening to traits of his gen- 
erosity ,—^the poor people he has helped, the 
deserving creatures he had succored, and 
the earnest way he had pressed claims on the 
ministry for wretched families who had been 
friendless without him. I was dying to ask 
other questions about him ; but I did not ven- 
ture, and yet the man puzzles me more than 
ever. Once, indeed, Caffeirelli seemed on the 
verge of telling me something. I had asked 
what Maitland meant by saying that he 
should probably soon quit Italy? 'Ah,' 
replied Caffarelli, laughing, 'then he has 
told you of that mad scheme of his ; but of 
all things in the world, why go into the ser- 
vice of a Bey of Tunis? ' « A Bey of Tu- 
nis ! ' cried I, in such evident astonishment 
as showed I had heard of the project for 
the first time. ' Of course it was but a 
jest,' said Cafiarelli, catching himself up 
quickly. ' The present Bey and Maitland 
lived together in Paris in their early days; 
and I have seen scores of letters entreating 
Maitland to come to Tunis, and offering him 
the command of a division, the place of s 
minister,— anything, in fiict, that might be 
supposed to tempt him. You may imagioe 
yourself how likely it is that a man with all 
Europe at his feet would consent to finisii 
his life in an African banishment.' 

'' If I could only have one week more here, 
I feel certain that Caffarelli would tell me 
everything that I want to learn ; but I most 
up and away. My servant is already hany- 
ing down my baggage, and 1 have not more 
time than to send my loves to you all. 
" Yours always, 

" Maek Ltlb. 

" P. S.— Caff, is just the fellow to be made 
very useful, and likes it; so don't scruple to 
write to him as fully as you please. He hafl 
already told me of a first-rate chief-Bemnt» 
a Maestro di Casa, for you ; and, in feet, 
only commision him, and he'll improvise 
you a full household ready for your amvai' 
Ado!" 

CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE MAJOR AT BAOEN. 

" You will please to write your name there, 
sir," said a clerk from behind a wooden raii« 
ing to a fierce-looking little man in a frogged 
coat and a gold-bande(\cap, in the busy bank- 
room of P&rodi at Genoa. 
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'* And my qaalities?'' asked the other, 
.ughtily. 

** As yoa please, sir." 
The stranger took the pen, and wrote 
Milo M'Caskej, Count of the two Sicilies, 
night of various orders, and Knight-posta- 
te of St. John of Jerusalem," etc, etc. 
<* Tour Excellency has not added your ad- 
■ess," said the clerk, obsequiously. 
*' The Tuileries when in Paris, Zarkoe-Ze- 
e when in Russia. Usually incog, in Eng- 
nd, I reside in a cottage near Osborne. 
rhen at this side of the Alps, wherever be 
le royal residence of the sovereign in the 
ty I chance to be in.*' He turned to retire, 
id then, suddenly wheeling round, said. 
Forward any letters that may come for me 
> my relative, who is now at the Trombetta, 
urin." 

** Your Excellency has forgotten to mention 
lis name." 

**So I have," said he, with a careless 
augh. <* It is somewhat new to me to be in 
i town where I am unknown. Address my 
letters to the care of His Highness the Duke 
of Lauenburg-Gluckstein ; " and with a little 
g^turc of bis hand, to imply that he did not 
exact any royal honors at his departure, he 
strutted out of the bank and down the street. 
Few met or passed without turning to re- 
mark him, such was the contrast between 
iuB stature and his gait ; for while considcr- 
ibly below the middle size, there was an in- 
nlent pretension in his swagger, — a defiant 
unpertinence in the stare of his fiery eyes, 
^t seemed to seek a quarrel with each that 
looked at him. His was indeed that sense of 
overflowing prosperity, that, if it occasion- 
% inclines the right-minded to a feeling of 
S^atitado and thankfulness, is just as certain 
to impel the men of a different stamp to feats 
of aggressiveness and insolence. Such was 
indeed his mood, and be would have 
bailed as the best boon of Fate, the occasion 
^or a quarrel and a duel. 

The contempt he felt for the busy world 
that moved by, too deep in its own cares to 
interpret the defiance he threw around him, 
BO elevated him that he swaggered along as 
if the flagway were all his own. 

Was he not triumphant. What had not 
;0De well with him? Gold in his pocket, 
uocess in a personal combat with a man so 
ighly placed that it was a distinction to him 
»r life to have encountered : the very per- 
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emptory order he received to quit Napli^ at 
once was a recognition of his importance 
that actually overwhelmed him with delight : 
and he saw in the vista before him the time 
whep men would stop at the windows of 
print-shops to gaze on the features of <* Le 
fameux M'Caskey." 

There was something glorious in his self- 
conceit ; for there was nothing he would not 
dare to achieve that estimation which he had 
already conceived of his own abilities. At 
the time I now speak of, there was a mo- 
mentary lull in the storm of Italian politics 
caused by Count Cavour's crafty negotiations 
with the Neapolitan Government, — nego- 
tiations solely devised to induce that false 
sense of security which was to end in down- 
fall and ruin. Whether M^Caskey had any 
forebodings of what was to come or not, he 
knew well that it was not the moment for 
men like himself to be needed. <* When the 
day of action comes, will come the question, 
« Where is M'Caskey ? ' Meanwhile I will 
be off to Baden. I feel as though I ought to 
break the bank." 

To Baden he went. How many are there 
who can recall that bustling, pretentious, 
over-dressed little fellow, who astonished the 
pistol-gallery by his shooting, and drove the 
poor maitre d^armes to the verge of despair 
by his skill with the rapier, and then swag- 
gered into the play-room to take the first 
chair he pleased, only too happy if he could 
provoke any to resent it. How he frowned 
down the men and ogled the women ; smil- 
ing blandly at the beauties that passed, as 
though in recognition of charms their owners 
might well feel proud of^ for they had capti- 
vated a M'Caskey ! How sumptuous, too, his 
dinner ; how rare and curious his wines ; how 
obsequious were they who waited on him ; 
what peril impended over the man that asked 
to be served before him ! 

Strong men, — men in all the vigor of their 
youth and strength, — men of honor and men 
of tried courage, passed and repassed, looked 
at, but never dreamed of provoking him. Ab- 
surd as he was in dress, ridiculous in his 
overweening pretension, not one ventured 
on the open sneer at what each in his secret 
heart despised for its vulgar insolence. And 
what a testimony to pluck was there in all 
this! for to what other quality in such a 
man's nature had the world consented to have 
paid homage? 
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Not one of those who made way for him 
would have stooped to know him. There 
was not a man of those who controlled his 
gravity to respect a degree of absurdity ac- 
tually laughable, who would have accepted 
his acquaintance at any price ; and yet for 
all that, he moved amongst them there, ex- 
acting every deference that was accorded to 
the highest, and undeniably inferior to none 
about him. 

What becomes of the cant that classes the 
courage of men with the instincts of the low- 
est brutes in presence of a fact like this? 
or must we not frankly own that, in the re- 
i^)ect paid to personal daring, we read the 
avowal that, however constituted men may be, 
courage is a quality that all must reverence? 

Not meeting with the resistance he had 
half hoped for, denied none of the claims he 
preferred, M'Caskey became bland and cour- 
teous. He vouchsafed a nod to the crou- 
pier at the play-table, and manifested, by a 
graceful gesture as he took his seat, that the 
company need not rise, as he deigned to join 
them. 

In little more than a week after his arriv- 
al he had become famous ; he was splendid, 
too, in his largesses to waiters and lackeys ; 
and it is a problem that might be somewhat of 
a puzzle to resolve, how far the sentiments 
of the very lowest class can permeate the 
rank above them, and make themselves felt 
in the very highest ; for this very estimation, 
thus originating, grew at last to be at least 
partially entertained by others of a very su- 
perior station. It was then that men dis- 
cussed with each other who was this strange 
count — of what nation ? Five modern lan- 
guages had he been heard to talk in, with- 
out a flaw even of accent. What country 
he served? Whence and what his resour- 
ces? It was when newspaper correspondents 
began vaguely to hint at an interesting 
stranger, whose skill in every weapon was 
only equalled by his success at play, etc., 
that he disappeared as suddenly as he had 
come, but not without leaving ample matter 
for wonder in the telegraphic despatch he 
sent off a few hours before starting, and 
which, in some form more or less garbled, 
was currently talked of in society. It was 
addressed to M. Mocquard, Tuileries, Paris, 
and in these words , " Tell the E. I shall 
meet him at Compiegne on Saturday." 

Could anything be more delightfully inti- 



mate? While the crafty idlers of Baden 
were puzzling their heads as* to who he 
might be who could thus write to an impe- 
rial secretary, the writer was travelling at all 
speed through Switzerland, but so totally 
disguised in appearance that not even the eye 
of a detective could have discovered in the 
dark-haired, black-bearded, and sedate-look- 
ing Colonel Chamberlayne the fiery-faoed 
and irascible Count M'Caskey. 

A very brief telegram in a cipher well 
known to him was the cause of his sudden 
departure. It ran thus : '' Wanted at Cham- 
bery in all haste." And at Chambery, at 
the Golden Lamb, did he arrive with a speed 
which few save himself knew how to com- 
pass. Scarcely had he entered the arched 
doorway of the inn than a traveller, pre- 
ceded by his luggage, met him. They bowed 
as people do who encounter in a passage, 
but without acquaintance ; and yet in that 
brief courtesy the stranger had time to slip a 
letter into M'Caskey's hand, who passed in 
with all the ease and unconcern imaginable. 
Having ordered dinner, he went to his room 
to dress, and then, locking his door, he read, — 

** The Cabinet courier of the English Gov- 
ernment will pass Chambery on the night of 
Saturday the 18th, or on the morning of Sun- 
day the 19 th. He will be the bearer of three 
despatch-baffs, two large and one small one, 
bearing the letters F. 0. and the number 18 
on it. You are to possess yourself of this, 
if possible ; the larger bags are not required. 
If you succeed, make for Naples by whatever 
route you deem best and speediest, bearing 
in mind that the loss may possibly be known 
at Turin within a brief space. 

<< If the contents be as suspected, and all 
goes well, you are a made man. C. C." 

M'Caskey read this over three several 
times, dwelling each time on the same places, 
and then he arose and walked leisurely up 
and down the room. He then took out his 
guide-book and saw that a train started for 
St. Jean de Maurienne at six, arriving at 
eight, — a short train, not in correspondence 
with any other ; and as the railroad ended 
there, the remainder of the journey, includ- 
ing the passage of Mont Cenis, must be per- 
formed by carriage. Of course, it was in 
this short interval the feat must be accom- 
plished, if at all. 

The waiter announced *< his Excellen- 
cy's " dinner while he thus cogitated, and he 
descended and dined heartily ; he even: or. 
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red a bottle of very rare ohambertin, which 
)od at eighteen francs in the carte. He 
)ped bis wine at his ease ; he had full an 
•or before the train started, and he had 
ne for reflection as well as enjoyment. 
You are to possess yourself of this," mut- 
red be, reading from a turned-down part 
the note — " had you been writing to any 
her man in Europe, Signer Conte Cafla- 
lli,you would have been profuse enough of 
)ur directions : you would have daid, ' You 
e to shoot this fellow — you are to waylay 
m — you are to have him attacked and come 
bis rescue,' and a score more of suchlike 
ntrivances : but — to me — to me — there was 
»ne of t^is. It was just as Bonaparte said 
Dessaix at Marengo, — < Bide through the 
ntre ' — he never added how. A* made 
an ! I should think so ! The man has been 
ade some years since, sir. Another bottle, 
alter, and mind that it be not shaken. Who 
as it — I can't remember — stopped a Bus- 
lan courier with despatches for Constant!- 
lople? Ay, to be sure, it was Long Welles- 
ey ; he told me the story himself. It was 
k clumsy trick, too ; he upset his sledge in 
the snow, and made off with the bags, and 
gpt great credit for the feat at home.'* 

*' The train will start in a quarter of an 
hour, sir," said the waiter. 

•* Not if I am not ready, my good fellow," 
Baidthe major , << though now I see nothing 
to detain me, and I will go." 

Alone in his first-class, he had leisure to 

tbbk over his plans. Much depended on 

who might be the courier. Qe knew most of 

them well, and speculated on the peculiar 

tnuts of this or that. " If it be Bromley, 

^ will have his own caliche ; Airlie will be 

^or the cheap thing, and take the diligence ; 

^'idPoynder will be on the look-out for some 

^e to join him, and pay half the post-horses 

*^all the postilions. There are half a dozen 

^oreof these fellows on this « dodge,' but I 

^cfythe craftiest of them to know me now :" 

*Qdhe took out a little pocket-glass, and gaz- 

^ complacently at his features. ** Colonel 

^oore Chamberlayne, A. D. C, on his way 

^ Corfu, with despatches for the Lord High 

Commissioner. A very soldierlike fellow 

^0," added he, arranging his whiskers, 

** but, I shrewdly suspect, a bit of a Tartar. 

^es, that's the ticket," added he, with a smile 

It his image in the glass, — <* despatches of 

;reat importance for Storks at Corfu." 
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Arrived at St. Jean, he learned that the iqp,TX- 
train from France did not arrive till 11.20, 
ample time for all his arrangements. He also 
learned that the last English messenger bad 
left his caliche at Susa, and, except one 
light carriage with room for only two, there 
was nothing on that sid^ of the mountain 
but the diligence. This conveyance he at once 
secured, ordering the postilion to be in the 
saddle and ready to start, if necessary, when 
the mail-train came in. "It is just pos- 
sible," said he, " that the friend I am ex- 
pecting may not arrive, in which case I shall 
await the next train ; but if he comes, you 
inust drive your best, my man ; for I shall 
want to catch the first train for Susa in the 
morning." Saying this, he retired to his 
room where he had many things to do,-^so 
many, indeed, that he had but just completed 
them when the shriek of the engine an- 
nounced that the train was coming ; the min- 
ute after, the long line dashed into the station 
and came to a stand. • 

CHAPTEB XLTV. 
THE messenger's FIRST JOURNEY. 

As the train glided smoothly into the sta- 
tion, M'Caskey passed down the platform peer- 
ing into each carriage, as if in search of an 
expected friend . * * Not come , ' ' muttered he , 
in a voice of displeasure loud enough to be 
heard by the solitary first-class passenger, 
who soon after emerged with some enormous 
bags of white linen massively sealed, and 
bearing addresses in parchment. 

" I beg pardon," said M'Caskey, approach- 
ing and touching his hat in salute. 

** Are you with despatches ? " 

" Yes," said the other in some astonish- 
ment at the question. 

** Have you a bag for me ? " and then sud- 
denly correcting himself with a little smile 
at the error of his supposing he must be uni- 
versally known, added " I mean for the Hon. 
Colonel Chamberlayne." 

" I have nothing that is not addressed to 
a legation," said the other, trying to pass on. 

" Strange ! they said I should receive some 
further instructions by the first messenger. 
Sorry to have detained you — good-evening." 

The young man — for he was young — was 
already too deep in an attempt to inquire in 
French after a carriage to hear the last 
words, and continued to ask various inatten- 
tive bystanders certain questions about a 
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caleche that ought to have been left by some- 
body in Bomebody's care for the use of some- 
body else. 

*' Is it true, can you tell me? " said he, 
running after M'Caskey. " They say that 
there is no conyeyance here oyer the mountain 
except the diligence." 

*' I belieyo it is quite true," said the 
"colonel," gravely. 

*' And they say, too, that the diligence 
never, at this season, arrives in time to catch 
the early train at — I forget the place." 

«* AtSusa?" 

»* Yes, that's it." 

" They arc perfectly correct in all that ; and 
knowing it so well, and as my despatches are 
urgent, I sent on my own light carriage here 
from Geneva." 

*• And have you despatches too? " asked 
the other, whom we may as well announce to 
the reader as Tony Butler. ** Have you de- 
spatches too? " cried he, in great delight at 
meeting something like a colleague. 

*' Yes, I take out the orders for the Lord 
High Commissioner to Corfu. I am the head 
of the staff there." 

Tony bowed in recognition of the announced 
rank, and said, quietly, <* My name is Butler. 
I am rather new to this sort of thing, and 
never crossed the Alps in my life." 

*' I'll give you a lift, then ; for I have a spare 
place. My servant has gone round with my 
heavy baggage by Trieste, and I have a seat 
to spare." 

<^ This is most kind of you ; but I scarcely 
dare put you to such inconvenience." 

** Don't talk of that. We are all in the 
same boat. It's my luck to have this to 
offer to-day; it will be yours to-morrow. 
What's your destination ? " 

" First Turin, then Naples ; but I believe I 
shall have no delay at Turin, and the Naples 
bags are the most urgent ones." 

" Is there anything going on down there, 
then ? " asked M'Caskey, carelessly. 

'* I suspect there must be ; for three of our 
fellows have been sent there — I am the fourth 
—within a fortnight." 

" A country that never interested me. 
Take a cigar. Are you ready, ot do you 
want to eat something ? " 

** No, I am quite ready, and only anxiqus 
not to be late for this first train. The fact is, 
it's all a new sort of life to me, and as I am a 
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wretchedly bad Frenchman, I don't get on too 
weU." 

« The great secret is, be perenaptory, never 
listen to excuses, tolerate no explanations. 
That's my plan. I pay liberally ; but I insist 
on haying what I want." 

They were now seated, and dashing along 
at all the speed and with all the noise of four 
wiry posters, and M'Caskey went on to de- 
scribe how with that system of united des- 
potism and munificence he had travelled over 
the whole globe' with success. As for the an- 
ecdotes he told, they embraced every land 
and sea ; and there was scarcely an event of 
momentous importance of the last quarter of 
a century of which he had not some ourioas 
private details. He was the first man to idis- 
cover the plans of Russia on the Pruth. It 
was he found out Louis Philippe's intrigue 
about the Spanish marriages. " If yon fed 
interest in this sort of thing," said he, care- 
lessly, ^* just tell the fellows at home to show 
you the blue-book with Chamberlayne's cor- 
respondence. It is private and confidential ; 
but, as a friend of mine, yon can see it." 
And what generosity of character he had ! he 
had let Seymour carry off all the credit of that 
detection of Russia. "To bo sure," added he, 
" one can't forget old times, and Seymou^ 
' was my fag at Eton." It was he, too, 
counselled Lord Elgin to send off the troops 
from China to Calcutta to assist in repressing 
the mutiny. " Elgin hesitated ; he couldn't 
make up his mind ; he thought this at one 
moment and that the next ; and he sent for 
me at last and said, * George, I want a bit of 
advice from you . ' * I know what you mean , ' 
said I, stopping him ; < send every man of 
them — don't hold back a drummer.' I will 
say," he added, " he had the honesty to own 
from whom he got that counsel, and he was 
greatly provoked when he found I oould not 
be included in the vote of thanks of the House. 
< Confound their etiquette,' said he ; ' it is 
due to George, and he ought to have it.' 
You don't know why I'm in such haste to 
Corfu now?" 

" I have not the faintest notion.'* 

" I will tell you ; first, because a man can 
always trust a gentleman ; secondly, it will 
be a matter of table-talk by the time you 
get back. The Tories are in need of the 
Radicals, and to buy their support intend to 
offer the throne of Greece, which 'will be va- 
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eant whenever we like, to Richard Cob- 
den." 
" How strange ! and would he accept it ? " 
'* Some say no ; /say yes ; and Louis Na- 
pcdeoDy who knows men thoroughly, agrees 
with me. * Mon cher Cham ' — he always 
called me Cham — talk as people will, it is a 
Texy pleasant thing to sit on a throne, and i^ 
ffoes far towards one's enjoyment of life to 
have so many people employed all day long 
to make it agreeable." ' If Tony thought at 
times that his friend was a little vainglorious, 
he ascribed it to the fact that any man so in- 
timate with the great people of the world, 
talking of them as his ordinary every-day ac- 
quaintances, might reasonably appear such 
to one as much removed from all such inter- 
coorse ad he himself was. That the man 
who c6uld say, ** Nesselrode, don't tell me,' 
or, " Rechberg, my good fellow, you are in 
error there ! '| should be now sitting beside 
him, sharing his sandwich with him, and giv- 
ing him to drink from his sherry-flask ; was 
not that glory enough to turn a stronger 
head than poor Tony 's ? Ah , my good reader, 
I know well that you would not have been 
caught by such blandishments. You have 
'' seen men and cities." You have been at 
courts, dined beside royalties, and been smiled 
on by sevene highnesses ; but Tony has not had 
your training ; he has had none of these ex- 
periences ; he has heard of great names just 
as he has heard of great victories. The illus- 
trious people of the earth are no more within 
the reach of his estimation than are the jewels 
of a Mogul's turban ; but it is all the more 
fascinating to him to sit beside one who 
"knows it all." 

Little wonder y then, if time sped rapidly 
and that he never knew weariness. Let him 
start what theme he might, speak of what 
land, what event, what person he pleased, 
the colonel was ready for him. It was mar- 
vellous indeed — so very marvellous that to a 
suspicious mind it might have occasioned dis- 
trust — with how many great men he had 
been at school, what shoals of distinguished 
fellows he had served with. With a subtle 
flattery, too, he let drop the remark, that he 
was not usually given to be so frank and 
communicative. ** }?he fact is," said he, 
<* young men are, for the most part, bad 
listeners to the experiences of men of my 
age ; they fancy that they know life as well 
if not better than ourselves, and that our 
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views are those of * bygones.' You^ how- 
ever, showed none of this spirit ; you were 
williug to hear and to learn from oi^ of 
whom it would be false modesty, were I not 
to say few know more of men and their 
doiugs." 

Now Tony liked this appreciation of him, 
and ho said to himself, " He is a clever fel- 
low, — not a doubt of it : he never saw me 
till this evening, and yet he knows me thor- 
oughly and well." Seeing how the colonel 
had met with everybody, he resolved he 
would get from him his opinion of some of 
his own friends, and to lead the way, asked 
if he was acquainted with the members of 
the English Legation at Turin. 

**I know Bathurst ; we were intimate," 
said he ; ** but we once were in love with the 
same woman, — the mother of ^n empress she 
is now — and as I rather * cut him out,' a 
coldness ensued, and somehow we never re- 
sumed our old footing. As for Croker, the 
Secretary, it was I got him that place." 

** And Damer — Skeff Damer — do you know 
him?" 

"I should think I do. I was his god- 
father." 

"He's the greatest friend I have in the 
world ! " cried Tony, in ecstasy at . thia 
happy accident. 

" I made him drop Chamberlayne. It 
was his second name, and I was vain enough 
to be annoyed that it was not his first. Is 
he here now?" 

" Yes, he is attached to the Legation, and 
sometimes here, and sometimes at Naples." 

" Then we'll make him give us a dinner 
to-day, for I shall refuse Bathurst : he is sure 
to ask me ; but you will tell Damer that we 
are both engaged to Aim." 

Tony only needed to learn the tie that 
bound his newly-made acquaintance with his 
dearest friend to launch freely out about him- 
self and his new fortunes ; he told all about 
the hard usage his father had met with, — the 
services he had rendered his country in In- 
dia and elsewhere, and the ungenerous re- 
quital he had met for them all. " That is 
why you see me here a messenger instead of 
being a soldier, like all my family for seven 
generations back. I wont say I like it, — 
that wouldn't be truQ ; but I do it because it 
happens to be one of the few things I can 
do." 
I " That's a mistake, sir," said the colonel, 
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fiercely, — < < a mistake thousands fall into every 
day. A man can make of life whatever he 
likeg, if only — mark me well — if only his will 
be strong enough." 

** If wishing would do it " — 

" Hold ! I'm not' talking of wishing ; 
schoolboys wish, pale-cheeked freshmen at 
college, goggle-eyed ensigns in marching '7a98ed 
regiments, wish. Men, real men, do not 
wish ; they will : that's all the difference. 
Strong men make a promise to themselves 
early in life, and they feel it a point of honor 
to keep it. As Rose said one day in the club 
at Calcutta, speaking of me, < He has got the 
Bath, just because he said he would get it.' " 

.** The theory is a very pleasant one." 

'* You can make the practice just as pleas- 
ant, if you like it. Whenever you take your 
next leave — thf y give you leave, don't they ? ' ' 

" Yes, three months ; we might have more, 
I believe, if we asked for it." 

** Well, come and spend your next leave 
with me at Corfu. You shall have some 
good shooting over in Albania, plenty of 
mess society, pleasant yachting, and you'll 
like our old Lord High ; he's stiff and cold 
at first, but, introduced by me, you'll be at 
once amongst the * most favored nations.' " 

'* I can't J;hank you enough for so kind 
a proposal," began Tony; but the other 
stopped him with, " Don't thank me, but 
help me to take care of this bag. It contains 
the whole fate of the Levant in its inside. 
Those sacks of yours — I suppose you know 
what they have for contents? " 

" No ; I have no idea what's in them." 

" Old blue-books and newspapers, nothing 
else; they're all make-believes, — a farce to 
keep up the notion that great activity pre- 
vails at the Foreign Office, and to fill up that 
paragraph in the newspapers, * Despatches 
were yesterday sent off to the Lord High 
Commissioner of the Bahamas,' or Her Ma- 
jesty's minister at Otaheite. Here we are 
at the rail now ; that's Susa. Be alive, for 
I see the smoke, and the steam must be up." 

They were just in time ; the train was ac- 
tually in motion when they got in, and as 
the colonel, who kept up a rapid conversa- 
tion with the station-master, informed Tony, 
nothing would have induced them to delay 
but having seen himself. - " They knew me," 
said he ; '' they remembered my coming down 
here last autumn with the Prince dc Carig- 
nan and Gavoor." And once more had Tony 



to thank his stars for having fallen into sudi 
companionship. 

As they glided along towards Turin, the . 
colonel told Tony that if he found the Weazk 
gunboat at Genoa, as he expected, waiting 
for him, he would set him, Tony, and his 
despatches, down safely at Naples, as he 
" on to Malta. " If it's the Growler,'* 
said he, ** I'll not promise you, because Hur- 
ton, the commander, is not in good-humor 
with me. I refused to recommend him the 
other day to the First Lord for promotion — 
say nothing about this to the fellows at the 
Legation; indeed, don't mention anything 
about me, except to Damer — for the dinner^ 
you know." 

'' I suppose I ought to go straight to the 
Legation at once,** said Tony, as they entered 
Turin ; '* my orders are to deliver the bags be- 
fore anything else." 

** Certainly ; let us drive there straight — 
there's nothing like doing things regularly ; 
I'm a martinet about all duty ; " and so they 
drove to the Legation, where Tony, throwing 
one large sack to the porter, shouldered the 
other himself, and passed in. 

** Holloa ! " cried the colonel ; "I'll give 
you ten minutes, and if you're not down by 
that time, I'll go off and order breakfast at 
the inn." 

** All right," said Tony ; " this fellow says 
that Damer is at Naples." 

'* I knew that," muttered the colonel to 
himself; and then added aloud, '' Be alive 
and come down as quick as you can; " be 
looked at his watch as he spoke ; it wanted 
five minutes to eight ; << at five minutes past 
eight the train should start for Genoa." 

He seized the small despatch- bag in his 
hand, and, telling the cabman to drive to the 
Hotel Feder and wait for him there, he made 
straight for the railroad. He was just in the 
nick ; and while Tony was impatiently pa- 
cing an ante-room of th^ Legation, the other 
was already some miles on the way to Genoa. 

At last, a very sleepy-looking attach^, in 
a dressing-gown and slippers, made his ap- 
pearance. " Nothing but these," said he, 
yawning and pointing to the great sacks. 

*' No ; nothing else for Turin." 

"Then 'why the did you knock me up— 

when it's only a shower-bath and Greydon's 
boot-trees?" 

How the did I know what was in 

them ? " said Tony, as angrily. 
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< ( Yoa must be precious green, then. When 
were you made?" 
'« When was I made? " 
<< Yes ; when were yoa named a messen- 
ger? " 
" Sometime in spring." 
"I thought you must be an infant, or 
you'd know that it's only the small bags are 
of any consequence." 

" Haye you anything more to say ? I want 
to get a bath and my breakfast." • 

*< I'ye a lot more to say, and I shall have 
to tell Sir Joseph you're here : and I shall 
have to sign your time-bill, and to see if you 
hayen't got something for Naples. You're 
for Naples ; aint you ? And I want to send 
Damer some cigars and a pot of caviare that's 
been here these two months, and that he must 
bave smelled from Naples." 

'< Then be hasty, for Heaven's sake, for I'm 
«tar?ing." 

"You're starving! how strange, and it 

only eight o'clock ! Why, we don't break- 

fast here till one, and I rarely eat anything." 

** So much the worse for you," said Tony, 

I gruffly. ' ' My appetite is excellent, if I only 

I had a chance to gratify it." 

" What's the news in town — is there any- 
thing stirring?" 
" Not as /know." 

<« Has Lumley engaged Teresina again? " 
" Never heard of her ! " 
" He ought ; tell him I said so. She's 
fifty times better than La Gradina. Our chef 
here," added he in a whisper, " says she has 
better legs than Pochini . ' ' 

** I am charmed to hear it. Would you 
just tell him that mine are getting very tired 
here?" 

'' Will Lawson pay that handicap to George 
Hobart?" 
Tony shook his head, to imply total igno- 
i ranoe of all concerned. 
i •* He needn't, you know ; at least Saville 
[ Harris refused to book up to Whitemare on 
exactly the same grounds. It was just this 
way: here was the winning-poSt — no, here ; 
that seal there was the grand stand ; when 
the mare came up, she was second. I don't 
think you care for racing, eh ? " 

"A steeple-chase; yes, particularly when 
I'm a rider. But what I care ihost for just 
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now is a plunge into cold water and a good 
breakfast." 

There was something actually touching in 
the commiserating look the attachd gave Tony 
as he turned away and left the room. What 
was the public service to come to if these 
were the fellows to be named as messengers ! 

In a few minutes he was back again in the 
room. ** Where's Naples? " asked he, curtly. 

" Where's Naples? Where it always 
was, I suppose," said Tony, doggedly, — ** in 
the gulf of that name." 

** I mean the bag, — the Naples bag ; it is 
under flying seal, and Sir Joseph wants to 
see the despatches." 

"Oh, that is below in the cab. I'll go 
down and fetch it," and without waiting for 
more he hastened down-stairs. The cab was 
gone. " Naturally enough," thought Tony, 
" he got tired waiting ; he's off to order 
breakfast." 

He hurried up-stairs again to report that a 
friend with whom he travelled had just driven 
away to the hotel with all the baggage. 

** And the bags ! " cried the other, in a 
sort of horror. 

** Yes, the bags, of course ; but I'll go af- 
ter him. What's the chief hotel called ? " 

*»TheTrombetta." 

" I don't think that was the name." 

»* The Czar de Russia?" 

** No, nor that." 

" Perhaps Feder ? " 

" Yes, that's it. Just send some one to 
show me the way, and I'll be back immedi- 
ately. I suspect my unlucky breakfast must 
be prorogued to luncheon-time." 

** Not a bit of it ! " cried a fine, fresh-look- 
ing, handsome man who entered the room 
with a riding-whip in his hand ; "come in 
and take share of mine." 

" He has to go over to Feder's for the 
bags. Sir Joseph," whispered the attach^, 
submissively. 

** Send the porter-^send Jasper — any one 
you like. Come along," said he, drawing 
his arm within Tony's. " You've not been 
in Italy before, and your first impression 
ought to be favorable ; so I'll introduce you 
to a Mont Cenis trout." 

" And I'll profit by the acquaintance," 
said Tony. " I have the appetite of a wolf." 
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PART Xfll. — CHAPTER XLT. 



A SHOCK FOB TOST. 

I# Tony Batlcr ^k no note of time as he 
g&t at bfreakfa«t with Sir Joseph, he ma onlj 
iharing the fortane of every man who erer 
foaod himself in that oompanionahip. From 
one end of Europe to the other, his eqa&l 
ooald not be found. It was not alone that he 
had stores of oonyersation for the highest 
capacities and the meet caltivated minds, bat 
he possessed that thorough knowledge of life 
so interesting to men of the world, and with 
it that insight into character which is so often 
the key to the mystery of state-^raft ; and 
with all these he had a geniality and a win- 
ning grace of look, roice, and demeanor that 
sent one from his presence with the thought 
that, if the world could but compass a few 
more like him, one would not change the 
planet for the brightest in the firmament. 
Breakfast over, they smoked ; then they had 
a game at billiards ; after that they strolled 
into the garden, and had some pistol-firing. 
Here Tony acquitted himself cr^itably, and 
rose in his host's esteem; for the minister 
liked a man who could do anything — no 
matter what — very well. Tony, too, gained 
on him. His own fine joyous nature under- 
stood at once the high-hearted spirit of a 
young fellow who had no affectations about 
him, thoroughly at his ease without presump- 
tion, and yet, through that gentleman ele- 
ment so strong in him, never transgressing 
the limits of a freedom so handsomely ac- 
corded him. 

While the hours rolled over thus delight- 
fully, a messenger returned to say that he had 
been at each of the great hotels, but could 
find no trace of Colonel Chamberlayne nor 
of the missing bags. 

'* Send Moorcap,'- said the minister. 

Moor cap was away two hours, and came 
back with the same story. 

"I suspect how it is," said Tony. " Cham- 
berlayne has been obliged to start suddenly, 
and has carried off my bags with his own ; 
but when he discovers his mistake, he'll drop 
them at Naples." 

Sir Joseph smiled, — perhaps he did not 
think the explanation very satisfactory ; and 
perhaps — who knows ? — but he thought that 
the loss of a despatch-bag was not amongst 
the heaviest of human calamities. ** At all 
events," he said, ** we'll give you an early 
dinner, Butler, and you can start by the late 



I train for Genoa, and catch the morning steam- 
ler to Naples." 

j Tony asked no better ; and I am afraid to 
I have to confess that be engaged at a game of 
: ** pool " wivh all the xest of one who carried 
' no weighty care on his breast. 
I When the time for leave-taking came, Sir 
Joseph shook his hand with cordial warmth, 
telling him to be sure to dine with him as he 
came through Turin. <' Hang up your hat 
! here, Butlfr ; and if I shoald be from home, 
tell them that you are coming to dinner." 
I Very simple words these. They cost little 
i to him who spoke them, but what a joy and 
j happiness to poor Tony ! Oh, ye gentlemen 
j of high place and station, if you but knew 
how your slightest words of kindness — ^yoor 
two or three syllables of encouragement- 
give warmth and glow and vigor to many a 
poor wayfarer on life's high-road, imparting 
a sense not alone of hope, but of self-esteem, 
to a nature too distrustful of itself, mayhan 
yon might be less chary of that which, edit- 
ing yon so little, is wealth unspeakable to 
him it is bestowed upon. Tony went on his 
way rejoicing; he left that threshold, as 
many oth^^ had left it, thinking far better 
of the world and its people, and, without 
knowing it, very proud of the notice of one ^ 
whose &vor he felt to be fame. Ah, thought 
he, if Alice had but heard how that great 
man spoke to me, — if Alice only saw how 
familiarly he treated me, it might show her, 
perhaps, that others, at least, can see in me 
some qualities not altogether hopeless. 

If now and then some thought of that 
»» unlucky bag" — so he called it to himself 
— would invade, he dismissed it speedily, 
with the assurance that it had already safely 
reached its destination, and that the colonel 
and Ske£^ had doubtless indulged in many a 
hearty laugh over his embarrassment at its 
loss. " If they knew but all," muttered he, 
" I take it very coolly. I'm not breaking 
my heart over the disaster." And so far he 
was right, — not, however, from the philo- 
sophical indifference that he imagined, but 
simply because he never believed in the cal- 
amity, nor had realized it to himself. 

When he landed at Naples, he drove off at 
once to the lodgings of his friend Damer, 
which, though at a considerable height from 
the ground, in a house of the St. Lucca Quar- 
ter, he found were dignified with the title of 
British Legation, a written notice on the 
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door informing all readers that ** H. B. M.*s 
Charge tP Affaires transacted business from 
tweWe to four every day." It was two 
o'clock when Tony arrived, and, notwith- 

, standing the aforesaid announcement, he had 
to ring three times before the door was opened. 
At length a sleepy-looking valet appeared to 

.say that " His Excellency " — be styled him 
80— was in his bath, and could not be seen 
in less than an hour. Tony sent in his liame, 
and speedily received for answer that he 
would find a letter addressed to him in the 
rack over the chimney, and Mr. Damer 
wonld be dressed and with him by the time 
be had read it. 

Poor Tony's eyes swam with tears as he 
saw his mother's handwriting, and he tore 
open the sheet with hot impatience. It was 
very short, as were all her letters, and so we 
give it entire :— 

«« My own darling Tony,— Your beauti- 
ful present rpached me yesterday, and what 
shall I say to my poor reckless boy for such 
an act of extravagance? Surely, Tony, it 
was made for a queen, and not for a poor 
widow that sits the day long mending her 
stockings at the window. But aint I proud 
of it, and of him that sent it! Heaven 
knows what it has cost you, my dear boy, 
for even the carriage here from London, 
by the Royal Parcel Company, Limited, came 
to thirty-two and fourpence. Why they call 
themseives Limited after that, is clean beyond 
my comprehension. [If Tonv smiled here, it 
was with a hot- and flushed cheek, for he had 
forgotten to. prepay the whole carriage, and he 
was Ycxed at his thoughtlessness.] 

" As to my wearing it going to meeting, 
as you say, it's quite impossible. The 
thousht of its getting wet would be a snare 
to take my mind off the blessed words of the 
minister ; and I'm not sure, my dear Tony, 
that any congregation could sit profitably 
within sight of what — not knowing the love 
that 8entr--would seem like a temptation and 
a vanity before men. Sables, indeed, real 
Russian sables, appear a strange covering for 
these old shoulders. 

*' It was about two hours after it came 
that Mrs. Trafford called in to see me, and 
Jeanie would have it that I'd go into the 
room with my grand new cloak on me ; and 
sure enough I did, Tony, trying all the while 
not to seem as if it was anything strange or 
uncommon, but just the sort of wrapper I'd 
throw round me of a cold morning. But it 
wouldn't do, my dear Tony. 1 was half 
afraid to sit down on it, and I kept turning 
out the purple satin lining so often that Mrs. 
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Trafford said at last, * Will you forgive my 
admiration of your cloak, Mrs. Butler, but i 
never saw one so beautiful before ; ' and then 
I told her who it was that sent it ; and she 
got very red and then very pale, and then 
walked to the window, and said something 
about a shower that was threatening ; though , 
sooth to say, Tony, the only threat of rain I 
could see was in her own blue eyes. But she 
turned about gayly and said, * We are going 
away, Mrs. Butler, — going abroad ; ' and be- 
fore I Qould ask why or where, she told me 
in a hurried sort of way that her sister Isa- 
bella had been orderea to pass a winter in 
some warm climate, and that they were going 
to try Italy. She said it all in a strange, 
quick voice, as if she didn't like to talk of it, 
and wanted it over ; but she grew quite her- 
self again when she said that the gardener 
would take care that my flowers came regu- 
larly, and that Sir Arthur -and Lady Lyle 
would be more than gratified if I would send 
up for anything I liked out of the garden. 

* bon't forget that the melons were all of 
Tony's sowing, Mrs. Butler,' said she, smil- 
ing ; aYid I could have kissed her for the way 
she said it. 

** There were many other kind things she 
said, and in a way, too, that made them 
more than kind ; so that when she went away, 
I sat thinking if it was not a temptation to 
meet a nature like hers, — so sweet, so lovely, 
and yet so worldly; for in all she spoke, 
Tony, there was never a word dropped of 
what sinful creatures we are, and what a 
thorny path it is that leads us to the better 
life before us, 

** I was full of her visit, and everything 
she said, when Dr. Stewart dropped in to say 
that they had been down again at . the Burn- 
side to try and get him to let Dolly go abroad 
with them. * I ncv^r liked the notion, Mrs. 
Butler,' said he, * but I was swayed here 
and swayed there by my thoughts for the 
lass, what was best for her bodv's health, 
and that other health that is of far more 
value ; when there came a letter to me (it 
was anonymous), saying, ** Before you suffer 
your good and virtuous daughter to go away 
to a foreign land, just ask the lady that is to 
protect her if she still keeps up the habit of 
moonlight walks in a garden with a gentle- 
man for her companion, and if that be the 
sort of teaching she means to inculcate." ' 
Mrs. Trafford came to the door as I was read- 
ing the letter, and I said, * What can you 
make of such a letter as this ? ' and as she 
read it her cheek grew purple, and she said, 

* There is an end of our proposal, Dr. Stew- 
art. Tell your daughter I shall importune 
her no more ; but this letter I mean to keep : 
it is in a hand I know well.' And she went 
back to the carriage without another word ; 
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aDd to-morrow they leave the Abbey, some 
say, DOt to come back again. 

** I cried the night through after the doc- 
tor went away ; for what a world it is of sin 
and misery ! Not that I will believe vnrong of 
her, sweet and beautiful as she is ; but what 
for was she angry? and why did she snow 
that this letter could give her such pain? 
And now, my dear Tony, since it could be no 
other than yourself she walked alone with, 
is it not your duty to write to the doctor 
and tell him so ? The pure heart fears not 
the light, neither are the good of conscience 
afraid. That she is above your hope is no 
reason that she is above your love. That I 
was your father's wife may show that ! 
Above all, Tony, think that a gospel minis- 
ter should not harbor an evil thought of one 
who does not deserve it, and whose mightiest 
sin is, perchance, the pride that scorns a self- 
defence. 

" The poor doctor is greatly afflicted : he 
is sorry now that he showed the letter, and 
Dolly cries over it night and day. 

* * Is it not a strange thing that Captain 
Graham's daughters, that never were used to 
come here, are calling at the Bumside two or 
three times a- week? 

** Write to me, my dear Tony ^ and if you 
think well of what I said, write to the doctor, 
also, and believe me your ever-loving mother, 
♦* Eleanor Butler. 

** Dolly Stewart has recovered her health 
again, but not her spirits. She rarely comes 
to see me ; but I half suspect that her reason 
is her dislike to show me the depression that 
is weighing over her. So is it, dear Tony, 
go where you will ; there is no heart without 
its weary load, — no spirit without that touch 
of sorrow that should teach submission . Re- 
flect well over this, dear boy, and never for- 
get that, though at times we put o£f our trou- 
bles as a wayfarer lays down his pack, we must 
just strap on the load again when we take to 
the road; for it is a burden we have to bear 
to the journey's end." 

Not all the moral reflections of this note 
saved it from being crushed passionately in 
his hand as he finished reading. That walk, 
— that moonlight walk, — with whom could it 
have been? with whom but Maitland ? And 
it was by her, — by her that his whole heart 
was filled, — her image, her voice, her gait, 
her smile, her faintee* whisper, that made 
up the world in which he lived. Who could 
love her as he did ? Others would have their 
hopes and ambitions, their dreams of worldly 
success, and suchlike ; but he, — he asked 
none of these ; her heart was all he strove 
for. With her he would meet any fortune. 



He knew she -wna above him in every way,- - 
as much by every gift and grace as by every 
accident of station ; but what did that signi- 
fy? The ardor of his love glowed only the 
stronger for the difficulty, — just as his cour- 
age would have mounted the higher the more 
hazardous the feat that dared it. These were 
his reasonings, — or rather some shadowy 
shapes of these flitting through his mind. 

And was it now all over ? was the star that 
had guided him so long to be eclipsed from 
him ? was he never again to ask himself in a 
moment of difficulty or doubt, What will 
Alice say? — what will Alice think ? As for 
the scandalous tongues that dared to asperse 
her, he scorned them ; and he was indignant 
with the old minister for not making that 
very letter itself the reason of acceptmg a 
proposal he had been untU then averse to. 
He should have said, *^ Now there can be no 
hesitation, — ^Dolly must go with you notr.'* 
It was just as his musings got thus far that 
Skeffy rushed into the room and seized him 
by both hands. 

'' Aint 1 glad to see your great sulky face 
again ? Sit down and tell me everything— 
how you came — ^when— how long you're to 
stay — and what brought you here." 

** I came with despatches, — that is, I ought 
to have had them.' 

"What do you mean?" 

" I mean that some of the bags I left at 
Turin ; and one small fellow, which I take 
to have been the cream of the correspondence, 
Chamberlayne carried on here, — at least, I 
hope so. Haven't you got it ? " 

"What infernal muddle are your brains 
in ? Who is Chamberlayne ? ' ' 

" Come, come, Skeffy, I'm not in a joking 
mood; " and he glanced at the letter in bis 
hand as he spoke. " Don't worry me, old 
fellow, but say that you have got the bag all 
right." 

** But I have not, I never saw it,— never 
heard of it." 

" And has the colonel not been here? " 

" Who is the colonel ? " 

" Chamberlayne." 

** And who is Chamberlayne ? " 

** That is cool, certainly ; I think a man 
might acknowledge his godfather ? " 

" Whose godfather is he ? " 

" Yours, — ^your own. Perhaps you will 
deny that you were christened after him, and 
called Chamberlayne. ' ' 
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Skefiy threw up his embroidered cap in 
he air at these words, and, flinging himself 
m a sofa, actually screamed with laughter. 
" Tony," cried he at last, *< this will immor- 
talize you ! Of all the exploits performed 
by messengers, this one takes the van." 

" Look here, Damer," said Tony, sternly : 
" I have told you already I'm in no laughing 
humor ; I've had enough here to take the jol- 
lity out of me " — and he shook the letter in 
his hand — ** for many a day to come; so 
that whatever you have to say to me, bear in 
mind that you say it to one little disposed to 
good-humor. Is it true that you have not re- 
ceived these despatches ? " 
"Perfectly true." 

"Then how are we to trace him? His 
name is Colonel Moore Chamber layne, aide-de- 
camp to the Lord High Commissioner, Corfu." 
SkefiPjT bit his lip, and by a great effort suc- 
ceeded in repressing the rising temptation to 
another scream of laughter, and taking down 
a bulky red-covered volume from a shelf, be- 
gan to turn over its pages. ** There," said 
heat last, — ** there is the whole staff at Cor- 
fu : Hailes, Winchester, Corbett, and Ains- 
lie. No Chamberlayne amongst them." 

Tony stared at the page in hopeless be- 
wildennent. " What do you know of him ? 
Who introduced you to each other ? Where 
^d you meet ? ' ' asked Skeffy . 

" We met at the foot of the Mont Cenis, 
where, seeing that I had despatches, and no 
means to get forward, he offered me a seat in 
Mb caliche. I accepted gladly, and we got 
on capitally : he was immense fun ; he knew 
^erybody, and had been everywhere; and 
When he told me that he was your godfa- 
ther"— 

" Stop, stop ! for the love of Heaven will 
you stop, or you'll kill me ! " cried SkeflFy ; 
M throwing himself on his back on the 
^fa, he flung his legs into the air,' and yelled 
ftloud with laughter. 

" Do you know, Master Damer, I'm sorely 
tempted to pitch you neck and crop out of 
the window ? ' ' said Tony , savagely. 

" Do so, do so, by all means, if you like ; 
only let me have my laugh out, or I shall 
burst a blood-vessel." 

Tony made no reply, but walked up and 

iown the room with his brow bent and his 

rms folded. "And then?" cried Skeff,— 

and then ? What came next ? ' * 

«* It is your opinion, then," Qaid Tony, 

13 
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sternly, *< that this fellow was a swindler, 
and not on the staff at all ? " 

** No more than he was my godfather ! " 
cried Damer, wiping his eyes. 

" And that the whole was a planned scheme 
to get hold of the despatches? " 

" Of course. Filangieri knows well that 
we are waitipg for important instructions 
here. There is not a man calls here is not 
duly reported to him by his secret police." 
. ** And why didn't Sir Joseph think of that 
when I told him what had happened ? All 
he said was, « Bo of good cheer, Butler, the 
world will go round even after the loss of a 
despatch- bag.' " 

♦* So like him," said Skefiy ; ** the levity 
of that man is the ruin of him. They all 
say so at the Office." 

*' I don't know what they say at the Office ; 
but I can declare that so perfect a gentleman 
and so fine a fellow I never met before." 

Skeffy turned to the glass over the chim- 
ney, smoothed his mustaches, and pointed 
their tips most artistically, smiling gracefully 
at himself, and seeming to say, '* You fLud I, 
if we were not too modest, could tell of some 
one fully his equal." 

" And what's to be done, — what's to come 
of this? " asked Tony, after a short silence. ^ 

" I'll have to report you. Master Tony. 
I'll have to write home, * My Lord,— The 
Messenger Butler arrived here this morning 
to say that he confided your lordship's de- 
spatches and private instructions to a most 
agreeable gentleman, whose acquaintance he 
made at St. Jean de Maurienne ; and that the 
fascinating stranger, having apparently not 
mastered their contents up to the present ' "— 

" Go to the "— 

«« No, Tony, I shall not ; but I think it not 
at all improbab}e that such will be the desti- 
nation his lordship will assign Assistant-Mes- 
senger Butler. The fact is, my bOy, your 
career in our department is ended." 

" With all my heart ! Except for that fine 
fellow I saw at Turin, I think I never met 
such a set of narrow-minded snobs."* 

Tony, Tony," said the other, "when 
Moses, in the ' Vicar of Wakefield ' — and I 
take it he is more familiar to you than the 
other of that name — was < done ' by the spec- 
ulator in green spectacles, he never inveighed 
against those who had unfortunately confided 
their interests to his charge. Now, as to our 
department " — 
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<* Confound the department ! I wish I had 
never heard of it. Yoa say it's all up with 
me, and of course I suppose it is ; and to tell 
you the truth, Skeff^, I don't think it signi- 
fies a great deal just now, except for that poor 
mother of mine." Here he turned away and 
wiped his eyes hurriedly. << I take it that all 
mothers make the same sort of blunder, and 
never will believe that they can have a block- 
head for a son till the world has set its seal 
on him." 

" Take a weed, and listen to me," said 
Ske%, dictatorially, and he threw his cigar- 
case across the table as he spoke. << You 
have contrived to make as bad a debiU in 
your career as is well possible to conceive." 

< < What's the use of telling me that ? In your 
confounded passion for hearing yourself talk, 
you forget that it is not so pleasant for me to 
listen." 

" Prisoner at the bar," continued Skeflfy, 
** yoti have been convicted — you stand, indeed, 
aelf-convicted — of an act which, as we regard 
it, is one of gross ignorance, of incredible 
folly, or of inconceivable stupidity — places 
you in a position to excite the pity of com- 
passionate men, the scorn of those severer 
moralists who accept not the extenuating 
circumstances of youth, unacquaintance with 
life, and a credulity that approaches child- 
like"— 

" You're a confounded fool, Skeflfy, to go 
on in this fashion when a fellow is in such a 
fix as I am, not to speak of other things that 
are harder to bear. It's a mere toss-up 
whether he laughs at your nonsense or pitphes 
you over the banisters. I've been within an 
ace of one and the other three times in the 
last five minutes ; and now all my leaning is 
toward the last of the two." 

'« Don't yield to it then, Tony. Don't, I 
warn you." 

"And why?" 

" Because you'd never forgive yourself, not 
alone for having injured a true and faithful 
friend, but for the far higher and more irrep- 
arable loss in having cut short the career of 
a man destined to be a light to Europe. I 
say it in no vanity — no boastfulness. No, on 
my honor 1 if I could — if the choice were 
fiiirly given to me, I'd rather not be a man of 
mark and eminence. I'd rather be a com- 
monplace, tenth-rate sortjof dog like yourself." 

The unaffected honesty with which he said 
this did for Tony what no cajolery or flattery 



could have accomplished, and set him off into n 
a roar of laughter that conquered all his .. 
spleen and ill-humor. :: 

" Your laugh , like the laugh of the foolish, :i 
is ill-timed. You cannot see that you were ^"^ji 
introduced, not to be stigms^tized, but to i 
point a moral. You fancy yourself a crea- ;; 
ture ; you are a category ; — ^you imagine you i 
are an individuality ; you are not : you are a ^ 
fragment rent from a primeval rock." = 

" I believe I ought to be as insensible as a r 
stone to stand you. But stop all this, I say, = 
and listen to me. I'm not much up to writ- = 
ing — but you'll help me, I know ; and what - 
I want said is simply this : < I have been 
tricked out of one of the bags by a ras- 
cal that if ever I lay hands on I'll bring bod- 
ily before the Office at home, and make him 
confess the whole scheme; and I'll either 
break his neck afterwards, or leave him to 
the law, as the Secretary of State may de- 
sire.' " 

Now, poor Tony delivered this with a tone 
and manner that implied he thought he was 
dictating a very telling and able despatch. 
** I suppose," added he, " I am to say that I 
now resign my post, and I wish the devil had 
me when I accepted it." 

" Not civil, certainly, to the man who gavo 
you the appointment, Tony. Besides, when, 
a man resigns, he has to wait for th&^ocept-^ 
ance of his resignation.'* . 

'* Oh, as for ihat, there need be no oer»r- 
mony. They'll be even better pleased to gofc 
rid of me than I to go. They got a bad hur^ 
gain ; and to do them justice, they seemed feo 
have guessed as much from the first." 

"And then, Tony?" 

" I'll go to sea,— I'll go before the mas^ 5 
there must be many a vessel here wants Wk 
hand, and in a few weeks' practice I'll master 
the whole thing ; my old yachting experi- 
ences have done that for me." 

" My poor Tony," said Skeflfy, rising and 
throwing his arms round him, " I'U not listen 
to it. What ! when you have a home hem 
with me, are you to go off and brave baid- 
ship and misery and degradation ? " 

** There's not one of the three ; I deny it. ^ 
Coarse food and hard work are no miserj; 
and I'll be hanged if there's any degradation 
in earning one's bread with his hands wb«B 
his head is not equal to it." ^^. 

" I tell you I'll not suffer it. If you drift ; " 
me to it, I'll prevent it by force. I am H« 1 
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Majesty's charge d^effcares, V\\ order the 
oonsal to enrol yoa at his peril ; I'll impris- 
on the captain that takes yoa ; I'll detain 
the ship, and pat the crew in irons." 

" Before yoa do half of it, let me have 
some dinner,^' said Tony, laughing ; <' for I 
came on shore very hungry, and have eaten 
nothing since." 

** I'll take yoa to my fitvorite restaurant, 
ind you shall haye a regular Neapolitan ban- 
quet, washed down by some old Capri. 
There, spell out that newspaper till I dress ; 
and if any one rings in the mean while, say 
His Excellency has just been sent for to Ca- 
Berta by the king, and will not be back before 
to-morrow." As he reached the door, he 
pat his head in again, and said, *< Unless, 
perchance, it should be my godfather, when, 
of course, you'll k^p him for dinner." 

CHAPTER XLYI. 
" THE BAG NO. 18." 

Almost OTcrlooking the terraced garden 

vhere Damer and Tony dined, and where 

they sat smoking till a late hour of the night, 

ilood a large palace, whose vast proportions 

ind spacious entrance, as well as an embla- 

smed shield over the door, proclaimed it to 

bdoog to the GoTemment. It was the 

IGnistry of Foreign Affairs ; and here now, 

inarooAi projecting over the street beneath, 

tod sapported on arches, sat the minister 

liimfldf with our two acquaintances, Mait- 

bdandCa&relli. 

Maitland was still an invalid, and rested on 
i>o&; but he had recovered much of his for- 
ner looks and manner, though he was dressed 
^th less care than was his wont. 
The minister, a very tall, thin man, stooped 
iothe shoulders, and with a quantity of al- 
most, white .gray hair streaming on his neck 
lad shoulders, walked continually up and 
^ the room, commenting and questioning, 
it times, as Maitland read forth from a mass 
^doeoments which littered the table, and 
Vttii which Caffiurelli supplied him, breaking 
ha^^ tbe seals and tearing open the envelopes be- 
^ he gave them to his hand. 
!niongh Maitland read with ease, there 
VIS yet that half-hesitation in the choice of 
I wovd, as he went on, that showed he was 
tendating ; and indeed, once or twice the 
prince-minister stopped to ask if he had 
nightly imparted all the intended force to a 
jivticolar expression. 
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A white canvas bag, marked " F. 0., No. 
18," lay on the table ; and it was of that 
same bag, and its possible fortunes, two 
others, not fully one hundred yards off*, were 
then talking : so is it, that in life we are 
often so near to, and so remote from, the in- 
animate object around which our thoughts 
and hopes, and sometimes our very destinies, 
revolve. 

<< I am afraid," said the prince, at last, 
<< that we have got nothing here but the for- 
mal despatches, of which Ludolf has sent us 
copies already. Are there no ' Private and 
Confidentials'?" 

*' Yes, here is one from Sir Joseph Trevor 
himself,"' said Cafiarelli, handing a square- 
shaped letter to Maitland. Maitland glanced 
hurriedly over it, and muttered, *' London gos- 
sip, Craddock's divorce case, the partridge- 
shooting, — ah, here it is ! * I suppose yoa 
are right about the expedition, but say noth- 
ing of it in the despatches. We shall be 
called on one of these days for a blue-book, and 
very blue we should look, if it were seen that 
amidst our wise counsels to Caraffii we were 
secretly aware of what G. was preparing.' " 

*' It must be G. was preparing," broke in 
Garaffit ; << it means Gavour." 

*< No ; he speaks of Garibaldi," said Maitf 
land. 

*< Garibaldi ! " cried Garaffii, laughing. 
<' And are there still gohemouches in England 
who believe in the filibuster ? " 

" I believe in him, for one," said Mait- 
land, fiercely, for the phrase irritated him ; 
'< and I say, too, that such a filibuster on 
our side would be worth thirty thousand of 
those great hulking grenadiers you passed in 
review this morning." 

'* Don't tell the king so when you wait on 
him to-morrow, that's all ! " said the minis- 
ter, with a sneering smile. 

" Read on," broke in Gaflferelli, who was 
not at all sure what the discussion might 
lead to. 

*\Perhap8, too, you would class Gount 
Gavour amongst these gobemouches,''^ said 
Maitland, angrily ; *< for he is also a believer 
in Garibaldi." 

** We can resume this conversation at Ga- 
serta to-morrow before His Majesty," said 
Garaffii, with the same mocking smile; 
<' pray, now, let me hear the remainder of 
that despatch." 

'' < It is not easy to say,' " read he aloud 
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from the letter, *< ' what France intends or 
wiphes. C. says ' *' — 

"Who is C. ? " asked Caraffa, hastily. 

** C. means Cowley, probably, — * that the 
emperor would not willingly see Piedmontese 
troops at Naples ; nor is he prepared to wit- 
ness a new map of the Peninsula. We of 
course will do nothing either way.' " 

**Read that again," broke in Caraffa. 

*• * We, of course, will do nothing either 
way ; but that resolve is not to prevent your 
tendering counsel with a high hand, all the 
more since the evenis which the next few 
months will develop will all of them seem of 
our provoking, and part and parcel of a ma- 
tured and long-meditated policy.' " 

*' Benissimo ! ", cried the minister, rubbing 
his hands in delight. " If we reform, it is 
the Whigs have reformed us. If we fall, it 
is the Whigs have crushed us." 

" * Caraffa, we are told,' " continued Mait- 
land, " ' sees the danger, but is outvoted by 
the queen-dowager's party in the Cabinet — 
not to say that from his great intimacy with 
Pietri many think him more of a Muratist 
than a Bourbon.' " 

** Per Bacco ! when your countryman 
tries to be acute, there is nothing too haz- 
ardous for his imagination : so, then, I am a 
French spy ! " 

'* * What you say of the army, ' " read on 
Maitland, " ' is confirmed by our other re- 
ports. Very few of the line regiments will 
be faithful to the monarchy, and even some 
of the artillery will go over. As to the fleet, 
Martin tells me they have not three seawor- 
thy ships in the fifty-seven they reckon, nor 
six captains who would undertake a longer 
voyage 4;han Palermo . The three-decker Mon- 
area was afraid to return a salute to the Pa- 
shOf lest her old thirty-two pounders should 
explode ; and this is pretty much the case 
with the monarchy : the first shock must 
shake it, even though it only come of blank 
cartridge. 

** * While events are preparing, renew all 
your remonstrances ; press upon Oaraffik the 
number of untried prisoners, and the horrid 
condition of the prisons. Ask, of course in 
a friendly way, when are these abuses to 
cease ? Say that great hopes of amelioration 
— speak generally — were conceived here on 
the accession of the new king, and throw in 
our regrets that the liberty of the press with 
us will occasionally lead to strictures whose 



severities we deplore, without being able to 
arraign their justice ; and, lastly, declare our 
readiness to meet any commercial exchanges 
that might promise mutual advantage. This 
will suggest the belief that we are not in any 
way cognizant of Cavour's projects. In fact, 
I will know nothing of them, and hold my- 
self prepared, if questioned in the House, to 
have had no other information than is sup- 
plied by the newspapers. Who is Maitland? 
None of the Maitlands here can tell me.' " 
This sentence he read out ere he knew it, and 
almost crushed the paper, when he bad fin- 
ished, in his passion. 

" Go on," said Caraffa, as the other ceased 
to read aloud, while his eyes ran over the 
lines. "Go on." 

" It is of no moment, or at least its inter- 
est is purely personal. His lordship recom- 
mends that I should be bought over, bat 
still left on intimate relations with Your Ex- 
cellency." 

" And I see no possible objection to the 
plan." 

»* Don't you, sir ? " cried Maitland, fiercely; 
" then 1 do. Some little honoris certainly 
needed to leaven the rottenness that reeb 
around us." 

** Caro Signer Conte," said the prince, ia 
an insinuating voice, but of which insincerity 
was the strong characteristic, " do not be 
angry with my ultramontane morality: I 
was not reared on the virtuous benches of a 
British Parliament ; but if there is anything 
more in that letter, let me hear it." 

" There is only a warning not to see the 
Count of Syracuse, nor any of his party, who 
are evidently waiting to see which horse is 
to win. Ah, and here is a word for yonr 
address. Carlo ! ' If Cafiarelli be the man 
we saw last season here, I should say, Do 
not make advances to him ; he is a ruined 
gambler, and trusted by no party. Wy 
C believes in him, but none else ! ' " 

This last paragraph set them all a-laaghing, 
nor did any seem to enjoy it more than Cafe- 
relli himself. 

" One thing is clear," said Caraffa at la8*» 
** England wishes us every imaginable calam- 
ity, but is not going to charge herself vith 
any part of the cost of our ruin. France htf 
only so much of good-will towards us afl is 
inspired by her dislike of Piedmont, and she 
will wait and watch events. Now.ifBosoo 
be only true to his word, and can give us s 
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;ood account * of his treatmeDt of Garibaldi, 
bbink all will go well." 
" When was Garibaldi to set out?" asked 
iffiirelli. 

** Brizzi, but he is seldom correct, said the 
;th." 

**Jhat Irish fellow of ours, Maitland, is 
miiye it will be by the thirteenth at latest, 
y the way, when I asked him how I could 
iward this.last piece of service he rendered 
3 in securing these despatches, his reply was, 
I want the cordon of St. Januarius.* I 
r course remonstrated, and explained that 
bare were certain'requisites as to birth and 
imily, certain guarantees as to nobility of 
)lood, certain requirements of fortune. He 
topped me abruptly, and said, * I can sat- 
£fy them all ; and if there be any delay in 
acoording my demand, I shall make it in per- 
son to His Majesty."* 

"Well," cried Caffarclli,— " well, and 
what followed?" 

•* I yielded," said the prince, with one of 
bis peculiar smiles.' ** We are in such a 
periloas predicament, that we can't afifbrd the 
enmity of such a consummate rascal; and 
then, who knows but he may be the last 
knight of the order ! " In the deep depres- 
noD of the last words was apparent their 
tme sincerity ; but he rallied hastily, and 
<ud, <* I have sent the fellow to Bosco with 
despatches, and said that he may be usefully 
employed as a spy ; for he is hand-and-glove 
with all the Garibaldians. Surely, he must 
baTe uncommon good-luck if he escapes a 
bttUet from one side or the other." 

"He told me yesterday," said Caffitrelli, 
" that he would not leave Naples till His Maj- 
^ty passed the Irish Legion in review, and 
addressed them some words of loyal compli- 
ment." 

" Why didn't he tell you," said the prince, 
B&Kastically, *^ that seventy of the scoundrels 
^ave taken service with Garibaldi ; some 
bndreds have gone to the hills as brigands ; 
and Castel d' Ovo has got the remainder ; 
^d it takes fifteen hundred foot and a bri- 
Ne of artillery to watch them? " 

" Did you hear this, Maitland ? " cried 
^affarelli ; ** do you hear what His Excellency 
ttys of your pleasant countrymen ? " 

Maitland looked up from a letter that he 
vas deeply engaged in, and so blank and va- 
antwas his stare that Caflarelli repeated 
rhat the miaister had just said : " I don't 
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think you arc minding what I say. Have 
you heard me, Maitland?" 

' Yes ; no, — that is, my thoughts were od 
something that I was reading here." 

** Is it of interest to us? " asked Caraffii. 

•* None whatever. It was a private letter 
which got into my hands open, and I had 
read some lines before I was well aware, tt 
has no bearing on politics, however ; " and, 
crushing up the note, he placed it in his 
pocket, and then, as if recalling his mind to 
the afiairs before him, said, ** The king him- 
self must go to Sicily. It is no time to pal- 
ter. The personal daring of Victor Emman- 
uel is the boue and sinew of the Piedmontese 
movement. Lot us show the North that the 
South is her equal in everything." 

I should rather that it was from you the 
advice came than from me," said Caraffa, with 
a grin . * * I am not in a position to profier it. " 

** If I were Prince Caraffii, I should do so, 
assuredly.'.' 

«< You would not, Maitland," said the 
other, calmly. "You would not, and for 
this simple reason, that you would see that, 
even if accepted, the counsel would be fruit- 
less. If it were to the queen, indeed" — 

"Yes, per Bacco I " broke in Caflarelli, 
" there is not a gentleman in the kingdom 
would not spring into the saddle at such a call. " 

"Then why not unfold this standard?" 
asked Maitland. *♦ Why not make one eflEbrt 
to render the monarchy popular? " 

" Don't you know enough of Naples," 
said Oarafia, " to know that the cause of the 
noble can never be the cause of the people ; 
and that to throw the throne for defence on 
the men of birth is to lose the * men of the 
street ' ? " He paused , and with an expression 
of intense hate on his face, and a hissing, 
passionate tone in his voice, continued, "'It 
required all the consummate skill of that 
great man, Count Cavour, to weld the two 
classes together, and even he could not ele* 
vate the populace ; so that nothing vras left 
to him but to degrade the noble." 

" I think meanwhile we are losing precious 
time," said Maitland, as he took up his hat. 
" Bosco should be reinforced. The squad- 
ron, too, should be strengthened to meet the 
Sardinian fleet ; for we have sure intelligence 
that they mean to cover Garibaldi's landing; 
Persano avows it." 

" All the better if they do," said Caraffa. 
" The same act which would proclaim their 
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own treachery would deliTer into our hands 
this hare-brained adTentorer." 

'' Yonr Excellency may have him longer in 
your hands than yon care for," said Mait- 
land, with a saacy smile. The prince bowed 
% cold acknowle(^ment of the speech, and 
loffered them to retire without a word. 

" It is fated, I belieye," said Caffitrelli, as 
they gained the street, '' that the prince and 
yon are ne?er- to separate without anger ; 
and yon are wrong, Maitland. There is no 
man stands so high in the king's fiEivor." 

«* What care I for that. Carlo mio? The 
whole thing has ceased to interest me. I 
joined the cause without any love for it ; the 
more nearly I saw its working, the more I 
despised myself for acting with such associ- 
ates ; and if I hold to it now, it is because it 
is so certain to £Eiil. Ay, my friend, it is 
another Bourbon bowled over. The age had 
got sick of Tested interests, and wanted to 
show what abuses they were ; but you and I 
are bound to stand fast; we cannot rescue 
the Tictim, but we must follow the hearse." 

<< How low and depressed you are to-night ! 
What has come over you ? " 

<* I have had a heavy blow, mio Carlo. 
' One of those papers whose envelopes you 
broke and handed to me was a private letter. 
It was from Alice Trafford to her brother ; 
and the sight of my own name in it tempted 
me to see what she said of me. My curios- 
ity has paid its price." He paused for some 
minutes, and then continued : << She wrote 
to refuse the villa 1 had offered her, — to re- 
fuse it peremptorily. She added, * The story 
of your friend's duel is more |)ublic than you 
seem to know. It appeared in the Patrie 
three weeks ago, and was partly extracted by 
Galignani, The provocation given v^as an 
open declaration that Mr. Maitland v^as no 
Maitland at all, but the illegitimate son of a 
well-known actress, called Brancaleone, the 
father unknown. This outrage led to a 
meeting, and the consequences you know of. 
The whole story has this much of authentic- 
ity, that it was given to the world with the 
name of the other principal, who signs him- 
self Milo M'Caskey, Lieut.-Col. in the ser- 
vice of Naples, count, and commander of va- 
rious orders.' She adds," continued Mait- 
land, in a shaken voice, and an effort, but 
yet a poor one, to smile, — " she adds, ' I 
own I am sorry for him. All his great qual- 
ities and cultivation seemed to suit and dig- 
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nify station ; but now that I know his condi 
tion to have been a mere assumption, tb 
plan himself and his talents are only a mock 
ery,— only a mockery ! ' Hard words these 
Carlo, — very hard words ! 

'* And then she says, ' If I had onh 
known him as a passing acquaintence, am 
thought of him with the same indiffereno 
one bestows on such, perhaps I would do 
now insist so peremptorily as I do on oa 
ceasing to know him ; but I will own to yoa 
Mark, that he did interest me greatly. E 
had, or seemed to have,' — this, that, ant 
fother," said he, with an ill-tempered haste 
and went on. <' < But now, as he stand 
before me, with a borrowed name and a moc] 
rank ' — There is half a page more of th 
same trash ; for -this gentle lady is a mi£ 
tress of fierce words, and not over-merciful 
and she ends thus : ' I think, if you ar 
adroit, you can show him, in declining hi 
proffered civility, that we had strong reason 
for our refusal, and that it would be ue 
pleasant to renew our former (acquaintance. 
In fact. Carlo, she means to cut me. Thi 
woman, whose hand I had held in mine whil 
I declared my love, and who, while she lie 
tened to me, showed no touch of displeasure 
affects now to resent the accident of my birth 
and treat me as an impostor ! I am hall 
sorry that letter has not reached its destina 
tion ; ay, and, strange as you will think it 
I am more than half tempted to write am 
tell her that I have read it. The story o 
the stolen despatoh will soon be a newspape 
scandal, and it would impart marvellous in 
terest to her reading it when she heard tha 
her own < secret and confidential ' was cap 
tured in the same net." 

"You could not own to such an act 
Maitland." 

*< No. If it should not lead to somethini 
further ; but I do yearn to repay her. Sh< 
is a haughty adversary, and well worth '* 
vengeance." 

** What becomes of your fine maxina 
< Never quarrel with a woman,' Maitland? ^ 

** When I uttered it, I had never love< 
one," muttered he ; and they walked on nov 
in silence. 

Almost within earshot, — so close, indeed 
that, had they not be«n conversing in Italian 
some of their words must have been over 
hea^ by those behind^— walked two otbei 
friends, Damer and Tony, in close oonfob. 
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**I maBt telegraph F. 0.," said Ske%, 
** that the bag is missing, and that Messen- 
Batler has gone home to make his re- 
g jprt. Do yon hear me ? " 

A grant was the reply. 
^^ " I'll give yon a letter to Howard Pendle* 

1 Idd, and he'll tell what is the best thing to 
3 Ibedone." 

'< I sospect I know it already," mattered 
Tony. 
" If yoa ooald only persaade my lord to 
j fisten to yoa, and tell him the story as 

2 JOQ told it to me, he*d be more than a Sec- 
letary of State if he coald stand it. " 

" I have no great desire to be laughed at, 



" Not if it got you out of a serioas scrape, 
—tL scrape that may cost you yoar appoint- 
]ment?" 

" Not even at that price." 

'< I can't understand that ; it is qaite be- 
j yond me. They might put me into Joe 
Miller to-morrow, if they'd only gazette me 
Secretary of Embassy the day after. But 
here's the hotel ; a good sleep will set you 
all right ; and let'me see you at breakfast as 
jolly as you used to be." 

CHAPTER ZLYH. 
I ADRIFT. 

The dawn was scarcely breaking as Tony 
Batler awoke and set off to visit the ships in 
the port whose flags proclaimed them English. 
There were full thirty, of various sizes and 
rigs; but though many were deficient in 
hands, no skipper seemed disposed . to accept 
a yoQDg fellow who, if he was stalwart and 
well grown, so palpably pertained to a class 
to which hard work and coarse usage were 
I strangers. 

** You aint anything of a cook, are you ? " 
asked one of the very few who did not reject 
lu8 demand at once. 

" No," said he, smiling. 

"Them hands of yours might do some- 
thing in the caboose ; but they aint much 
^e reefing and clewing topsails. Wont 
suit me." And thus discouraged, he went 
on from one craft to the other, surprised and 
OAortlfied to discover that one of the resources 
• he had often pictured to his mind in the hours 
of despondency v^as just as remote, just as 
I^Qch above him, as any of the various call- 
age his friends had set before bun. 

*' Not able to be even a sailor ! Not fit to 
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serve before the mast ! Well, perhaps I can 
carry a musket ; but for thai I must return 
to England." 

He fell to think of this new scheme, but 
without any of that hope that had so often 
colored his projects. He owed the service a 
grudge ; his father had not been fairly treat- 
ed in it. So at least, firom his very child- 
hood, had his mother taught him to believe, 
and in consequence vehemently opposed all 
his plans to obtain a commission. Hard 
necessity, however, left no room for mere 
scruples; something he must do, and that 
something was narrowed to the one single 
career of a soldier. 

He v^as practical enough in a certain sense, 
and he soon resolved on his line of action : 
he would reserve just so much as would carry 
him back to England, and remit the remain- 
der of what he had to his inother. 

This would amount to nigh eighty pounds, 
— a very considerable sum to one whose life 
v^ as inexpensive as hers. The real diffi- 
culty was how to reconcile her to the thought 
of his fallen condition, and the hardships she 
would inevitably associate in her mind with 
his future life. ** Aint I lucky," cried he, 
in his bitterness, and trying to make it seem 
like a consolation,—'' aint I lucky, that, 
except my poor dear mother, I have not one 
other in the whole world to care what comes 
to me, — none other to console, none other be- 
fore whom I need plead or excuse myself! 
My failure or my disgrace ^are not to spread 
a wide-cast sorrow. They will only darken 
one fireside, and one figure in the comer of 
it." 

His heart was full of Alice all the while ; 
but he wad too proud to utter her name even 
to himself. To have made a resolve, how- 
ever, seemed to rally his courage again ; and 
when the boatman asked him where he should 
go next, he was so far away in his thoughts 
that he had some difficulty to remember what 
he had been actually engaged in. 

"Whereto?" 

" Well, 1 can't well tell you," said he, 
laughing. " Isn't that schooner English, — 
that one getting under vray yonder ? Shove 
me aboard of her." 

" She's outward bound, sir." 

« No matter, if they'll agree to take me," 
muttered he to himself. 

The craft vi^as " hauling short " on the 
anchor as Tony came alongside and learned 
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that she- was aboat to sail for Leghorn, haT- 
ing failed in obtaining a freight at Naples ; 
and as by an accident one of the crew had 
been lef^ on shore, the skipper was too will- 
ing to take Tony so far, though looking, as 
he remarked, far more like a swell landsman 
than an ordinary seaman. 

Once outside the bay, and bowling along 
with a smart breexe and a calm sea, the rush- 
ing water making pleasant music at the bow, 
while the helm left a long white track some 
feet down beneath the surface, Tony felt, 
what so many others have felt, the glorious 
elation of being at sea. How many a care 
" blue water " can assuage, how many a 
sorrow is made bearable by the fresh breeze 
that strains the cordage, and the laughing 
waves we cleave through so fast ! 

A few very uneventful days, in which Tony's 
life passed less like reality than a mere dream 
brought them to Leghorn ; and the skipper, 
who had taken a sort of rough liking to 
the<' Swell,*' as he still called him, offered 
to take him on to Liverpool, if he were will- 
ing to enter himself regularly on the ship's 
books as one of the crew . 

" I am quite ready,'' said Tony, who 
thought by the time the brief voyage was 
completed he should have picked up enough 
of the practice and the look of a sailor to obtain 
another employment easily. 

Accompanied by the skipper, he soon found 
himself in the consul's office, crowded with 
sailors and other maritime folk busily en- 
gaged in preferring complaints, or making ex- 
cuses, or as eagerly asking for relief against 
this or that exaction on the part of the foreign 
government. 

The consul sat smoking his cigar with a 
friend at a window, little heeding the turmoil 
around, but leaving the charge of the various 
difficulties to his clerks, who only referred to 
him on some special occasions. 

** Here's a man sir," cried one of the 
clerks, *» who wishes to be entered in the 
ship's books under an assumed name. I have 
told him it can't be done." 

" Why does he ask it? Is he a runaway 
convict ? " asked the consul. • 

" Not exactly," said Tony, laughing ; 
** but as I have not been brought up before 
the mast, and I have a few relatives who 
might not like to hear of me in that sta- 
tion "— * 
" A scamp, I take it," broke in the consul, 
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" who, having done his wont on shore, takei 
to the sea for a refuge? " 

*» Ptotly right— partly wrong," was the 
dry answer. 

"Well, my smart fellow, there's no help 
for it You must give your name and your 
birthplace ; and if they should prove false 
ones, take any consequences that might 
result," 

" What sort of consequences might these 
be? " asked Tony, calmly ; and the consul, 
having either spoken without any distinct 
knowledge attached to his words, or provoked 
by the pertinacity of the question, half irri- 
tably answered, **I've no time to throw 
away in discussing casualties; give your 
name, or go your way." 

Yes, yes," murmured the skipper. 
" Who knows anything about you down here? 
—just sign the sheet, and let's be mov- 
ing." 

The sort of good-humored tone and look 
that went with the words decided Tony, and 
he took the pen and wrote ♦* Tony Butler, 
Ireland." 

The consul glanced at the writing, and 
said, " What part of Lreland ? Name a town 
or a village." 

** I cannot : my father was a soldier, quar- 
tered in various places, and I'm not sure in 
what part of the island I was born." 

" Tony Butler means Anthony Butler. I 
suppose ? " 

*» Tony Butler ! " cried the consul's friend, 
suddenly starting up, and coming forward ; 
"did you say your name was Tony But- 
ler?" 
" Yes ; that is my name." 
" And are you from the north of Ireland- 
near the Causeway? " 

Tony nodded, while a flush of shame at 
the recognition covered his face. 

" And do you know Dr. Stewart, the Pres- 
byterian minister in that neighborhood ? " 

" I should think so. The Burnside, where 
he lives, is not above a mile from us." 

" That's it— the Burnside— that's the name 
of it. I'm as glad as fifty pounds in my 
pocket to see you, Tony Butler ! " cried he, 
grasping Tony's hand in both his Own. 
" There's not a man from this to England I'd 
as soon have met as yourself. I'm Sam 
M'Gruder, Robert M'Gruder's brother. You 
haven't forgot him, I hope ? " 
" That I haven't ! " cried tony, warmly re- 
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toniiDg the honest pressare of the other's 
hand. *' What a stupid dog I have been not 
to remember that you lived here ! and I have 
Ik letter for yoa/too, from your brother ! " 

'* I ip^ant no letter of introduction with 
you, Tony ; come home with me. You're not 
going to sea this time ; ** and, taking a pen, he 
drew a broad line of ink across Tony's name 
and then turning, he whispered a few words 
in the consurs ear. 

" I hope,*' said the consul, ** Mr. Butler 
is not offended at the freedom with which I 
oommented on him." 

** Not in the least," said Tony, laughing. 
" I thought at the time, if you knew me, you 
would not have liked to have suggested my 
having been a runaway convict ; and now that 
you do know me, the shame you feel is more 
than enough to punish you." 

" What could have induced you to go be- 
fore the mast, Butler?" said M'Gruder, as 
he led Tony away. 
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"Sheer necessity. I wanted to earn my 
bread." 

" But you had got something, — some place 
or other ! " 

<< I was a messenger, but I lost my de- 
spatches, and was ashamed to go home and 
say so." 

** Will you stop with me ? Will you be a 
clerk ? " asked the other ; and a certain timid- 
ity in his voice showed that he was not quite 
assured as he spoke. " My business is like 
my brother's, — we're * in rags.' " 

" And so should I be in a few days," 
laughed out Tony, " if 1 hadn't met you. 
I'll be your clerk, with a heart and a half — 
that is, if I be capable ; only don't give me 
anything where money enters, and as little 
writing as possible, and no arithmetic, if 
you can help it." 

** That will be a strange sort of clerkship," 
said M'Gruder, with a smile ; " but we'll 
see what can be done>." 
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PART HV. — CHAPTER ZLTIII. 
"INBAG8." 



If Todj Batler's saooefis in his new career 
only depended on his zeal, he would have 
been a model clerk. Never did any one ad- 
dress himself to a new undertaking with a 
stronger resolution to comprehend all its 
details, and conquer all its difficulties. First 
of all, he desked to show his gratitude to 
the good fellow who had helped him, and 
secondly, he was eager to prove, if proven it 
could be, that he was not utterly incapable 
of earning his bread, nor obc of those hope- 
less creatures who are doomed from their 
birth to be a burden to others. 

So long as his occupation led him out of 
doors, conveying orders here and directions 
there, he got on pretty well. He soon picked 
up a sort of Italian of his own, intelligible 
enough to those accustomed to it ; and as he 
was alert, active, and untiring, he looked, 
at least, a most valuable assistant. When- 
ever it came to indoor work and the pen, his 
heart sank within him ; he knew that his 
hour of trial had come, and he had no 
strength to meet it. He would mistake the 
letter-book for the ledger or the day-book ; 
and he would make entries in one which 
should have been in the other, and then, 
worst of all, erase them, or append an ex- 
planation of his blunder that would fill half 
ft page with inscrutable blottedness. 

As to payments, he jotted them down any- 
where, and in his anxiety to compose confi- 
dential letters with due care, he would 
usually make three or four rough drafbs of 
the matter, quite sufficient to impart the con- 
tents to the rest of the office. 

Sam M'Gruder bore nobly up under these 
trials. He sometimes laughed at the mis- 
takes, did his best to remedy — never rebuked 
them. At last as he saw that poor Tony's 
difficulties, instead of diminishing, only in- 
creased with time, inasmuch as his despairing 
himself led him into deeper embarrassments, 
M'Gruder determined Tony should be entirely 
employed in journeys and excursions here 
and there through the country, — an occupa- 
tion, it is but fair to own, invented to afford 
him employment, rather than necessitated by 
any demands of the business. Not that Tony 
had the vaguest suspicion of this. Indeed, 
he wrote to his mother a letter filled with 
an account of his active and useful labors. 
Proud was he, at last, to say that he was no 



longer eating the bread of idleness. << I am 
up before dawn, mother, and very often have 
nothing to eat but a mess of Indian-corn 
steeped in oil, not unlike what Sir Arthur 
used to fatten the bullocks with, the whole 
livelong day ; and sometimes I have to visit 
places there are no roads to, — nearly all the 
villages are on the tops of the mountains, — 
but by good luck, I am never beat by a long 
walk, jand I do my forty miles a day without 
minding it. 

*' If I could only forget the past, dearest 
mother, or think it nothing but a dream, I'd 
never quarrel with the life I am now leading ; 
for I have plenty of open air, mountain walk- 
ing, abundance of time to myself, and rough 
fellows to deal with, that amuse me ; but 
when I am tramping along with my cigar 
in my mouth, I can't help thinking of long 
ago, — of the rides at sunset on the sands, 
and all the hopes and fancies I used to bring 
home with me, afte? them. Well ! it is 
over now,— just as much done for as if the 
time had never been at all ; and I suppose 
after a while I'll learn to bear it better, and 
think, as you often told me, that ' all things . 
are for the best.' - 

<< I feel my own condition more painfully . 
when I come back here, and have to sit a >. 
whole evening listening to Sam M'Gruder, .! 
talking about Dolly Stewart and the plans ^ 
about their marriage. The poor fellow is so . 
full of it all that even the important intelli- ] 
gence I have^for him he wont hear, but ' 
will say, 'Another time, Tony, — another 
time ; let us chat about Dolly.' One thing 
I'll swear to, she'll have the honestest fellow 
for her husband that ever stepped, and tell 
her I said so. Sam would take it very kindly 
of you, if you could get Dolly to agr^ to 
their being married in March. It is the only ' 
time he can manage a trip to England, — not 
but, as he says, whatever time Dolly consents 
to shall be his time. 

'< He shows me her letters sometimes, and 
though he is half wild with delight at them, 
I tell you frankly, mother, they wouldn't 
satisfy nie if /were her lover. She writes 
more like a creature that was resigned to a 
hard lot than one that was about to marry 
a man she loved. Sam, however, doesn't 
seem to take this view of her, and so much 
the better. 

'< There was one thing in your last letter 
that puzzled me, and pc^es me still. Why 
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did Dolly ask if I were likely to remain here ? 
Ihe way you put it makes me think that she 
was deferring the marriage till Bach time as 
I iraB gone. If I really believed this to be 
the case, I*d go away to-morrow, though 1 
do&*t know well where to, or what for. But 
it is hard to understand, since I always 
thought that Dolly liked me, as certainly I 
ever did, and still do, her, 

" Try and clear up this for me in your 
next. I suppose it was by way of what is 
called sparing me, you said nothing of the 
Lyles in your last, but 1 saw in the Morning 
Post all about the < departure for the Conti- 
nent, intending to reside some years in Italy.' 
" And that is more than I'd do if I owned 
Lyie Abbey, and had eighteen blood-horses 
in my stable, and a clipper cutter in the Bay 
of Corryglass. I suppose the truth is, peo- 
ple nerer do know when they're well off." 

The moral reflection, not arrived at so easi- 
l]r or so rapidly as the reader may imagine, 
eoncluded Tony's'letter, to which in due time 
euoe a long answer from his mother. With 
the home gossip we shall not burden the 
reader^ nor shall we ask of him to go through 
the short summary, — four close pages,— of 
the doctor's discourses on the text, *< I would 
ye were hot or cold," two sensations that 
certainly the mere sight of the exposition oc- 
casioned to Tony. We limit ourselves to 
the words of the postscript. 

** 1 cannot understand Dolly at all, and 1 
am afraid to mislead you as to what you ask. 
My impression is, — but mind it is mere im- 
pression, — she haJB grown somewhat out of 
her old friendship for you. Some stories pos- 
sibly have represented you in a wrong light, 
and I half think you may be right, and that 
she would be less averse to the marriage if 
she knew you were not to be in the house 
with them. It was, indeed, only this morn- 
ing the doctor said, * Young married folk 
should aye learn each other's failings with- 
out bystanders to observe them,* — a signifi- 
cant hint I thought I would write to you by 
this post." 

When Tony received his epistle, he was 
seated in his own room, leisurely engaged in 
deciphering a paragraph in an Italian news- 
paper, descriptive of Garibaldi's departure 
from a little bay near.Qenoa to his Sicilian 
expedition. 

Nothing short of a letter from his mother 
oonld have withdrawn his attention from a 
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description so full of intense interest to him ; 
and partly, indeed, from this cause, and 
partly from the hard labor of rendering the 
foreign language, the details stuck in his 
mind during all the time he was reading his 
mother's words. 

*<So that's the secret, is it?" muttered 
he : << Dolly wishes to be alone with her 
husband, — natural enough ; and I am not 
the man to oppose it. I hope she'll be hap- 
py, poor girl ! and I hope Qpribaldi will 
beat the Neapolitans. I'm sure Sam is worthy 
of a good wife ; but I don't know whether 
these Sicilian fellows deserve a better gov- 
ernment. At all events, my course is clear, 
— here I mustn't stay. Sam does not know 
that I am the obstacle to his marriage ; but 
I know it, and that is enough. I wonder 
would Garibaldi take me as a volunteer. 
There cannot be much choice at such a time. 
I suppose he enrols whoever o£fers ; and they 
must \j0 mostly fellows of my own sort, — 
useless dogs, that are only fit to give and take 
hard knocks." 

He hesitated long whether he should tell 
Sam M'Gruder of his project ; he well knew 
all the opposition he should meet, and how 
stoutly his friend would set himself against a 
plan so fatal to all habits of patient industry. 
*» And yet," muttered Tony to himself, ** I 
don't like to tell him that I hate < Rags,' and 
detest the whole business. It would be so 
ungrateful of me. I could say my mother 
wanted to see me in Ireland : but I never 
told him a lie, and I can't bear that our 
parting should be sealed with a falsehood." 

As he pondered, he took out his pistols and 
examined them carefully; and poising one 
neatly in his band, he raised it, as marksmen 
sometimes will do, to take an imaginary aim. 
As he did so, M'Gruder entered, and cried 
out, laughing, *» Is he covered — is he 
dead?" 

Tony laid down the weapon, with a flush of 
shame, and said, '< Afler all, M'Gruder, the 
pistol is more natural to me than the pen ; 
and it was just what I was going to confess 
to you." 

'' You are not going to take to the high- 
ways, though?" 

'< Something not very unlike it ; I mean to 
go and have a turn with Garibaldi." 

"Why, what do you know about Qari-- 
baldi or his cause? " 

" Perhaps not a great deal ; but I've been 
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there wna a :oaeb of aorrow in the laat word '. needn't atarre.'' 
:hat j^ve ail :he force co what be -sid. -* Ef L tiionght cfaas joa had really r^et- 

** At all erents. joa are dred of chie aort ed weil orer cfaia piuL, — gifen it ail cfae 
of chint;/* aaid ::be other, ^oodraamorcdly. . thought and iTonwdfration. it required *' — 
** and it*a not co bemoeb wondeicdat. Yoa- '*' EbaTet^iTenitjaataanmchoanBdezadaa 
be^n life at what my father need to call : as if E took tife weeks to It. A man my 
' the wron^ end. ' Yoa started on cfae annny : rake an etening orer a pint of aie ; bat it'a 
aide of die road, Ti)ay. and it is preeiona > oniy a pint after ail^ — don't yoa aee tiiat ?'* 
bard CO croaR over into die ahade afterword.*' , irGmdcrwaapozzied; poiupa tiiem waa 

'* Y>)Q're ri^t there. Mi* Grader ; I led cbe; amne fiunoe in tiie illnatnitinn. iEony looked 
'jollieat life that ever man did till I wos ap- ^aeztainiy. aa if he dinngit be faadaaid a ctev- 
ward of twenty ; bot I don't believe I erer; er thing. 

knew bow gloriooa it woe till it woe orer : ■ ** WeiL iEony."* aaidtiie otherr afters mo- 
but I moflto't think of that now. 3ee ! ciiiB ' men( of graye cfaanghtf ** yoall have to go 
ia what I mean to do. Yoa'll find aume way tao Genoa to embark, laoppoae? '' 
tcv aend that aafely to my mother. iCbere'a ; -*- Yea ; the ^mmmiixnm aits at Genoa, and 
forty odd poonda in it, and I'd lother it woe every one wim onroiB mnrt appear befiae 
not loet. I have kept enoogh to bay a good chiai." 

ride--a heavy Swisa one, if I can find it — | -^ Yoa amid walk ijiere in £bar daya.'' 
and a sword-bayooety aaad with idieae I am.| «^ Yea ; but I can EOean. it in one.'' 
fbUy e«)oipped.'' "^Ay, trneenoagh: wiiatlmean taa^of 

** Come, come, Tony, 111 not hear of diis ! ; yoa ia diia : that joa will go the whole way 
That yoa are well weary of Ae lifii yoa lead oa foot; a gcMxi walker ae yoa are WQO^ 



here irnot bard to see, nor any blame ts yoa 
«ther, old follow. One moat be i»oag^ ap 
to Ragi, like everything else, and you were 
not. Bot my brother writea me aboat atart- 
ing an American agency, — what do yoa aay 
to gcHAg over to New York ? " 

'* What a good fellow yoa axe ! '' cried 
Tony, ataring at him till hie eyes be^ui to 
gr<>w ckKided with tears, — '' what a good feir 
low f Too'd risk yonr thip joat to give me 
a torn at the tiller f iBat it moatii't be,— it 
cannot be f Tin bent on this acbeme of mine, 
—I have determined on it/' 

" JBifkce when ?'—tince kai night ? " 



think maeh of diat; and in these foar daja, 
as yoa tisvei alongy — all alone,. — yoaH &■** 
plenty of time to chink ov^ yoor project. '^ 
by the time yoa reach €Senoa yoa like it *^ 
1^ ae ever, I've no nuKe to aay ; bat i^-" 
and mark me^ Tony, yoa mo^ he hoKBt witit 
yoar own heart, — if yon really have f^ 
doabta and yoor mii^iving|i, — if yoa lieel tfaa^ 
iaejoax foar mother^s aake ''" — 

'' There, there ! Fve tiuoghtof all tfaa^" 
cried Tony, harriedly. '^ IH make the j(Hi^ 
ney on foot, aa yoa aay yoa wish it,batdoot 
open the tiling to any more diaeoaakm. Ifl<^ 
lent, in come back. There's my hand on it! "^ 
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" Tony, it gives me a sad heart to part 
with jou ; " and he turned away, and stole 
out of the room. 

•• Now I believe it*s all done,*' said Tony, 
after he had packed his knapsack, and stored 
by in his trunk what he intended to leave 
behind him. There were a few things there, 
too, that had their own memories ! There 
was the green silk cap, with its gold tassel, 
Alice had give him on his last stceple>chase. 
Ah, how it brought back the leap — a bold 
leap it was — into the winning field, and 
Alice, as she stood up and waved her hand- 
kerchief as he passed ! There was a glove of 
hen; she had thrown it down sportively on 
the Bands, and dared him to take it up in 
faU career of his horse ; he remembered they 
had a quarrel because he claimed the glove 
as a prize, and refused to restore it to her. 
There was an evening after that in which she 
would not speak to him. He had carried a 
heavy heart home with him that night! 
What a fund of love the heart must be 
capable of feeling for a living, sentient thing, 
when we see how it can cling to some object 
ioanimate and irresponsive. '* lUl take that 
gloTe with me," muttered Tony to himself; 
*' it owes me some good luck ; who knows 
bat it may pay me yet ? *' 

CHAPTER ZLIZ. 
MET AND PARTED. 

Tony went on his way early next mom- 

'Qgi stealing off ere it was yet light, for he 

hated leave-takings, and felt that they 

Weighed upon him for many a mile of a jour- 

^®y. There was enough on the road he trav- 

^ed to have interested and amused him, but 

his heart was too full of its own cares, and 

his mind too deep in its own plans, to dis- 

P<^ him to such pleasures, and so he passed 

*^ugh little villages on craggy eminences 

^<1 quaint old towers on mountain tops,^ 

fcarcely observing them. Even Pisa, with 

*^ well-known Tower, and the gemlike Bab- 

tiBtery beside it, scarce attracted notice from 

^^m, though he muttered as be passed, 

*' I^eihaps on some happier day I'll be able 

^o come back here and admire it." And so 

P^Ward he plodded through the grand old ru- 

^^ed Massa and the silent Sarzana, whose 

P^ces display the quarterings of old orusad- 

^g knights, with many an embleip of the 

fioly War ; and by the beauteous Bay of 

^pezzia he went, not stopping to see poor 
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Shelley's home, and the terrace where his 
midnight steps had almost worn a track. 
The road now led through the declining 
ridges of the Apennines, gorgeous in color, — 
such color as art would have scarce dared to 
counterfeit, so emerald the dark green of the 
waving pines, so silver-like the olive, so glo- 
riously purple the great diCb of porphyry ; 
and then through many a riven cleft, through 
feathery foliage and broad-leaved fig-trees, 
down many a fathom low the sea ! — the blue 
Mediterranean, so blue as to seem another 
sky of deeper meaning than the one above it. 

He noticed little of all these, — he felt none 
of them ! It was now the third day of his 
journey, and though he had scarcely uttered 
a word, and been deeply intent on his own 
fate, all that his thinking had do6e was to 
lead, as it were, into some boundless prairie,' 
and there desert him. 

'* I suppose," muttered he to himself, ** I 
am one of those creatures that must never 
presume to plan anything, but take each 
day's life as I find it. And I could do this. 
Ay, I could do it manfully, too, if I were not 
carrying along with me memories of long 
ago. It is Alice, the thought of Alice, that 
dashes the present with a contrast to the 
past, and makes all I now attempt so poor 
and valueless." 

As the road descends from Borghetto there 
is a sudden bend, from which, through a deep 
cleft, the little beach and village of Levanto 
are seen hundreds of feet bedeath, but yet in 
that clear still atmosphere so near, that not 
only the white foam of the breaking vrave 
could be seen, but its rhythm-like plash 
heard as it broke upon the beach. For the 
first time since he set out had the charm oi 
scenery attracted him, and, descending a few 
feet from the road, he reached a large square 
rock, from which he could command the 
whole view for miles on every side. 

Ho took out his bread and cheese and a 
melon he had bought that morning, and dis- 
posed himself to eat his dinner. He had of- 
ten partaken of a more sumptuous meal, but 
never had he eaten with so glorious a pros- 
pect at his feet. 

A little lateen-sailed boat stole out from 
beneath the olives and gained the sea ; and 
as Tony watched her, he thought if he could 
only have been a fisherman there, and Alice 
his wife, how little he would have envied all 
that the world has of wealth and honors and 
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akiDg her hand. <* What is this 
mother tells me?" He stopped, 
go on ; but she qaickly broke in, 
travels quickly, indeed; but I 
lought your mother was one to aid 

never believed it," said he, dog- 
repeat it, then? vrhy give bad 
currency? I think vre had better 
iend. I see she is impatient." 
iness with which she spoke chilled 
wintry blast ; but he rallied soon, 
i vigorous energy said, ** My moth- 
3 believed ill of you than 1 did ; 
i I asked you what the slander 
was to know where I could find the 
y for it." 

lust deny yourself the pleasure this 
^," said she, laughing. «* It was 
3 story, — a disappointed woman, 
>t so very blamable as she might 
it that it was true in fact." 
Alice,— true?" 

r. The inference from it was the 
hood ; but really we have tiad too 
this. Tell me of yourself, — why 
>re? where are you now going? " 
e heard of my exploits as a messen- 
)pose," said Tony, with a bitter 

d, as we all heard with great sor- 
you left the service," said she, 
itation on each word. 
it ? Yes ; I left to avoid being 
t of it. I lost my despatches, and 
ke a fool. Then I tried to turn 
no skipper would take me ; and I 
lerk, and half ruined the honest 
,t trusted me. And now I am 
good truth, Alice, I don't exactly 
re, but it is somewhere in search of 
;o fit a fellow who begins to feel he 
•thing." 

ot thus your friends think of you, 
d she, kindly. 

I the worst of it," rejoined he, 
** I have all my life been trying to 
)pinion that never should have been 
me,— ay, and that I well knew I 
ht to." 

Tony, come back with us. 1 don*t 
Wj because I must be triple discreet 
me to come ; but come back with 
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papa ; he'll be overjoyed to have you with 
us." 

** No, no," muttered Tony, in a faint whis- 
per; <* I could not, I could not ! " 

<< Is that old grudge of long ago so deep 
that time has not filled it up ? " 

<* I could not, I could not ! " muttered he, 
evidently not hearing the words she had just 
spoken. 

<< And why not, Tony? Just tell me why 
not ! " 

<< Shall I tell you, Alice ? " said he ; and 
his lip shook and his cheek grew pale as he 
spoke,—" shall I tell you ? " 

She nodded ; for she, too, was moved, and 
did not trust herself to speak. 

" Shall I tell you ? " said he, and he looked 
into her eyes with a meaning so full of love, 
and yet of sorrow, that her cheek became 
crimson, and she turned away in shame. 

" No, Tony," whispered she, faintly, 
" better not say — what might pain us both, 
perhaps." 

** Enough if you know," said he, fietintly. 

"There, see my friend has lost all pa- 
tience; come up to the road, Tony. She 
must see that my interview has been with an 
English gentleman and not a brigand chief. 
Give me your arm and do not look so 
sulky." 

" You women can look any way you will," 
mumbled he, " no matter what you may 
feel, — that is, if you do feel." 

" You are the same old savage, Tony, as 
ever," said she, laughing. " I never got my 
melon, after all. Miss Lister ; the sight of 
an old friend was, however, better. Let me 
present him to you — ^Mr. Butler." 

" Mr. Tony Butler? " asked she, with a 
peculiar smile ; and though she spoke it low, 
he heard her, and said, " Yes ; I am Tony 
Butler." 

Sir Arthur will be charmed to know you 
are here. It was but yesterday he said he'd 
not mind taking a run through Calabria if 
we only had you with us." 

" I have said all that and more to him, but 
he doesn't mind it," said Alice. 

" Is this fair, Alice? " whispered he. • 

" In fiict," resumed she, " he has nowhere 
particular to go to, provided it be not the 
same road that we are taking." 

"Is this kind, Alice?" whispered he 
again. 
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' *' And though I have told him what pleas- 
nre it would gi?e us all if he would turn 
back with us " — 

** You'll drive me to say it,'* muttered he 
between his teeth. 

** If you dare, sir," said she, in a low but 
clear whisper ; and now she stepped into the 
carriage, and affected to busy herself with her 
mufflers. Tony assisted Miss Lister to her 
place, and then walked round to the side 
where Alice sat. 

" You are not angry with me, Alice? " 
said he, faltering ly. 

'* I certainly am not pleased," said she, 
coldly. *' There was a time I had not to 
press a wish : I had but to utter it." 

*M And yet, Alice," said he, leaning over, 
and whispering so close that she felt his 
breath on her face, — ** and yet I never loved 
you then as I love you now." 

<*Yott have determined that I should not 
repeat my invitation," said she, leaning back 
in the carriage : ** 1 must — I have no help for 
it — 1 must say Good-by ! " 

** Good-by," said he, pressing her hand, 
from which he had just drawn off the glove, 
to his lips. She never made any effort to 
withdraw it, but leaned forward, as though 
to conceal the action from her companion. 

•* Good-by, dearest Alice," said he once 
more. 

** Give me my glove, Tony. I think it 
has fallen," said she, carefully, as she leaned 
back ohce more. , 

** There it is," muttered he ; " but I have 
another here that I will never part with; »' 
and he drew forth the glove she had thrown on 
the strand for him to pick up — so long ago ! 

"You will see papa, Tony?" said she, 
drawing down her veil; ** you can't fail to 
meet him before night. Say you saw us. 
Good-by." 

And Tony stood alone on the mountain, 
and watched the cloud of dust that rose 
behind the carriage, and listened to the heavy 
tramp of the horses till the sounds died off 
in the distance. 

** Oh if I could trust the whisper at my 
heart ! " cried he. " If I could— if I could 
— ^I'd be happier than I ever darefl to hope 
for." 

CHAPTER L. 
THE SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE. 

The little flicker of hope — faint enough it 
was — that cheered up Tony's heart served 



also to indispose him with Lady Lylo ; for he 
remembered, fresh as though it had been the 
day before, the sharp lesson that lady had 
read him on the *' absurd pretensions of cer- 
tain young gentlemen with respect to those 
immeasurably above them in station." **I 
am not in a humor to listen to the second 
part of the homily, which certainly would 
not be the less pointed, seeing that I am a 
wayfarer on foot, and with my knapsack 
strapped behind me." It gave him no sense 
of shame that Alice should have seen him 
thus poor and humble. He never blushed 
for his pack or his hobnailed shoes. If she 
could not think of him apart from the acci- 
dents of his condition, it mattered very little 
what he wore, or how he journeyed. And 
as he cheered himself with these thoughts, he 
gained a high peak, from which he could see 
the pine-clad promontory of Sestri, some 
thousand feet down below him. He knew the 
spot from description, and remembered that it 
was to be one of his resting-places for a night. 
It was no new thing for Tony to strike out 
his own line across country — his was a prac- 
tised eye — to mark the course by which a 
certain point was to be reached, and to know, 
by a something like instinct, where a ravine 
— where a river must lie — ^where the moun- 
tain-side would descend too precipitously for 
human footsteps — where the shelving decline 
would admit of a path — all these were his ; 
and in their exercise he had that sort of pride 
a man feels in what he deems a gift. 

This same pride and his hope together 
lightened the way, and he went forward al- 
most happy ; so that once or twice he half 
asked himself if Fortune was not' about to 
turn on him with a kindlier look than she 
had yet bestowed? When about a mile from 
the high-road, a dull, rumbling sound, like 
far-away thunder, caught his ear : he looked 
up, and saw the great massive carriage of 
the wealthy Sir Arthur rolling ponderously 
along, with its six horses, and followed bj a 
dense '< wake " of dust for half a mile be- 
hind.' << I am glad that we have not met," 
muttered he : "I could have wished to Bee 
Bella, and speak to her. She was ever mj 
fast friend ; but that haughty old woman, in 
the midst of all the pride of her wealth, woald 
have jarred on me so far that I might bare 
forgotten myself. Why should my poverty 
provoke her to slight me? My povertj is 
mine, just as much as any malady tbat 
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might befikll me, and ivhoie BuflferiDgs I must 
bear as I may, tad eannot ask another to en- 
dare for me. It may try me to stand up 
igainst, bat surely it is no burden to her ; 
ud yfhj make it seem as a gulf between 
OB?" Ah, Master Tony! subtler heads 
tha^ yours have failed to untie this knot. 
It was dusk when he reached Sestri, and 
fbond himself in the little yine-clad porch of 
the <* Angelo d'Oro,'' a modest little inn for 
foot-trayellers on the Terge of the sea. He 
ordered his supper to be served in the open 
air, under the fresh foliage, and with the 
pleasant night- wind gently stirring the leaves. 

As the landlord arranged the table, he in- 
formed Tony that another traveller had come 
i short time before, but 'bo ignorant of the 
knguage was he, that he was only served by 
means of signs ; and he seemed so poor, too, 
that they had scruples about giving him a 
bed, and were disposed to let him pass the 
night under the porch. 

Tony learned that the traveller had only 
tasted a glass of wine and a piece of bread, 
and then, as if overcome by fatigue and ex- 
haustion, dropped off asleep. *' I will see 
him," said he, rising, without partaking of 
the soup that was just placed before him ; 
"the poor fellow may perhaps be ill." The 
landlord led the vray to the end of the house, 
where, on a heap of chestnut leaves, the usual 
bedding of the cattle in these regions, a large, 
strongly-built man, poorly clad and travel- 
stained, lay sound asleep. Tony took the 
lantern and held it to his face. How was it 
he knew the features ? He knew them, and 
yet not the man. He was sure that the great 
niasBive brow and that large strong cheek 
were not seen by him for the first time ; and 
thoogh he was sorry to disturb the poor fel- 
low's slumber, he could not control his im- 
patience to resolve the doubt ; and, stooping 
down, he shook him gently by the shoul- 
der. 

**What is it?" cried the man, starting 
I lip to a sitting posture ; ** what is it now? " 

"Tou are a countryman of mine," said 
Tony, " and I'm trying to think if we have 
Hot met before." 

The man rose to his feet, and, taking the 
lantern from Tony's hand, held it up to his 
&oe. ** Don*t you know me, sir? " cried he ; 
«< don't you remember me ? " 

<• I do, and I do not," muttered Tony, still 
puzzled. 

14 
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« Don't you mind the day, sir, that you 
was near been run over in London, and a 
man pulled you out just as the horses was on 
top o' you?" 

*< And are you the man? Are you the 
poor fellow whose bundle I carried off? " — 
but be stopped, and, grasping the man's 
hand, shook it cordially and affectionately. 
«( By what chance do I find you here? " 

The man looked about, as if to see that he 
was not overheard ; and Tony, marking the 
caution of the gesture, said, *' None can un- 
derstand us here. Don't be afraid to say 
what you like, but first of all come and share 
my supper with me." 

It was not without a modest reluctance 
that the poor fellow took his seat at the ta- 
ble ; and indeed for some time, so overcome 
was he by the honor accorded him, that he 
scarcely ate at all. If Tony Butler was no 
finished conversationalist, able to lead the 
talk of a dinner-table, yelr in the tact that 
pertains to making intercourse with an infe- 
rior easy and familiar he had not many his 
equal ; and before the meal was finished, he 
slapped him familiarly on the shoulder, and 
said, ** Rory Qoin, here's your health, and a 
long life to you ! " 

** How did you know my name, sir?" 
asked the poor fellow, whose face glowed 
with delight at the flattery of such a recog- 
nition. 

*' At first I did not trust my memory, 
Rory, for I wrote it down in a note-book 
I have ; and after a while I learned to think 
of you so often, and to wish I might meet 
you, that I had no need of the writing. 
You don't seem to remember that I am in 
your debt, my good fellow. I carried off 
your bundle, and, what vras worse, it fell 
overboard and was lost." 

*< It couldn't have any but bad luck," said 
Rory, thoughtfully ; << and maybe it was just 
the best thing could happen it." 

There was a touch of sorrow in what he 
said that Tony easily saw; a hidden grief 
had been moved, and after a little induce- 
ment he led him on to tell his story ; and 
which, though, narrated in Rory's own 
words, it occupied hours, may, happily for 
my readers, be condensed into a very few 
sentences. 

Rory had been induced, partly by the glo- 
rious cause itself, partly through the glitter- 
ing promises of personal advancement, to en- 
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list for foreign service. A certain Major 
M'Cafikey — a man that, as Rory said, would 
wile the birds off the trees — came down to 
the little Tillage be lived in at the foot of the 
Galtee Mountains ; and there was not one, 
young or old, was not ready to follow him. 
To hear him talk, as Rory described, was 
better than a play. There wasn't a part of 
the world he hadn't seen, there wasn't a 
great man in it he didn't know ; and ** what 
beat all," as Rory said, " was the way he 
had the women on his side." Not that he 
was a fine*looking man, or tall, or handsome, 
— ^far from it ; he was a little '* crith of a 
crayture," not above* five feet four or five, 
and with red whiskers and a beard, and a 
pair of eyes that seemed on fire ; and he had 
a way of looking about him as he wentj as 
much as to say, <* Where's the man that 
wants to quarrel with me ? for I'm ready and 
willin'." 

** I wont say," added Rory, with a touch 
of humility, << that one like your honor would 
have thought so much of him as we did. I 
wont say that all the fine people he knew, 
and all the wonderful things he did, would 
have made your honor admire him as I, and 
others like me, did. Maybe, indeed, you'd 
have found out it was lies from beginning to 
end." 

<( I'm not so sure of that," muttered 
Tony ; << there are plausible fellows of that 
sort that take in men of the world every 
day ! " And Tony sat back in his chair, and 
puffed his cigar in silence, doubtless recalling 
one such adept in his own experience. 

" Faix, I'm proud to hear your honor say 
that ! " cried Rory. '< I'm as glad as a 
pound-note to know that even a gentleman 
might have been * taken in ' by the major." 
'* I'll not go that far, perhaps," remarked 
Tony, ** as regards your major ; but I repeat 
that there are certain fellows of his kind who 
actually have imposed on gentlemen, — ^yes, on 
gentlemen who were no fools either. But 
how was it he tricked you ? " 

Now were the flood-gates of Rory's elo- 
quence thrown open, and for above an hour 
did he revel, as only an Irishman or an Ital- 
ian can, in a narrative of cruel wrongs and 
unmerited hardships ; sufferings on land and 
sufferings at sea ; short rations, bad lan- 
guage, and no pay. Rory was to have been 
an officer, — a captain at least; and when 
they landed at Ancona, he was marched away 
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hundreds of miles, with a heavy musket and 
a heavier pack, as a common soldier, and 
given nothing but beans and oil for his food, 
and told he'd be shot if he grumbled. Bat 
what he felt most of all was, that he never 
knew whose service he was in, and what he was 
going to fighting for. Now it was the Holy Fa- 
ther, — Rory was ready to die for him and the 
blessed Virgin ; now it was the King of Na- 
ples 'and Saint Somebody, whose name be 
couldn't remember, and that Rory felt no 
enthusiasm for. At one moment he was toM 
the pope was going to bless the whole battal- 
ion, and sprinkle them with his own hand ; and 
then it was the queen — and purty she was, 
no doubt — was to lead them on, God knows 
where ! *' And that's the way we were liv- 
ing in the mountains for six weeks, and every 
time they paraded us, — about once a week,— 
there would be thirty or forty less of us; 
some gone off to be sailors, some taking to 
the highway as robbers, and a few selling 
whatever they had and making for home. At 
last. the major himself came down to inspect 
us, — he was colonel then, and covered .with 
gold, and all over stars and crosses. We 
were drawn up in a square of a little town 
they call Loretto that has houses on three 
sides of it, and a low sea-wall with a drop of 
about twenty feet to the sea. I'll not forget 
the place to my dying day. 

*' There was four hundred and twenty- 
seven of us out of two thousand and sixty, — 
the rest ran away; and when the major 
heard the roll called, I thought he'd go out 
of his mind ; and he walked up and down in 
front of us, gnashing his teeth and blasphem- 
ing as never I heard before. * Ye scoundrels,' 
he said at last, ' you've disgraced me eter- 
nally, and I'll go back to the Holy Father 
and tell him it's curses and not blessings he'd 
have to give you.' 

" This was too much to bear, and I cried 
out, * You'd better not ! ' 

" * Who says that ? ' cries he. * Where's " 
the cowardly rascal that hasn't the courage 
to step forward and repeat these words?' 
and with that I advanced two paces, and put- 
ting my gun to my shoulder, took a steady 
aim at him. I had him covered. If I pulled 
the trigger, he was a dead man ; but I 
couldn't do it, — ^no, if I got the whole work! 
for it, I couldn't ; and do you know why ?— 
here it is, then : It was the way he stood upr 
bould and straight, with one hand on bia 
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breast, tuid the other on the hilt of his Bword, 
and he cried oat, ' Fire ! yoa scoondrel, fire ! ' 
Bad lack to me if I ooald ; but I walked on, 
oovering him all the while, till I got within 
ten paces of the wall, and then I threw down 
my masket, and with a run I cleared it, and 
jumped mto the sea. He fired both his pis- 
tols at me, and one ball grazed mj head ; but 
I dived and swam and dived till he lost sight 
of me ; and it was half an hour before they 
got oat a boat ; and before that I was snug 
hiding between the rocks, and so close to him 
that I could hear him swearing away like 
mad. When it was dark, I crept out, and 
made my way along the shore to Pesaro, and 
all the way here. Indeed, I had only to say 
anywhere I was a deserter, and every one was 
kind to me. And do you know, sir, now 
that it's all over, I'm glad I didn't shoot him 
in cold blood?" 

"Of coarse yoa are," said Tony, half 
sternly. 

•« But if I am," rejoined the other, — ** if I 
am glad of it, it's a'most breaking my heart 
to think I'm going back to Ireland without a 
ebanoe effacing him in a fair fight." 

«* Yon oonld do that, too, if you were so 
very anxious for it," said Tony, gravely. 
•• Do you tell me so ? And how, sir ? " 
*' Easy enough, Rory. I'm on my way 
now to join a set of brave fellows that are 
going to fight the very soldiers your major 
will be serving with. The cause that he 
fights for, I need not tell you, can't be a very 
good one." 

*' Indeed it oughtn't," said Rory, cau- 
tiously. 

** Come along with me, then : if it's only 
fighting you ask for, there's a fellow to lead 
OS on that never balked any one's foncy that 

I way. In four days from this we can be in 
the thick of it. I don't want to persuade 
you in a hurry, Rory. Take a day — take 
two— three days, if you like, to think of it. 

** I wont take three minutes. I'll follow 
your honor to. the world's end!' and if it 
gives me a chance to come up with the ma- 
jor, I'll bless the hoar I met you." 

Tony now told him — somewhat more am- 
biguoasly, I'm afraid, than consisted with 
perfect candor — of the cause they were going 
to fight for. He made the most of those 
aagical words so powerful to the* Celtic 
heart,— oppression, cruelty, injustice ; he 
inparted a touch of repeal to the struggle be- 
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fore them ; and when once pressed hard by 
Rory with the home question, *' Which side 
is the Holy Father? " he roughly answered, 
" I don't think he has much to say to it one 
way or other." 

<< Faiz, I'm ashamed of myself," sa^ 
Rory, flashing up ; <* and I onght to know 
that what's good enough for your honor to 
fight for is too good for me." 

They drained the last glasses of their flask 
in pledge of their compact, and, resolving to 
keep their resting-time for the sultry heat of 
the day, started by the dear starlight for 
Genoa. 

CHAPTER u. 
A PIKCB OF GOOD HDINOS. 

It was about a week after this event when 
Sam M'Gruder received a few lines from Tony 
Butler, saying that he was to sail that morn- 
ing with a detachment for Garibaldi. They 
were bound for Marsala, and only hoped that 
they might not be caught by the Neapolitan 
cruisers, which were said to swarm along the 
coast. " I suppose," he writes, " there's 
plenty of < fight ' amongst us ; but we are 
more picturesque than decent-looking; and 
an honest countryman of mine, who has at- 
tached himself to my fortunes, tells me in 
confidence that < they're all heathens, every 
man of them.' They are certainly a wild 
dare-devil set, whom it will be difficult to re- 
duce to any discipline, and, I should fear, 
impossible to restrain from outrage^ if occa- 
sion offers. We are so crowded that we have 
only standing-room on dock, and those below 
are from time to time relieved in squads, to 
come np and breathe a little fresh air. The 
suffering from heat and thirst was bad yes- 
terday, but will perhaps be less at sea, with 
a fresh breeze to cool us. At all events, no 
one complains. We are the jollieet black- 
guards in the world, and going to be killed 
in a better humor with life than half the 
fine gentlemen feel as they wake in the 
morning to a day of pleasure. 

<* I shall be glad when we put foot on land 
again ; for I own I'd rather fight the Neapol- 
itans than live on in such close companion- 
ship with my gallant comrades. If not 
* bowled over,' I'll write to you within a 
week or two. Don't forget me. — Yours ever, 
*' Tony Butlkr." 

M'Gruder was carefully plodding his way 
through this not very legible document, ex- 
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ploring it with a leftl that Tooehed for his 
regard for the writer, when he wu informed 
that ao English gentleman was in the oliioe 
inquiring for Mr. fiotkr. 

The stranger soon presented himself as a 
Mr. Colter, of the house of Box & Colter, 
solicitors, London, and related that he had 
been in search of Mr. Anthony Butler from 
one end of Europe to the other. <' I was 
first of all, sir," said he, "in the wilds of 
Calabria, and thenoe I was sent off to the 
equally barbarous north of Ireland, where I 
learned that I must retrace my steps over the 
Alps to your house ? and now I am told that 
BIr. Butler has left this a week ago." 

*< Your business must have been important 
to require such activity," said M'Gruder, 
half inquiringly. 

** Very important indeed for Mr. Butler, if 
I could only meet with him. Can you give 
any hint, sir, how that is to be accom- 
plished? " 

" I- scarcely think you 11 follow him when 
I tell you where he has gone," saidM'Gruder, 
dryly. " He has gone to join Garibaldi." 

" To join Garibaldi ! " exclaimed the other. 
'* A man with a landed estate and thirty-six 
thousand in the Three per Cents gone off to 
Garibaldi!" 

*' It is clear we are not talking of the 
same person. My poor friend had none of 
that wealth you sp^k of." 

'* Probably not, sir, when last you saw 
him ; but his uncle, Sir Omerod Butler, has 
died, leaving him all he had in the world." 

« 1 never knew he had an uncle. I never 
heard him speak of a rich relation." 

" There was some family quarrel, — some 
estrangement, I don't know what ; but when 
Sir Omerod sent for me to add a codicil to 
his will, he expressed a great wish to see his 
nephew before he died, and sent me off to 
Ireland to fetch him to him ; but a relapse 
of his malady occurred the day after I left 
him, and he died within a week." 

The man of law entered into a minute de- 
scription of the property to which Tony was 
to succeed. There vras a small family estate 
in Ireland, and a large one in England ; there 
was a considerable funded fortune, and some 
scattered moneys in foreign securities ; the 
whole only charged with eight hundred a year 
on the life of a lady no longer young, whom 
scandal called not the widow of Sir Omerod 
Butler. M' Grader paid little attention to 
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these details ; his whole thought was how to 
apprise Tony of his good luck, — ^bow call him 
back to a world where he had what would 
make life most enjqyaUe. *' I take it, sir," 
asked he at last, *< that you don't fimcy a 
tour in Sicily ? " 

" Nothing is less in my thoughts, sir. 
We shall be most proud to act as Mr. But- 
ler's agents, but I'm not prepared to expose 
my life for the agency." 

*< Then I think I must go myself. It's 
dear the poor fellow ought to know of his 
good fortune." 

."I suspect that the Countess Brancaleone, 
the annuitant I mentioned, will not send to 
tell him," said the lawyer, smiling ; '* for if 
Mr. Butler should get knocked over in this 
ugly business, she inherits everything, even 
to the fiunily phite with the Butler arms.' 

" She sha'n't, if I can help it," saidM'Gru- 
der, firmly. " I'll set out to-night." 

Mr. Culter passed a warm euloygium on 
this heroic devotion, enlarged on the beauty 
of friendship in general, and concluded by 
saying he vrould step over to his hotel, where 
he had ordered dinner ; after which, he would 
certainly drink Mr. M'Grader's health. 

'' I shall want some details firom yon," 
said M'Grader, — <' something vrritten and 
formal, — to assure my friend that my tidings 
are trastworthy. I know it vrill be no easy 
task to persuade him that he is a man of for- 
tune." 

<' You shall have all you require, sir,— i^ 
copy of the will, a formal letter from oukt 
house, reciting details of the property, and ^ 
what will, perhaps, impart the speediest com — 
viction of all, a letter of credit, in Mr. Batt- 
ler's fovor, for five hundred pounds for imme- 
diate use. These are the sort of proofs tbett 
no scepticism is strong enough to resist. The 
only thing that never jests, whose serioosnees 
is above all levity, is money ; " and so M'Gra- 
der at once acknowledged that when he ooold 
go fortified with such testimonies, he defied 
all doubt. 

His preparations for departure were eoon 
made. A short letter to his brother explained 
the cause of his sudden leaving ; a longer one 
to Dolly told how, in his love for her, be 
could not do enough for her friend ; and that, 
though he liked Tony well for his own sake, 
he liked him fiur more as the « adopted 
brother and old playfellow of his dearest 
Dolly." 
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Poor fellow ! he wrote this from a full heart, 
and a very honeet one too. Whether it im- 
parted all the pleasure he hoped it might to 
her who read it, is none of our province to 
tell. It is only ours to record that be started 
that night for Genoa, obtained from a friend 
—a subordinate in the goyemment employ- 
ment — a letter to Qaribaldi himself, and 
■died with an agent of the general's in charge 
of a supply of small-arms and ammunition. 
They were within thirty miles of Sicily 
when they were boarded by the Neapolitan 
corrette The Vdoce, and carried off pris- 
oners to Palermo, — the one solitary capture 
the royal nayy made in the whole of that 
eventful struggle. 

The proofe that they were Garibaldians 

were too strong and too many for denial and 

for a day and a half their fate was far from 

hopeful. Indeed, had the tidings of the first 

euoounters between the king's forces and the 

baccaneer's been less disastrous than they 

were, the prisoners would have been shot ; 

bat already a half doubt had arisen as to the 

fidelity of the royal troops. This and that 

general, it was rumored, had resigned ; and 

of those who remained, it was said, more 

than one had counselled *' concessions." 

Ominous word at such a moment, but the 

jraage of something darker and more omi- 

WHlSBtill. 

M'Gruder bore up with a stout heart, and 
nothing grieved him in all his calamity more 
^ the thought that all this time Tony 
night be exposing his life as worthless and 
liopeless, while, if he only knew it, he had 
^eniy succeeded to what men are content 
^ pass their whole existence to grasp and 
g&in. 

Nor was he inactive in his imprisonment. 
^ wrote letters to Garibaldi, enclosing others 
^ Tony ; he wrote to all the consuls he could 
^^ink of; to the minister of Naples, or to 
^u representative : and he proclaimed his 
'ight as a " civis Romanus," and threatened 
* Palmerstonian vengeance on all and every 
that had a hand in curtailing his freedom. 

In this very natural and British pursuit 
^e must now leave him, and betake ourselves 
to other cares and other characters. 

CHAPTER ui. 
ON THE OHIAJA AT IHGHT. 

Tbx night had just closed in after a hot, 
BQltry day of autumn in Naples, as Maitland 
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and Ca&relli sat on the sea-vrall of the Chi- 
aja, smoking their cigars in silence, appar- 
ently deep in thought, or sometimes startled 
by the distant shouts and cries of the popu- 
lace who crammed the Toledo or the Quar- 
ter of St. Lucia ; for all Naples was now in 
the streets, and wild songs and yells resounded 
on every side. 

In the bay the fleet lay at anchor, but the 
rapid fiash of lanterns, as they rose and fell 
in the riggings, showed that the signal-man 
was at work, and that messages were be- 
ing transmitted and replied^to throughout the 
squadron. A like activity seemed to prevail 
in the forts above the city, and the roll of the 
drum and the bugle-call occasionally could 
be heard overtopping all other sounds. 

" What would a newly-come traveller say 
to all this? " said Ca£&relliatlast. « Would 
he think it was a city about to be attacked by 
an enemy, or would he deem it a tovm in 
open revolt, or one given up to pillage after 
the assault? I have seen to-night what 
might confirm any of these impressions." 

*< And all three are present," said Mait- 
land , moodily. ' < Your traveller could scarce- 
ly be more puzzled than we are." 

The other sighed wearily, and Maitland 
went on. " What do you trust, or whom? 
Is it these noisy legions up there, who only 
muster to disband ; or that gallant fleet that 
has come to anchor, only the more easily to 
surrender and change its flag ? " 

*< There may be some traitors, but the 
great majority, I'll swear, will stand by the 
king." 

'* No ; not one in fifly, — not one in a hun- 
dred. You don't seem to apprehend that 
loyalty is not a sudden instinct. It is a 
thing a man inherits. Take my word for it. 
Carlo, these men will not fight to keep a cer- 
tain set of priests around a bigoted old queen, 
or support a king whose highest ambition is 
to be a Jesuit." 

<< And if you thought so meanly of the 
cause, why have you adopted it ? " 

<< Because, ill as I think of the court, I 
hate the rabble more. Remember, Carlo," 
— and now he spoke in a rapid and marked 
tone, — ** remember that, when I joined you, 
I deemed myself a rich man, and I had my 
ambitions, like the rest of you. Had J 
known what I now know, — had 1 foreseen 
that the day was so near wherein I was to 
find myself a beggar "-* 
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and joa told Cadcwno that joa had a copy of 
his letter promieing to larrender the flagship 
to Garibaldi/' 

** And they listened to me with an adsu- 
fiUe patience/' 

*' I don't know that ; I am eertain Gador- 
DO will send joa a meamge before the week 
if Offer/' 

'* And wbj not before the daj was OTer? 
Are these aeeosatioDS a man sleeps npon ? " 

** The king conunanded than both to reply 
to yoor charges formally and distinctly, bat 
not with the sword ; and be was right so 
iar/' 

** At an erents, was it kingly to tell me of 
the fsTors that bad been bestowed upon me, 
and to remind me that I was an alien, and 
unknown? " 

" The king was angry/' 

*< He was angrier when I handed back his 
patent, and told him that I did not care to be 
the last-made noble of a dynasty/' 

*< It was oatrageoos. I was shocked to 
bear yoa ; and for one eo yoong, I was stmsk 
with the dignity with which he heard yoo/' 

'* I don't think be onderstood me ; he was 
impassive, because be did not know be was 
wounded. But why do I talk of these 
tbingn? ibey haiFe no longer the faintest in- 
terest for me. Except yourself, there is not 
a man in the cause I care for." 

'* This is a mere passing depression, my 
dear Maitland. All things seem sad-colored 
to you now. Wait till to-morrow, or wait 



against the Tu^a on the Danube. 

^^ And becaose be routed some ill-disci- 
plined hordes with others a mere shade more 
eifiliaed, he cornea here to impose his opinion 
on our cooncils, and tell us how we are to de- 
fend oarselTes ! " 

'* I did not hear him utter a word." 

'- No, but be handed in a paper drawn up 
by himself, in whidi be recommends the king 
to withdraw all the forces in front of Capua, 
and meet these marauders, where they will 
least like to fight, in the opra. The advice 
was good,— even though it came firom a bar- 
barian. In street-fighting your buccaneer is 
as good as, if not better than, a r^ular. All 
the circumstances of the ground fiiTored him. 
Take him, however, where he must move and 
manoeoTre, — ^where he will have to form and 
re-form, — to drees his line under fire, and oc- 
casionally change his flank, — then all the odds 
will be against him. So far the Scythian 
spoke well. His only miscalculation was to 
suppose that we will fight anywhere." 

'' I declare, Maitland, I shall loee temper 
with yon. You* can't surely know what in- 
sulting things you say." 

« I wish they could provoke any other than 
yourself, mio caro. But come away from 
this. Let us walk back again. I want to 
have one more look at those windows before 
I go." 

'* And are you really in love? " asked the 
other, with more of astonishment in his voice 
than curiosity. 
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" I wish I knew how to make her bcliere 
ii, — that's all," aaid he, fladly ; and drawing 
Ids arm within hia fricmd's, moyed on with 
bent-down head, and in silence. 

^* I think jonr friends are aboat the only 
trafeUers in Naples at this moment, and in- 
ieed none bat English would come here at 
iodi a season. The dog-days and a rerola- 
tkm togeUier onght to be too much even for 
tourist curiosity." 

Osffiuelli went on to describe the arrival 
of the three heavily-laden carriages with 
their ponderous baggage and their crowd of 
servants, and the astonishment of the land- 
lord at such an apparition ; but Maitland 
paid him no attention, — perhaps did even not 
hear him. 

Twice or thrice Gaffiirelli said something 
to arouse notice or attract curiosity, even to 
pique irritability, as when he said, '^ I sup- 
pose I must have seen your beauty, for I saw 
two, — and both good-looking, — ^but neither 
sach as would drive a man distracted out of 
pare admiration. Are you minding me? 
Are you listening to me ? " 

'< No. I have not heard one word you 
were saying." 

'* Civil, certainly ; but, seriously, Mait- 
land, is there not something more pressing 
to do at this moment than to loiter along the 
Chiaja to catch a glimpse of the closed cur- 
tains within which some blonde angel may 
be taking her tea?" 

** Go home and I will join you later on. I 
have given orders about the horses. My man 
will have all in readiness by daybreak. You 
seem to me most terribly eager to have your 
head smashed. The king ought to reward 
your valor. It will be the only * Cross ' he 
will have to bestow." 

Caffiurelli turned impatiently from him and 
vralked away. 

Maitland looked after him for a moment, 
and then continued his way. He sauntered 
on, rather like one seeking to kill time than 
to reach a goal, and once or twice he stopped, 
and seemed to reflect whether he would go 
on. At last he reached a spot where a broad 
path of light streamed across the street, and 
extended till it was lost in the thick foliage 
of the garden on the sea-side, and, looking 
suddenly up, he saw he was in front of the 
great hotel of Naples, «« L'Universo." The 
drawing-room windows were open on a long 
balcony, and Maitland could see in the well* 
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lighted room certain figures which he per- 
suaded himself he could recognize even 
through the muslin curtains, whi^h slightly 
moved and waved in the faint night-air. As 
he still strained his eyes to mark the scene, 
two figures approached the vrindow, and 
passed out upon the balcony. There eould 
be no mistake : they were Alice and fter sis- 
ter ; and so perfect the stillness of the air, 
and 60 thin withal, that he could hear the 
sound of their voices, though not trace their 
words. 

'* Is it not delicious here, Alice? " said 
Bella. « These are the ^orious nights of 
Italy Maitland used to tell us of, — so calm, so 
balmy, and so starry." 

'< What was that Skeffy was saying to yoa 
about Maitland as you came up-stairs?" 
asked Alice, sharply. 

'< Oh, it was a rumor he mentioned that 
Maitland bad quarrelled with the court 
party. He had advised something, or re- 
jected something ; in fact, I paid little atten- 
tion, for I know nothing of these Italian plots 
and schemes, and I like Maitland much bet- 
ter when he does not speak of them." 

** Is he here now, do you know ? " 

<< Yes ; Skeff said he saw him this morn- 
ing." 

'< I hope and pray he may not hear that 
we have arrived. I trust that we may not 
see him." 

** And why so, Alice, dearest? " 

" Can you ask me ! " 

<* I mean, why not receive him on the 
terms of an easy intimacy ? A person of his 
tact is always quick enough to appreciate the 
exact amount of &vor he is held in." 

<*It is of myself I am thinking, — not of 
him," said she, with something of resentment 
in her tone. 

*< If you speak this way, Alice, I shall be- 
lieve that you care for him." 

»*The greater mistake yours, my dear 
Bella." 

" Well, — that you did once care for him, 
and regret the fact, or regret the change, — 
which is it? " 

''Neither, on my honor! He interested 
me — I own to that ; but now that I know his 
mystery, and what a vulgar mystery it is, I 
am half ashamed that I even felt an interest 
in him." 

** Gossip would say you did more, Alice, — 
that you gave him encouragement." 
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*< Wlml ao odioot woid joa fasfe impfond 
into jcm serfiee ! bat I deny it ; nor was 
be one to wmt it. Tour idfaitiirer never 
do»." 

" AdTeotmer ! " 

** I mean it in its kast idkunwe wame ; 
bot I reallj we no leaMo wfaj tbis hmhi's 
nuiie t to peneeate me. I left Iiebuid belf 
to ST<nd it. I eertainlj need not eoeomiter 
it bere." 

*' And ifjoa meet bim?** 

*' I sbftll not meet him. I don't intend to 
go oot 00 long aa we are bere, and I tmst I 
can refase to reoeive bim wben at borne.'* 

'' I had abnost aaid. Poor fellow ! *' 

'* Saj it by all meana ; eompaariooate, — 
eoDiole bim, too, if Skeff baa no objection." 
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•* Ob, Alice!" 

^« Tour ofwn &ah, Bdk, if I aaj provok- 
ing tbingi. No, mamnm," added abe, to 
aome remark fi»i witbin ; ^' oar aeoeta, aa 
joa eall tfacm, caonoi be oterbeaid; for, 
totof aU, wearetaUqpgEDgtirii; aiidaee- 
oodlj, tboe ia no penon whatever in the 
street." 

Lad J Ljle now made her appeaanee od 
the baloonj, and aoon afterwards thej all re- 
entered the room. Maftland aat honzB loi^ 
on the atone bendi, watching with intenae 
eagemeas aa a abadow woold ]fcaaor repaas 
behind the cartama, and there be remained 
till all the lights were oat in the hotel and 
the whole hoaae aank in ailenee. 
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PART XY".— CHAPTER Lm. 



UNPLBASAKT BEOEONINOS. 

There were few bosier diplomatiBts in 
Soiope during these eventfcd days of Naples 
Ifaan Skeffington Darner; and if England 
had not her share of inflaence, it was no 
fiuilt of his. He sent off special messengers 
every day. He wrote to F. 0. in a cipher, 
of which it was said no one had the key ; 
and he telegraphed in mystical language to 
the admiral at Malta, which went &r to per- 
Buade the gallant seaman that his corre- 
q[Kmdent was a maniac. He besieged the 
eonrt and the ministerial offices, and went 
home to receive deputations from the wildest 
leaders of the extreme democracy. He was 
determined, as he said, to " know the truth," 
and he surrounded himself for that purpose 
with a mass of inextricable perfidy and false- 
hood; and yet, with all these occupations, 
he passed his entire mornings with the 
Lylee, and dined with them every day. 

It was a great pleasure, as Sir Arthur said, 
to be *' behind the scenes ; " and really the 
phrase did not ill represent their position, 
for they knew as m,pch of what was going on 
upon the stage as people usually do who 
have only an occasional glimpse, and that 
from a wrong point of view. Sir Arthur, 
however, believed Skeflfy to be the rising di- 
plomatist, the embryo Talleyrand of Great 
Britain ; and it was strange to see an old, 
crafty, case-hardened man of the world lis- 
tening with implicit trustfulness to the hare- 
brained speculations of a young fellow, whose 
solitary pretensions were that he sent off his 
daily tolderdash marked " On Her Majesty's 
Service," and sealed with the royal arms. 

Lady Lyle only half believed in him ; and 
as for Alice, she laughed at, but liked him ; 
while Bella gave him all her confidence, and 
admired him greatly. And a very nice thing 
it is of young ladies, and never to be too 
much commended, how they will hang on 
the words, and store up the dyings, and re- 
peat the opinions of the man who prefers 
them. It is not exactly love, no more than 
gooseberry-wine is champagne, but it effeiv 
Tesces and exhilarateiB, and ,1'm not sure if it 
does not agree very well with weak coostitu- 
tions. 

Now Skeffy told Bella every morning in 
the most mysterious manner how he had 
checkmated Bresson, the French minister, 
and outwitted Caraffii and the Cardinal 
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Riario. They never could make out whence 
he had his information. The queen had 
spent a fortune in paying spies to watch 
him, but he out-manoeuvred them all. No- 
body knew — ^nobody ever could know — the 
resources of his crafl; and indeed, except 
Louis Napoleon, there was not a man in Eu- 
rope had fathomed the depth of his astute- 
ness. " I have to protend," would he say, 
** to be a light, flippant, volatile creature, 
given up to pleasure, fond of play, of the 
ballet, and all that sort of thing. I let them 
hear every day of the sums I have lost at 
lansquenet, and the enormous extravagance 
of my daily life, but they don't know what 
goes on here," and he would tap his fore- 
head ; ** they never suspect what plots and 
plans and machinations are at work within 
that brain they imagine to be abandoned to 
enjoyment. It will come out one of these 
days, dearest Bella ; they'll know who * did 
it' yet." And this was a very fiivorite 
phrase with him, and Bella caught it up, 
and talked of the people who had not " done 
it," and never could " do it," and hinted at 
one whom an ignorant world would awake 
one morning to see had " done it," and 
" done it " to perfection. 

To hear him talk, you would say that he 
rather liked the mistaken estimate the world 
had formed of,Jliim ; that it was one of those 
excellent jokes whose point lay in a surprise ; 
and what a surprise would that be one of 
these days when he came forth in his true 
character, the great political genius of Eu- 
rope! Bella believed it all; not that she 
was deficient in common sense, or wanting in 
discernment ; but she liked him, — ^there was 
the secret. She had made her investment in a 
certain stock, and would persist in regarding 
it as a most profitable venture; and thus 
would they pass their mornings, — a strange 
way to make love, perhaps ; but that pas- 
sion, etherealize it how you may, trades on 
some one form or other of selfishness ; and all 
these endearments were blended with the 
thought of how happy they should be when 
they were great people. 

Skeflfy would bring with him, besides, a 
whole, bagful of papers, despatches, and 
"private and confidentials," and suchlike, 
and make Bella copy out pages for him of 
that dreary trash, which, like a bad tapes- 
try, has servied no other purpose than to em- 
ploy the small mind .that devised it. And 
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he would Bit there, with his eyes closed, and 
dictate to her endless " brief glances " at the 
present aspect of the Italian question, till the 
poor girl was half worn out between the im- 
portance of her task and its weariness. 

" What's that you are poring oyer, Bel- 
la? " he asked, as she read over a somewhat 
•lengthy letter. 

<* It is the complaint of an Englishman at 
being detained by the authorities, first at Pa- 
lermo and again hero : he was a mere tray- 
eller, he asserts, and not in any way engaged 
in political schemes. He says that this is 
his fourth appeal to you without an answer, 
and he declares that if this be not replied to, 
he will address the chief secretary at home." 

<' Tell the fellow that a Damer is inacces- 
sible to a menace ; tell him that his stupid 
letter would be promptly referred back to 
me; and say that, so far as this peninsula is 
concerned, I am F. 0., and to be propitiated 
by humility, and not outraged by a threat." 

" But if it be really true — if the poor 
fellow should be imprisoned for nothing, 
Skeff? " 

** If so, I shall liberate him ; " and as he 
spoke he arose and walked the room with a 
haughty stride and a head erect . * * Write, — 

" * Sib, — ^I am directed by H. M.'s charge 
d'affaires '—or rather say, * The undersigned 
has to acknowledge the receipt of — what's 
his name? " 

" Samuel M'Gruder." 

" What a name ! — * of Samuel M' Grader's 
letter; and although he takes exception to 
the passages marked A and B, and requires 
explanation of the paragraph C, beginning 
at the words, ** nor can I," and ending at, 
** British subject " ' — You'll have to copy 
out the whole of his despatch, Bella, and then 
I shall mark the passages ; where was I ? " 

"British subject." 

" Yes, I remember. * Yet that, conced- 
ing much to the feelings ' — no, that is too 
familiar — < making allowances for an irrita- 
biUty'"— 

" I don't think you can say that, Skeff. 
He has now been seven weeks in confine- 
ment." 

" Lucky dog that he has not been seven 
weeks worked almost to a skeleton, like me, 
with the cares of a whole nation on my head, 
and the eyes of Europe upon me." 

" Just let me say that you will look into 
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his case, and do your best to get him out c 
prison." 

" With all my heart. It is fearfully un 
dignified ; but let it go, and I'll send off t 
messenger to the Prefetto Lanzi to delivei 
up the prisoner M'Gruder to me to-morroii 
morning, and we will interrogate him here.'' 

The roll of a drum was now heard in the 
street without, and from the balcony could 
be seen an immense crowd of people moTing 
in front of an infantry regiment, who marched 
past travel-stained and disordered, and with 
an indescribable something in their air that 
indicated, it might be defeat, it might be 
disaffection. 

" Here's strange news," said Sir Arthur, 
as he joined them. " The landlord tells me 
Garibaldi has landed in Calabria, near Reg- 
gie, beaten the royal troops^ and is in fall 
march on Naples. The regiment that you 
see there were ordered off to reinforce the 
advanced guard, but cried out * Vive Garibal- 
di ! ' and have been now recalled, and are 
to be sent into the fortress ." , 

" Look ! " cried Skeff; " here comes the 
artillery after them, a strong proof that they 
don't trust these fellows. Bella, I must 
write off the news at once." 

"Let me first finish about M'Gruder," > 
said she, as she sat down to the table. 

" I wish we were all safe back, in Eng- 
land," said Lady Lyle, as she came up. 

" I was just thinking the very same thing," 
said Sir Arthur. 

"Have no fears," interposed Skefify; "I 
shall order up the fleet from Malta. You 
shall have a frigate— a line-of-battle ship, if 
you like it better." 

" I'd much rather we had post-horses and 
an escort," said Lady Lyle. 

" Would that be possible, Damer? " 

" All is possible. Sir Arthur, to power 
properly exercised. I'll go down at onoe to 
the War Office and see what can be done." 

" If it were perfectly safe," said Bella, 
" I should like to drive through the streets 
and see what is going on : and as Alice le- 
to go out, we are just enough for one ca^ 
riage." The project was agreed to, all 
the more readily that Skeff assured them 
his presence was an 8Bgis that all partus 
would know how to respect : he was, in 
fact, as he put it, a sort of emblematiied 
British lion, who, with folded paws, was 
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aboat to take an airing for his own amuse- 
ment. 

"As we drive along," whispered he to 
Bella, "just watch the recognitions fellows 
will throw me, — a look, a gesture, a sign, 
Bcarcely perceptible, but enough to say, 
'Your Excellency may depend upon us. ' '* 

And Bella felt a certain elation at the 
thoaght that she was the chosen one of a 
man so eminent and so distinguished. And 
oh, dear, let us not be severe upon her for it ! 
If we could not make occasional swans of our 
geeee in this life, we should be very ill off in 
matters of ornithology. Away they drove 
down the Chiaja and up the Toledo, where, 
amidst wild yells and cries for the king, and 
at tunes for Garibaldi, a dense mass of peo- 
ple Burged and swayed like a mighty monster 
awaking out of slumber and arousing to deeds 
of Tiolence. 

The populace seemed intoxicated, but not 
with wine or with joy, but a sort of dare- 
devil recklessness which sought something — 
anything — to vent its passion upon. Lines 
of men linked arm in arm, and filling the 
M breadth of the street, marched rapidly on, 
chanting wild songs ; and it was strange to 
mark in these the old gray-headed, feeble 
man coupled wi^h the stalwart youth, or per- 
haps the mere boy. Here and there were 
groups listening to some street-orator, now 
greeting his words with a cheer, now with a 
hmi of vociferous laughter ; and through 
all these went other men, busily, eagerly, 
whispering to this, conferring with that, now 
exerting every effort of persuasiveness, now 
seeming to employ incentives to vengeance. 
Except the carriage where sat the Lyles, 
not another vehicle of any kind was to be 
Been ; and as the horses moved slowly along 
through the dense crowd, many a rude jest and 
^11 comment was passed upon the "matti 
Inglesi " — the mad English — who had taken 
snch a time and place for a carriage airing. 
Nor was the courage of the act unrecognized, 
and twice or thrice a wild cheer proclaimed 
what they thought of a nation whose very 
ladies were above all fear and timidity. 

The most striking feature in ^ all this tu- 
mult was, that soldiers were seen everywhere 
mixed up with the civilians ; not merely fur- 
loughed men in undress, but soldiers in full 
uniform and perfectly armed, but yet display- 
ing, sometimes ostentatiously, by the way 
they carried their shakoes or their bayonets, 
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or wore their coats opened and unbuttoned, 
that they no longer respected the claims of 
discipline. 

Patrols on foot or horseback would be met 
too ; but the men, under no restraint, would 
not only exchange words of greeting with the 
mob, but accept offers of wine or cigars ; and 
it was seen that the officers were either pow- 
erless to prevent or unwilling to curb this in- 
discipline. 

" What does all this portend, Damer? " 
asked Sir Arthur. «* We hear cheers for the 
king; but all I see seems to threaten his 
downfiill." 

Skefiy was puzzled, and a wiser man might . 
have been puzzled; but his diplomatic in- 
stincts forbade such a humiliating avowal, 
and so he merely muttered something to the 
purport, that "We" had not fully deter- 
mined what was to be the issue ; and that 
till " We " had made up our minds, all these 
signs and portents were mere street-noises. 

If I am not perfectly just to him in this 
rendering of his explanation, I am at least 
merciful to my reader ; and, leaving the party 
to follow out the exploration, I shall return 
to the drawing-room they had just quitted, 
and where Alice now sat alone, and deep in 
thought. The yells and cries that filled the 
street outside, and the continual uproar that 
resounded through the city, were all un- 
heeded by her ; and so immersed was she in 
her reflections, that when a servant entered 
the room to present the card of a visitor, she 
viras unaware of his presence till he had twice 
addressed her. 

" It cannot be for us," said she, looking 
at the name. ** I do not know the Count 
d'Amalfi." 

" He hopes to be better remembered as Mr. 
Maitland," said that gentleman, as, pushing 
wide the half-open door, he approached her 
and made a low bow. 

The servant had time to retire and shut the 
door before Alice had sufficiently recovered 
herself to ask Maitland to be seated. So 
coldly was the request conveyed, however, 
that if he was not determined on having an 
interview, he would have affected to make 
his call an offer of some sort of attention, and 
taken his leave almost on the instant. . Far 
different were his present intentions ; and as 
he deposited his hat and cane, and took his 
place in front of her, there was a methodical 
slowness that indicate purpose. 
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.'^he heftanu» tprj pale : «me fiar she cer- : 
tunly feic : hat di^re wm mon of aufEer ! 
than fear in the choa^c cfaac chia man wu, 
hj hiA manner, almrjnc iiWi'rriTig a riziic co 
Me and iipeak wish her. 

^' Mr. Maidand n tr» affiomplisfaed a man 
// che irorM €•> need beint; toLd cfaas when a 
pfTWtTi \auk declared an indiaposition 60 receive 
ir in (Mnally deemed exM>ogh to aecare pri- 
wey." 

'^ r^nanj—jet ; hat there are occMiona 
which are Wit m thk category." 

^' And dr> joa mean to lay diia is one of 
them, mr? " nud abe, haoghtily. 

*' MrM certainly, madam, thia u one of 
them ! " Aa Maitland said thia, he law the 
coU>r mount to her fiiee ; and he aaw, too, how, 
w,-w that her proud a|Hrit waa, aa it were, 
challenged, ahe would not think of retreat, 
hnt Y>raire him, whatever might ecMme of it. 

'* fndeed ! '* laid ahe, with a icomfal laogfa 
— '' indeed ! " and the laatayllahle waa drawn 
out in an accent of moat inaolent irony. 

''Yea, madam," be continued, in a t<»ie 
jierfectly calm andunimpaarioned ; ** oar laat 
re1atjr;na together folly warrant me to lay ao 
much ; and hamper preaumptuoua it might 
fiare hMn in me to aapire aa I did, the grar 
cirma &vor with which I waa liatened to 
Mecmerl to plead for me." 

" What favor do yrm apeak of, air ? " aaid 
a)ie, with evident agitation. 

" I muat not riak the faint hope that re- 
maina Ui me, hy recalling what you may not 
wiah to remember ; but I may at least aak 
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xne. bus went on. - Ef I waa canBOoaadT 
my iwn anwor^hineaa. I had certain thnp 
in my fiivor wiiich aemsd m zcve me maragt, 
— noc the Leaac '^ cheae waa ynar brolher'i 
Sriaufehix). *' 

-* Mark waa ahvaya pruod of bang Mr. 
Mafnlanii'a friend.'* aaid riie. zsdier toocbed 
hv chin hani ghtnr nmn'^ faomilitT. 

-* That friendahip became very pe eciona to 
me whoL I knew hia oafier. Indeed, firaa 
chat hoar I loved him aa a brodker." 

'*• F'Mrgive me, sr, if I iutecropi yoa. Al 
the time to which yoaalhidftwe wovddaBea 
to have been living in a perfect realm of vt* 
eoneeptiona. Sorely, it ia not iMn.fj w ai y to 
revive them : auzdy, now that we haveawnke, 
we need not take up the dew of a dnam to 
aaaiat our xefiectioaa." 

'* IThat may be the mise(Miceptiana yot 
re&r to? " aaid he, with a voice mocfa ahdoei 
and agitated. 

^' One waa, it iroold appear, that Ifr. 
Maitland made me certain profeannk 
Another, that he waa--that he had— that is, 
that he held — I Gannot.aay it, air ; and I > 
beg yoa to apare me what a rash temps 
might poaeibly provoke me to utter." 

•' Say all timt yoa vrill; I kyved yoa, 
Alice." 

<' Touwillforoemetoleaveyoa, Bir,if yoa 
thua forget youraelf." 

« I loved you, and I love yon atill. Dono* 
go, I b^, I implore you. Aathepnx^ofhoiv 
I love you, I declare that I know all that yoa 
have heard of me, — all that you have said of 
me, every harah and cruel vrord. Ay, ABoe, 
I have read them aa your hand traced th«i| 
and through all, I love you." 

'* I will not stoop to ask how, sir ; bat I 



f that the avowal has not raified you in 
imation." 

I have not your love, I will nevei ask 
I esteem. I wanted your affection, as 
wants that which would make his life 
ty. I could have worked for you, I 
have braved scores of things I have 
runk from ; and I had a right to it." 
right !— what right? " 
le right of him who loved as I did, 
LS as ready to prove his love. The man 
IS done what I have is no adventurer, 
I that fiiir hand wrote him one. Remem- 
it, madauL ;and remember that you ajre 
ad where men accept no such slights 
you would pass upon me." His eyes 
with passion as he spoke, and his dark 
grew purple. ** You are not without 
?ho must answer for your levity." 
)w, sir, I leave you," she said, rising. 
)tyet., You shall hear me out. I know 
)u have treated me thus falsely. I am 
who is my rival." 
t me pass, sir." 

)laced his back to the door, and folded 
18 on his breast ; but though he made 
lense effort to seem calm, his lips shook 
spoke. " You shall hear me out. I 
a I know my rival, and I am ready and 
ed to stake my pretensions against 

) on, sir, go on ; very little more in this 
will efface any memory I preserved of 
ou first appeared to me." 
1, Alice ! " cried he, in a voice of deep 
h. '* It is despair has brought me to 
When 1 came, I thought I could have 
I with calm and self-restraint ; but when 
you, — saw what I once believed might 

)een mine, — I forgot all — all but my 

. J) 

iffer me to pass out, sir," said she. 
He moved back, and opened the door 
and held it thus as she swept past him 
it a word or look. 

bland pressed his hat deep over his 
and descended the stairs slowly, one by 
A carriage drove to the door as he 
d it, and his friend Cafi^relli sprung 
d grasped his hand. 
>me quickly, Maitland ! " cried he. 
king has left the palace. The army 
ing out of Naples to take up a position 
pua. All goes badly. The fleet is 
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wavering, and Garibaldi passed last night at 
Salerno." 

<< And what do I care for this ? Let me 
pass." 

" Care for it ! It is life or death, caro 
mio ! In two hours more the populace will 
tear in pieces such men as you and myself, if 
we're found here. Listen to those yells, 
'Morie ai Reali! ' Is it with < Death to the 
Royalists ! ' ringing in our ears we are to 
linger here? " 

*< This is as good a spot to die in as anoth- 
er," said Maitland ; and he lighted his cigar 
and sat down on the stone bench beside the 
door. 

" The Twenty-fifth of the line are in open 
revolt, and the last words of the king were, 
^ Give them to Maitland, and let him deal 
with them.' " 

Maitland shrugged his shoulders, and 
smoked on. 

'< Genario has hoisted the cross of Savoy 
over the fort at Baia," continued the other, 
<< and no one can detiermine what is to be done 
They all say, < Ask Maitland.' " 

'< Imitate him ! Do the same over the 
royal palace ! " said the other, mockingly. 

* * There, there ! listen to that cry ! The 
mob are pouring down the Chiaja. Come 
away." 

<< Let us look at the scoundrels," said 
Maitland, taking his friend's arm and moving 
into the street. 

Cafiarelli pushed and half lifted him into 
the carriage, and they drove off at speed. 



CHAPTBB LTV. 
SKBF7 nAMEB TESTED. 

When the Lyles returned from their drive, 
it was to find that Alice vras too ill to come 
down to dinner. << She had," she said, ** a 
severe, headache, and wished to be left per- 
fectly quiet and alone." This vras a sore dis- 
appointment to Bella, brimful of all she had 
seen and heard, and burning with impatience 
to impart how Skeffy had b^n sent for by the 
king, and what he said to His Majesty, and 
how the royal plans had been modified by his 
sage words ; and in &ct, that the fate of the 
Neapolitan kingdom was at that moment in 
the hands of that << gifjied creature." 

It was such she called him ; and I beg my 
kind reader not to think the less of her that 
she so magnified her idol. The happiest 
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dfijfl of oar MreB an t]ie least leml, jnat as 
the evils which never befiUl oa aze the great- 
eat. 

Bella waa Atncerelj sorry &r her aiater's 
headaehe ; bat with all that, she kept steal- 
ing every now and then into her room, to 
teil what Skeff said to Caraib, and the im.- 
menae effeet it produced. ^« And then, dear- 
est," she went on, ^* we have really done a 
great deal to-day. We have sent off three 
' formal despatches ' and two ' coniklentials,* 
and Skeff has told my Lard B., secretary of 
state though he be, a piece of his mind, — he 
does write so ably when he is roased ; and 
he has declared that he will not carry oat 
his late instractions. Few men woald have 
had courage to say that ; bat they know 
that, if Skeff liked, he has only to go into 
parliament; there are scores of borooj^ 
actaally lighting for hii^ he would be posi- 
tively terrible in opposition." 

A deep, wearied sigh, vras all Alice's re- 
sponse. 

'< Tes, dearest, I'm sure I am tiring you ; 
hot I must tell bow we liberated Mr. M'Gru- 
der. He has been, he says, jfifty-three days 
in prison, and really he looks wretched. I 
might have felt more for the man, but for 
the cold, good-for-nothing way he took all 
Skeff's kindness. Instead of bursting with 
gratitude, and caUing him his deliverer, all 
be said was, * Well, sir, I think it was high 
time to have done this, which, fyr aught I 
see, might just as easily have been done 
three or perhaps four weeks ago.' Skeff was 
magnificent ; he only waved his hand, aad. 
said, * Go ; you are free ! ' 'I know that 
well enough,' said be, in the same sturdy 
voice ; ' and I intend to make use of my free- 
dom to let the British people know how I 
have been treated. You'll see honorable 
mention of it all, and yourself, too, in the 
Times, before ten days are over.' " 

**My dear Bella, my head is racking; 
would you just wet that handkerchief and 
lay it on my forehead? " 

•* My poor sweet Alice ! and I sq cruel, 
with all my stupid stories ; but I thought 
you'd like to hear about Tony." 

"Tony!— what of Tony?" asked she, 
raising herself on one elbow and looking up. 

** Well, dearest, it was while in search 
after Tony that M'Gruder got imprisoned. 
Thoy wore sworn friends, it seems. You 
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know, dear, Tony was nefcr very partienlar 
in his choice of friends.*' 

'< Bat what of him? Where she?" 

*• 111 vdl you everydiing, if yonTl only 
have a little patience. Tony, who was liv- 
ing with M* Grader in T^ghnm, — a partner, 
I think, in some odious traffic,— C8flt-<^ 
clothes, I believe, — grew tired of it, or got 
into d^t, or did unmAfehTng that broa^ht tiiwi 
into trouble, and he ran away and joined 
that mad creature Garibaldi." 

" Wdl, go cm." 

"^ Well, be had not been gone more thaa 
ten days or so, when a lawyer came out from 
England to say that his uncle, Sr Somebody 
Butler, had died and left him all he had,— a 
fine estate and I don't know how much mon- 
ey. When Mr. M'Gruder vras quite satisfied 
that all this vras true, — and like a canny 
Scotdunan he examined it thoroa^y,— he 



set off himsdf to find Tony and tdl him his 
good news ; £osr, as he said, it irould have 
been a terrible thing to let him go risk his 
life for nothing, now that he had a splendid 
fivtone and a large estate. Indeed, joa 
should have heard Mr. M'Grader himsdf on 
this theme. It vrasaboat the strangest med- 
ley of romance and vrorldliness I ever listened 
to. After all, he vras a stanch friend, and 
he braved no common dangers in his pmaoit 
He had scarcely landed, however, in Sidly, 
when he vras arrested and thrown into 
priscm." 

** And never met Tony ? " 

" Never,— of course not ; how could he? 
He did not even dare to speak of one vrho 
served under Garibaldi till he met Skefi^." 

"But where is Tcmy? Is he safe? Bow 
are we to hear oi him? " asked Alice, h^^ 
riedly. 

<< Skeff has undertaken all that, Alioe. 
You know how he has relations with mw of 
every party, and is equally at home vrith the 
wildest followers of Mazzini and the courtieiB 
about the throne. He says he'U send off a 
confidential messenger at once to Garibaldi's 
camp vrith a letter for Tony. Indeed, it wbb I 
all I could do to prevent him going himself, j 
he is so attached to Tony ; but I b^ged and 
implored him not to go. " 

<< Tony would have done as much for him," 
said Alice, gloomily. 

<< Perhaps he would ; but remember the 
difference between the men, Alice. If any- 



thing shoiild be&U Skefiy, who ib there to 
leplaoe him?" 

Alioe, perhaps, ooold not satis&ctorilj an- 
iwer this, for she lay back on her bed and 
eoyered her &ce with her hands. 

« Not indeed that he would listen to me 
when I made that appeal to him, but he 
kept on repeating, < Tony is the finest, truest- 
hearted fellow I ever met. He^d never have 
left a firiend in the lurch ; he'd never have 
thought of himself if another was in danger ; 
and help him I must and will ; ' and that's 
the reason we are waiting dinner, dear, for 
he would go off to the minister of war or the 
presideiit of the council ; and he told papa, 
as he shook hands, on no account to wait for 
him, for he might be detained longer than 
he expected." 

As she spoke, a tap came to the door, and 
a servant announced dinner. 

** Has Mr. Damer arrived?" asked Bella, 
eagerly. 

'< No, ma'am, but Sir Arthur has just got 
anotefiromhim." 

" I must see what he says'! " cried she, 
and left the room. 

Sir Arthur was reading the letter when 
ihe entered. 
'< Here's Skeff gone off to what he calls the 

* front ; ' he says that Tony Butler has joined 

Ibe insurgents, and he must get him out of 

their hands at any price." 
^ But of course, papa, you'll not permit 

k; you'll forbid him peremptorily ! " broke 

a Bella. 
<« I'm not so sure of that, Bella ; because, 

imoogBt other reasons, I'm not so sure he'd 

■iDd me. Our gifted friend is endowed with 

eoDBiderable self-will." 
« Immense determination, I should rather 

•Q it, papa ; but, pray, try to stop this 

.lad fireak. He is not certainly called on to 
h df spofle such a life as his, and at such a mo- 

leot." 
"What am I to do?" 
"Go over to him at once, — declare that 
t «4 ^ have the right to speak on such a sub- 
m^ pA, Say that, if he is pleased to overlook 

fta neoessity of his presence here at this 

tiais, he ought to remember his position 

Vith regard to us,— ought to think of me,^' 

lud she, with a burst of grief that ended in 
f- ft shower of tears, and drove her from the 
nxnn. 

Sir Arthur was fiur more disposed to sit 
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down to his dinner than go off on this mis- 
sion of affection; but Lady Lyle took the 
same view of the case as her daughter, and 
there was no help for it. And although the 
bland butler repeated, '' Soup is served, sir," 
the poor man had to step downnstairs to his 
carriage and drive off to the Legation. 

On arriving there, he learned that His Ex- 
cellency had gone to see the prime minister. 
Sir Arthur set off in the pursuit, which led 
him from one great office of the state to 
another, always to discover that the object of 
his search had just left only five minutes be- 
fore, till at length his patience became ex- 
hausted on hearing that Mr. Damer was last 
seen in company with an officer of rank on 
the road to Castehunare, whither, certainly, 
he determined not to follow him. 

It was near nine o'clock when he got home 
to report himself unsuccessful, to meet dark 
looks from his wife and daughter, and sit 
down alone to a comfortless dinner, chagrined 
and disconcerted. 

Lady Lyle tried to interest him by relating 
the news of Tony Butler's accession to for- 
tune ; but the reheated mutton and the half- 
cold entries were too trying to leave any por- 
tion of his nature open to such topics, and he 
sulkily muttered something about the folly 
of ** having snubbed the young fellow," — a 
taunt Lady Lyle resented by rising and leav- 
ing him to his own reflections. 

And now to turn to Skeff Damer. I am 
forced to confess, and I do not make the con- 
fession without a certain pain, that our gifted 
friend had not that amount of acceptance 
vnth the ministers of the king that his great 
talents and his promise might be supposed to 
have inspired ; nor had he succeeded in ac- 
quiring for the country he represented the 
overwhelming influence he believed to be her 
due. When, therefore, he drove to Caraffiii's 
house, the prince frankly told him what cer- 
tainly was true, that he had affairs far too 
weighty on his mind to enter upon that small 
question H.M.'s charg^-d'affiiiires desired to 
discuss. ** Try Carini," said he, " the min- 
ister of grace and justice ; he looks after the 
people who break the law." Skeff grew 
angry, and the minister bowed him out. He 
went in succession to some five or six others, 
all occupied, all overwhelmed with cares, 
troubles, and anxieties. At last, by a mere 
accident, he chanced upon Filangieri going 
off to wait on the king : he was accompanied 
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by a small man, in a very gorgeous uniform, 
studded over with stars and decorations. 

In a few hurried words Skeff told how his 
friend, a mm of rank and fortune, had been 
seduced by some stupid representations to 
take service with Garibaldi, and that it was 
all important to rescue him from such evil 
associations, and restore him at once to his 
Mends and country. 

"Where is he?" 

" Wherever Garibaldi may be— I can't 
tell." 

" lie's nearer than we like," said the 
other, with a faint smile. ** Are you sure 
your friend will return with you, even if you 
should track him out? " 

'* I think I can answer for him. I am almost 
certain that I can." 

" Can you answer for Garibaldi too ? — will 
Aegive him up?" 

<< I believe Garibaldi cares a great deal for 
the good opinion of England ; and when he 
sees me, Her Majesty's " — 

" Yes, yes, I can understand that. Well, 
I have no time to give you for xpore consider- 
ation of the matter ; but 111 do better. I'U 
give you this gentleman, — ^my aide-de-camp, 
Colonel the Count M'Caskey ; he'U pass you 
through our lines, and go, as flag of truce, to 
the headquarters of the rebels. The whole 
thing is a blunder, and I am doing exceed- 
ingly wrong ; but here we are, making one 
miste^e after another every day, and all 
regularity and order are totelly forgotten." 
Turning to M'Caskey, he took him aside for 
a few seconds and spoke eagerly and rapidly 
to him, and then, once more shaking Skefifs 
hand, he wished him well through his adven- 
ture and drove off. 

"Whenever you have all in readiness, 
sir," said M'Caskey, slightly raising his hat,^ 
" and I hope your carriage is a comfortable 
one, — take me up at the Aquila d'Oro, two 
doors from the Caf<S di Spagna," uttering 
the words in a tone of such positive command 
that Skeffy had only to accede ; and, coldly 
bowing to each other, they separated. 

CHAPTSR LV. 
AH050ST THE GABIBAIDIANS. 

Bt heavy bribery and much cajolery, Skeff 
Darner secured a carriage and horses, and 
presented himself at the Oetf^ di Spagna a little 
before midnight. It was not, however, till 
he had summoned M^Caskey for the third 
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time that the gallant colonel arose and joinec 
him. 

" I suspect that the waiter did not tell yor 
that I was here, and waiting for you ? " saic 
Skeff, somewhat irritated. 

" I rather apprehend," replied M'Caskey 
" that you were not aware I was at sup 
per." 

With this brief passage of arms each sanl 
back into his comer, and nothing more wai 
said. 

For a long while the way led through thai 
long suburb of Naples that lies on the souti: 
of the city, and the tramp of the horses ovei 
the pavement would have made any conver- 
sation difficult to hear. At length, however, 
they gained the smooth road, and then Skeff 
discovered, from the long-drawn breatbingf 
of his companion,^that he was sound asleep. 

By the small wax taper with which h( 
lighted his cigar, Skeff examined the feature: 
of the man ; and brief as was the inspection 
there was enough seen to show him that h< 
was not a subject for either dictation or rail 
lery. The hsid^ stem, thin-lipped mouth 
the knitted brows, the orbits marked wit! 
innumerable wrinkles, and an ugly scar, evi- 
dently from a sabre, that divided one whisker 
and reached from nigh the ear to the chin 
presented enough to show that he migbt 
easily have chanced upon a more genial fel- 
low-traveller. 

Skeff knew that the Neapolitan service hac 
for some years back attracted adventurers firon 
various countries. Poles, Americans, witl 
Irish and Hungarian reftigees, had flocked tc 
the Bcene of what they foresaw must be a 
struggle, and taken their side with the royal' 
ists or against them as profit or indination 
prompted. Now this man's name, M'Caskeyt 
proclaimed him as Irish or Scotch ; and tbo 
chances were, in either case, if a ren^a<^^ 
from his own country, he would not be over 
well disposed towards one who represented 
the might and majesty of England. 

" If I could only let him see," though* 
Skeff, « that I am one of those fellows who 
have done everything and know every one» 
a thorough man of the world, and no red- 
tapist, no official pedant, we should get on 
all the better." He puffed away at hisci^ 
as he thus mused, turning over in his v^ 
by what species of topic he should open 9Cr 
quaintance with his companion. 

"That's good toboooo," said M'0a8by» 
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without opening his eyes. * < Who's smoking 
the cheroot?'* 

" 1 am. May I offer you one ? " 
** A dozen if you like," said the colonel, 
giving himself a shake, and sitting bolt up- 
right. 

Skeff held out his cigar-case, and the other 
eoolly emptied it, throwing the contents into 
his hat, which lay on the cushion in front of 
liim. 

" When old Olozaga was captain-general 
of Cuba, he always supplied me with ha- 
?annabs; but when O'Donnel's party came 
into (wwer, I came down to cheroots, and 
there I have been ever since. These are not 
bad." 

"They are considered particularly good, 
•b," said Skeff, coldly. 

" That I will not say ; but I own I am not 
easy to please either in wine, women, or to- 
bacco." 

" You have had probably large experiences 
of aU three?" 

" I should like much to meet the man who 
called himself my equal." 

"It might bo presumptuous in me, per- 
haps, to stand forward on such ground ; but 
I, too, have seen something of life." 

"You! you!" said M'Caskey, with a 
' nuMt frank impertinence in his tone. 

" Yes, sir, I, I, — ^Mr. Skeffington Damer, 
Hw Majesty's representative and charg^-d'- 
•Aires at this court." 

"Where the deuce was it I heard your 
name ? Damer— Damer— Skeff — Skeflfy— I 
*bink they called you? Who could it bo 
that mentioned you?" 

" Not impossibly the newspapers, though 
Imspect they did not employ the familiarity 
you speak of." 

"Well, Skeff, what's all this business 
^'re bent on? What wild-goose chase are 
Rafter here?" 

Damer was almost sick with indignation 
*t the fellow's freedom; he nearly burst 
^th the effort it cost him to repress his pas- 
■*on; but he remembered how poor Tony 
^tier's fate lay in the balance, and that if 
•**ything should retard his journey by even 
•"^ hour, that one hour might decide his 
feend's destiny. 

** Might I take the liberty to observe, sir, 
*^t our acquaintance is of the very shortest ; 
^ until I shall desire, which I do not antic- 

15 
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ipate, the privilege of addressing you by 
your Christian name " — 

«*I am called Milo," said M'Caskey ; 
'< but BO man ever called me so but the late 
Duke of Wellington ; and once, indeed, in a 
moment of enthusiasm, poor Byron." 

*< I shall not imitate them, and I desire 
that you may know me as Mr. Damer." 

" Damer or Skeflfy, — I don't care a rush 
which,— only tell where are we<feoing, and 
what are we going for? " 

Skeff proceeded in leisurely fashion, but 
with a degree of cold .reserve that he hoped 
might check all freedom, to explain that he 
was in search of a young countryman, whom 
he desired to recall from his service with 
Garibaldi, and restore to his friends in Eng- 
land. 

" And you expect me to cross over to Gar- 
ibaldi's lines?" asked M'Caskey, with a 
grin. 

<* I certainly reckon on your accompanying 
me wherever I deem it essential to proceed 
in furtherance of my object. Your general 
said as much when he offered me your ser- 
vices." 

'* No man disposes of M'Caskey but the 
sovereign he serves." 

"Then I can't see what you have come 
for ! " cried Skeff, angrily. 

*' Take care, take care," said the other, 
slowly. 

"Take care of what?" 

" Take care of Skeffington Damer, who is 
running his head into a very considerable 
scrape. I have the most tenacious of memo- 
ries ; and there's not a word — not a syllable 
— falls from you, I'll not make you account- 
able for hereafter." 

" If you imagine, sir, that a tone of brag- 
gadocio " — 

" There you go again. Braggadocio costs 
blood, my young fellow." 

" I'm not to bo bullied." 

" No ; but you might be shot.' 

" You'll find me as ready as yourself with 
the pistol." 

" I am charmed to hear it, though I never 
met a fellow brought up at a desk that was 
so." 

Skeff was by no means deficient in cour- 
age, and, taken with a due regard to all the 
conventional usages of such cas^, he would 
have " met his man " as became a gentle- 
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man ; but it was such a new thing in his ex- 
periences to travel along in a carriage ar- 
ranging the terms of a duel with the man 
who ought to have been his pleasant com- 
panion, and who, indeed, at the very mo- 
ment, was smoking his cheroots, that he lost 
himself in utter bewilderment and confusion. 

<< What does that small flask contain? " 
said M'Caskey, pointing to a straw-covered 
bottle, whoto neck protruded from the pocket 
of the carriage. 

** Cherry brandy," said Skeff, dryly, as he 
buttoned the pocket-flap over it. 

** It is years upon years since I tasted that 
truly British cordial . " ^ 

Skeff made no reply. 

"They never make it abroad, except in 
Switzerland, and there, too, badly." 

Still was Skeff silent. 

** Have you got a sandwich with you ? " 

" Tlicre is something eatable in that basket 
— ^I don't know what," said Skeff, pointing 
to a little neatly-corded hamper. " But I 
thought you had just finished supper when I 
drove up." 

«* You're a Londoner, I take it," said 
M'Caskey. 

"Why so, sir? for what reason do you 
suppose so? " 

"The man who reminds another of the 
small necessity there is to press him to take 
something — be it meat or drink — must be a 
Cockney." 

" I am neither a Cockney nor accustomed 
to listen to impertinence." 

" Hand me your flask, and 1*11 give you 
my opinion of it, and that vnll be better than 
this digression." 

The impudence seemed superhuman, and 
in this way overcame all power of resistance ; 
and Skeffy actually sat there looking on 
while M'Caskey cut the cords of the little 
provision-basket and arranged the contents 
on the front seat of the carriage, assuring 
him, as he ate, that he " had tasted worse." 

For some time the major continued to eat 
and drink, and was so completely immersed 
in this occupation as to seem quite oblivious 
of his companion. He then lighted his cigar 
and smoked on till they reached Caserta, 
where the carriage halted to change horses. 

" The fellow is asking for something for the 
ostler," said M'Caskey, nudging Skeffy with 
his elbow as he spoke. 
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" My servant, sir, looks to these details," 
said Skeff, haughtily. 

" Take these, old boy," said M'Caskey, 
pitching out to him the basket with the frag- 
ments of his late meal, and the silver forks and 
cup it contained ; and the horses whirled the 
carriage along at full speed as he did so. 

" You are perfectly munificent, sir," cried 
Skeff, angrily," with what does not belong 
to you. The proprietor of the Hotel d'Uni- 
verso will probably look to you for payment 
for his property." 

" If your friend of the Universe has a 
salt-spoon of his own this time to-morrow, 
he'll be a lucky dog." 

" How so ? What do you mean ? " 

" I mean, sir, that as the troops withdraw, 
pillage will begin. There is but one force in 
Naples that could control a mob." 

"And that is?" 

" The Camorra ! and but one man could 
command the Camorra, and ho is here ! " 

"Indeed!" said Skeff, with the very 
faintest possible sarcasm. 

"As I tell you, sir. Colonel M'Caskey 
might have saved that city ; and instead of 
it ho is rumbling along over a paved road, 
going Heaven knows where, with Heaven 
knows whom, for Heaven knows what ! " 

" You are either nide or forgetful, sir. I 
have already told you my name and quality." 

" So you have, Skeff; but as a man rises 
in the service, he forgets the name of the un- 
commissioned^ officers. You are attache, or 
what is it?" 

" I am charg^ d'affaires of Great Britain." 

" And devilish few will be the affairs you'll 
have in your charge this day week." 

" How do you make out that ? " 

" First of all, if we are to pass through our 
lines to reach Garibaldi, all our fellows will 
fire a parting salute after, us as we go, — ay, 
and with ball. Secondly, as we approach 
the rebels, they'll pay us the same attention." 

" Not with our flag of truce flying ? '* 

" Your flag of truce, Skefiy, will only show 
them that we come unarmed, and miake their 
aim all the steadier in consequence." 

" And why was I told that your presence 
would be protection ? " 

" Because, sir, if it should fail to be, it is 
that no other man's in Europe could be 
such." 

"I'll not turn back, if you mean that,'' 
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said Skeff, boldly ; and for the first time on 
the journey M'Caskey turned round' and took 
a leisurely survey of his companion. 

*' You are, I* hope, satisfied with my per- 
sonal appearance," said Skeff, insolently. 

** Washy, washy," said M'Caskey, dryly ; 
•• but I have met two or throe of the same 
stamp who had pluck." 

** The freedom of your tongue, sir, inclines 
me very considerably to douljt yours, ^^ 

M'Oaskey made a bound on his seat, and 
threw his cigar through the window, while 
he shouted to the postilion to stop. 
"Why should he stop? " asked Skeff. 
** Let us settle this at once ;. we'll take 
each of us one of the carriage lam|)s, and fire 
at the word three. One — two — three ! Stop, 
I say." 

*' No, sir ; I shall hold myself at your or- 
ders, time and place fitting, but V\\ neither 
shoot nor be shot at like a brigand." 

*< I have' travelled with many men, but in 
my long and varied experience, I never saw 
a fellow so full of objections. You oppose 
everything. Now I mean to go asleep ; have 
you anything against thai^ and what is it ? " 
** Nothing— nothing whatever ! " mut- 
tered Skeff, who for the first time heard 
words of comfort from his companion's lips. 
Poor Skeff ! is it too much to say that, if 
you had ever imagined the possibility of such 
a fellow-traveller, you would have thought 
twice ere you went on this errand of friend- 
ship ? Perhaps it might be unfair to allege 
so much, but unquestionably, if his ardor 
were not damped, his devotion to his friend 
was considerably disturbed by thoughts of 
himself and his own safety. 

Where could this monster have come from? 
What land could have given him birth? What 
life had he led? How could a fellow of such 
insolent pretensions have escaped being flayed 
alive ere he reached the age he looked to be? 
Last of all, was it in malice and out of 
malevolence that Filangieri liad given him 
this man as his guide, well knowing what 
their companionship must end in? This last 
suspicion, reassuring so far as it suggested 
dreams of personal importance, rallied him a 
little, and at last he fell asleep. 

The hours of the night rolled over thus ; 
and just as the dawn was breaking, the ca- 
l^he rattled into the ruinous old piazza of 
Nocera. Early as it was, the market-place 
was* full of people, amongst whom many 
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were soldiers, with or without arms, bat 
evidently under no restraint of discipline, 
and to all seeming doubtful and uncertain 
what to do. 

Aroused from his sleep by tlte sudden stop- 
page of the carriage, M'Oaskey rubbed his 
eyes and looked out. " What is all this? " 
cried he. " Who are these fellows I see here 
in uniform ? What are they ? ' ' 

" Part of Cardarelli's brigade, Ydur Ex- 
cellency," said a caf<$-keeper who had oome 
to the carriage to induce the travellers to 
alight. << General Oardarelli has surrendered 
Soveria to Garibaldi, and his men have dis- 
persed." 

<' And is there no officer in command here 
to order these fellows into arrest?" cried 
M'Oaskey, as he sprung out of the carriage 
into the midst of them. " Fall in! " shouted 
he, in a voice of thunder ; << fall in, and be si- 
lent : the fellow who utters a word I'll put 
a bullet through ! " 

If the first sight of the little fellow thus, 
insolently issuing his orders ihight have in- 
spired laughter, his fierce look, his flashing 
eye, his revolver in hand, and his coat bias- 
ing with orders i speedily overcame such a 
sentiment, and the disorderly rabble seemed 
actually stunned into deference before him. 

** What ! " cried he, " are you deserters ? 
Is it with an enemy in front that I find you 
here? Is it thus that you show these civil- 
ians what stuff soldiers are made of? " There 
was not a degrading epithet, not a word ot 
infamous reproach, he did not hurl at them. 
They were Vili ! Birbanti ! Ladri ! Malland- 
rini ! Codardi ! They had dishonored their 
fathers and mothers, and wives and sweet- 
hearts. They had degraded the honor of the 
soldier, and the Virgin herself was ashamed 
of them. "Who laughs there? Let him 
come out to the front and laugh here ! " 
cried he. And now, though a low murmur 
little indicative of mirth ran through the 
crowd, strange to say, the men began to 
slink away, at first one by one, then in 
groups and parties, so that in very few min- 
utes the piazza was deserted, save by a few 
of the townsfolk, who stood there half terri- 
fied, half fascinated by the daring insolenoe 
of this diminutive hero. 

Though his passion seemed almost choking 
him, he went on with a wonderful fluency to 
abuse the whole nation. They were brig- 
ands for three centuries, and brigands they 
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wonld be fi>r thirty more, if ProTidence would 
DOi send an eartlu)iiake to swallow them up, 
and rid the world of each rascala . He scoffbd 
at them, he jeered them ; he told them that 
the few Sicilians that followed Garibaldi 
would make elayes of the whole kingdom, 
taking from the degenerate cowards of Cala- 
bria wiyes, daoghters, homes, 'and hoose- 
holds ; and it was only when the last strag- 
gler shoffled slowly away, and he stood alone 
in the sqoare, that he woald consent to re- 
enter the carriage and pursue bis journey. 

*< I'U know every tsuce amongst them if I 
meet them again," said he to Skeffy, <- and 
it will be an evil day for the scoundrels when 
that time comes." His wrath continued 
during the entire stage, and never flagged in 
its violence till they reached a cluster of poor 
cabins, around which a guard of soldiers was 
stationed. Here they were refused a further 
paasage, since at Mauro, three miles fiirther 
on, Mellani, with a force of three thousand 
men and some guns, held the pass against 
the Garibaldians. M'Caskey was not long 
in explaining who he was, nor indeed very 
modest in proclaiming his personal impor- 
tance ; and the subaltern, with every show 
of deference to such greatness, detached a 
corporal of his guard to accompany them to 
the general's quarters. The general was 
asleep when they reached Mauro ; he had 
been, they said, "up aU night," but they 
did not add it was in the celebration of an 
orgie, in which the festivities were more 
classic than correct. M'Caskey, however, 
learned that at about five miles in front Gari- 
baldi 's advanced-guard was posted, and that 
Garibaldi himself had ridden up and re- 
oonnoitred their position on the evening be- 
fore. 

" Wo expect to be attacked by noon," said 
the officer, in a tone the very reverse of 
hopeful or encouraging. 

"You can hold this pass against twenty 
thousand," said M'Caskey. 

** We shall not try," said the other. 
" Why should we be the 6nly men to get cut 
to pieces?" 

The ineffiible scorn of the little colonel as he 
tamed away was not lost on the other ; but 
he made no reply to it, and retired. " We 
are to have an escort as far as Ravello ; after 
that wo are to take care of ourselves ; and I 
own to you I think we shall be all the safer 



when we get out of the reach of His Majesty's 
defenders." 

" There," cried the sergeant who acted 
, as their guard, — '- there, on that rock yon- 
I der, are the Reds. I'll go no £irther." 
I And as they looked they siw a small group 
of red-shirted feUows lying or lounging on a 
small cliff which rose abruptly over a stream 
crossed by a wooden bridge. Attaching his 
handkerchief to bis walking-stick, M'Caskey 
stepped out boldly. Skeffy fullowed; they 
reached the bridge, crowed it, and stood 
within the lines of the Garibaldians. A 
very young, almost boyish-looking, officer 
met them, heard their story, and with much 
courtesy told them that he would send one of 
his men to conduct them to headquarters. 
" You will not find the general there," said 
he, smiling, — ** he's gone on in that direc- 
tion," and he pointed as he spoke towards 
Naples. 

Skeff asked eagerly if the young officer had 
ever heard of Tony Butler, and described with 
ardor the handsome face and figure of his 
fnend. The other believed he had seen him. 
There was, he knew, a " Giovane Irlandese " 
who was wounded at Melazzo, and, if he was 
not mistaken, wounded again about four days 
back at Lauria. "All the wounded are at 
Salerno, however," said he, carelessly, «* and 
you are Sfire to find him amongst them." 

CHAPTER LVI. 
TEDS HOSPITAL AT CAVA. 

E[ad Skeff been in any mood for mirth, he 
might have enjoyed as rich drollery the al- 
most inconceivable impertinence of his com- 
panion, who scrutinized everything, and fireely 
distributed his comments around him, totally 
regardless that he stood in the camp of the 
enemy, and actually surrounded by men whose 
extreme obedience to discipline could scarcely 
be relied on. 

" Uniformity is certainly not studied here," 
cried M'Caskey, as he stared at a guard about 
to be detached on some duty ; " three fellows 
have gray trousers ; two blue ; one a sort 
of canvas petticoat ; and I see only one real 
coat in the party." 

A little fkrther on he saw a group of about 
a dozen lying on the grass smoking, vrith 
their arms in disorderly fashion about, and 
he exclaimed, " how I'd like to surp||a» those 
rascals, and make a swoop down h^&;..with 



two or three companies of Cacciatori ! Look 
ftt their muskets ; there hasn't heen one of 
them cleaned for a month. 

*' Here they are at a meal of some sort. 
"Well, men wont fight on beans and olive-oil. 
My Irish fellows are the only devils can stand 
upon roots." 

These comments were all delivered in 
Italian, and listened to with a sort of bewil- 
dered astonishment, as though the man who 
spoke them must possess some especial and 
peculiar privilege to enable him to indulge so 
much candor. i 

'< That's not a knapsack," said he, kick- 
ing a soldier's pack that he saw on the grass ; 
** that's more like a travelling tinker's bun- 
dle. Open it, and let's see the inside ! " 
cried he to the owner, who, awed by the 
tone of command, immediately obeyed, and 
M'Caskey ridiculed the shreds and patches of 
raiment, the tattered fragments of worn ap- 
parel, in which fragments of cheese and par- 
cels of tobacco were rolled up. "Why, the 
fellovTS have not even risen to the dignity of 
piMage," said he. "I was sure we should 
have found some saintly ornaments or a piece 
of the Virgin's" petticoat among their veares." 

With all this freedom, carried to the ex- 
treme of impertinence, none molested, none 
ever questioned them ; and as the guide had 
accidentally chanced upon some old friends 
by the way, he told M'Caskey that they had 
no further need of him ; that the road lay 
straight before them, and that they would 
retfeh Cava in less than an hour. 

At Cava they found the same indifference. 
They learned that Garibaldi had not come 
up, though some said he had passed on with 
a few followers to Naples, and others main- 
tained that he had sent to the King of Naples 
to meet him at Salerno to show him the in- 
utility of all resistance, and offer him a safe- 
conduct out of the kingdom. Leaving 
M'Caskey in the midst of these talkers, and 
not perhaps without some uncharitable wish 
that the gallant colonel's bad tongue would 
involve him in serious trouble, Skeffy slipped 
away to inquire after Tony. 

Every one seemed to know that there v^as 
a brave " Irlandese>" — a daring fellow who 
had shown himself in the thick of every 
fight ; but the discrepant accounts of his per- 
sonal appearance and looks were most con- 
fusing. Tony was fair-haired, .and yet most 
of the descriptions represented a dsirk man, 
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with a bushy black beard and mustache. At 
all events, he was lying wounded at the con- 
vent of the Cappuccini, on a hill about a mile 
from the tovm ; and Father Pantaleo — Gari- 
bald's vicar, as he was called — offered his 
services to show him the way. The firato— a 
talkative little fellow, with a fringe of curly 
dark-brovm hair around a polished white head 
— ^talked away, as they went, about the war 
and Garibaldi and the grand future that lay 
before Italy, when the tyranny of the pope* 
should be overthrown, and the church made 
as free — and indeed he almost said as easy — 
as any jovial Christian could desire. * 

Skeffy, by degrees, drew him to the subject 
nearest his own heart at the moment, and 
asked about the wounded in hospital. The 
frate declared that there was nothing very 
serious the matter vnth any of them. He 
vfas an optimist. Some died, some suffered 
amputations, some were torn by shells or 
grape-shot. But what did it signify? as he 
said. It was a great cause they were fight- 
ing for, and they all agreed it wus a pleasure 
to shed one's blood for Italy. "As for the 
life up there," said he, pointing to the con- 
vent, <4t is a vita da santi — the * life of saints 
themselves.' " 

** Do you know my friend Tony, the Irian- 
dese ? " asked Skeff, eagerly. 

" If I know him ! Per Bacco, I think I 
know him. I was vnth him when he had 
his leg taken off." 

Skefifs heart sickened at this terrible news, 
and he could barely steady himself by catch^ 
ing the fra's arm. '< Oh, my poor dear 
Tony," cried he, as the tears ran down his 
face, — " my poor fellow ! " 

* * Why did you pity him ? Garibaldi gave 
him his ovm sword, and made him an officer 
on the day of the battle. It was up at Calan- 
zaro, so that he's nearly well now." 

Skeffpouredininnumerablequestions. How 
the mischance occurred, and where ? how he 
bore up under the dreadful operation? in what 
state he then was ? if able to move about, and 
how? And as the fra v^as one of those who 
never confessed himself unable to answer 
anything, the details he obtaine<^ were cer- 
tainly of the fullest and most circumstantial. 

"He's alvrays singing; that's how he 
passes his time," said the frate. 

"Singing! how strange! I never knew him 
to sing. I never heard him even hum a 
tone. 
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** You'll hear him now, then. The fellows 
about curse at him half the day to be silent, 
but he doesn't mind them, but sings away. 
The only quiet moment he gives them is while 
he's smoking." 

" Ah, yes ! he loves smoking." 

" There, — stop. Listen. Do you hear 
him? he's at it now." Skeff halted, and 
oould hear the sound of a full, deep voice, 
from a window overhead, in one of those pro- 
longed and melancholy CEidences which Irish 
airs abound in. 

" Wherever he got such doleful music I 
can't tell, but he has a dozen chants like 
that." 

Though Skeff could not distinguish the 
sounds, nor recognize the voice of his friend, 
the thought that it was poor Tony who was 
there singing in his solitude, maimed and 
Buffering, without one near to comfort him, 
so overwhelmed him that he staggered towards 
a bench, and sat down sick and faint. 

''Go up and say that a friend, a dear 
friend, has come from Naple to see him ; and 
if he is not too nervous, or too much agitated, 
tell him my name; here it is." The friar 
took the card and hurried forward on his 
mission. In less time than Skeff thought it 
possible for him to have arrived, Pantaleo 
called out from the window, ^ ' Gome along ; 
he is quite ready to see you, though he doesn't 
remember you." 

Skeff fell back upon the seat at the last 
words. * * Not remember me ! my poor Tony, 
— ^my poor, poor fellow, — how cluinged and 
shattered you must be to have forgotten 
me ! " With a great effort he rallied, en- 
tered the gate, and mounted the stairs, — slow- 
ly indeed, and like one who dreaded the scene 
that lay before him. Pantaleo met him at 
the top, and, seeing his agitation, gave him 
• his arm for support. " Don't be nervous," 
said he ; ** your friend is doing capitally : he 
is out on the terrace in an arm-chair, and 
looks as jolly as a cardinal." 

Summoning all his courage, Skeff walked 
bravely forwards, passed down the long aisle 
crowded with sick and wounded on either 
side, and passed out upon a balcony at the 
end, where, with his back towards him, a 
man sat looking out over the landscape.] 

"Tony, Tony!" said Skeffjr, coming 
close. The man turned his head, and Skeff 
saw a mass^e-looking &ce, all covered with 
black hair, and a forehead marked by a sabre- 



cut. " This is not my friend. This is not 
Tony ! " cried he, in disappointment. 

" No, sir ; I'm Rory Quin, the man that 
was with him," said the wounded man, sub- 
missively. 

**An(i where is he himself? Where is 
Tony?" cried he. 

"In the little room beyond, sir. They 
put him there when he began to rave ; but 
he's better now, and quite sensible." 

"Take me to him at once; let me see 
him," said Skeff, whose impatience had now 
mastered all prudence. 

The moment after, Skeff found himself in 
a small chamber, with a single bed in it, 
beside which a sister of charity was seat- 
ed, busily employed laying cloths Wet with 
iced water on the sick man's head. One 
glance showed that it was Tony. The eyes 
were closed, and the face thinner, and the 
lips dry ; but there was a hardy manhood in 
the countenance, sick and suffering as he 
was, that told what qualities a life of hard- 
ship and peril had called into activity. The 
sister motioned to Skeff to sit down, but not 
to speak. " He's not sleeping," said she, 
softly, " only dozing." 

" Is he in pain ? " asked Skeflfy. 

" No ; I have no pain," said Tony, faintly. 

Skeff bent down to whisper some worde 
close to his ear, when he heard a step be- 
hind. He looked up and saw it was M'Cas- 
key, who had followed him. " I came here, 
sir," said the colonel, haughtily, " to ex- 
press my astonishment at your unceremoniou.^ 
departure, and also to say that I shaU no^^ 
hold myself as free of all fiirther engagement 
towards you." 

" Hush, be quiet," said Skeff, with a ges- 
ture of caution. 

" Is that your friend? " asked M'Caskey 
with a smile. 

Tony slowly opened his eyes at these words 
looked at the speaker, turned his gaze thox 
on Skeff, gave a weak, sickly smile, and then 
in a faint, scarcely audible voice, said, " & 
he is your godfather, after all." 

Skeff's heart grew full to bursting, and £<o 
a moment or two he could not speak. 

" There — there, no more," whispered "fc^' 
sister, and she motioned them both to wit>h 
draw. Skeff arose at once, and slipped noiee 
lessly away, but the colonel stepped bol<3I: 
along, regardless of everything and ev^rj 
one. 



»* He's wandering in his mind, I take it," 
Baid M'Caskej, in a loud, unfeeling tone. 

" By all that's holy, there's the scoundrel 
I'm dying to get at," screamed Rory, as the 
voice caught his ear. * * Give me that crutch ; 
let me have one lick at him, for the love of 
Mary!" 

" They are all mad here, that's plain," 
said M'Caskey, turning away with a con- 
temptuous air. ** Sir," added he, turning 
towards Skeff, " I have the honor to salute 
you ; " and with a magnificent bow he with- 
drew, while Rory, in a voice of wildest pas- 
sion and invective, caUed down innumerable 
curses on his head, and inveighed even against 
the bystanders for not securing the ** great- 
est villain in Europe." 

" I shall want to send a letter to Naples," 
cried out Skeff to the colonel ; " I mean to 
remain here ; " but M'Caskey never deigned 
to notice his words, but walked proudly 
down the stairs and went his way. 

CHAPTER LVII. 
AT TONY'S BEDSIDE. 

My story draws to a close, and I have not 
space to tell how Skeff watched beside his 
Mend, rarely quitting him, and showing in a 
hundred vrays the resources of a kind and 
thoughtfiil nature. Tony had been severely 
' wounded ; a sabre-cut had severed his scalp, 
j and he had been shot through the shoulder ; 
l>ut all apprehension of evil consequences was 
now over, and he was able to listen to Skeff's 
wondrous tidings, and hear all the details of 
^8 accession to wealth and fortune. His 
mother — how she would rejoice at it ! how 
^appy it would make her ! — ^not for her own 
^te, but for his ; how it would seem to re- 
pay to her all she had suffered from the 
^ughty estrangement of Sir Omerod, and 
no^ proud would she be at the recognition, 
^te though it came! These were Tony's 
thoughts ; and very often, when Skeff imag- 
iQe<i him to be following the details of his 
P'^operty, and listening with eagerness to 
^^ description of what he owned, Tony was 
^ away in thought at the cottage beside the 
^Ueeway, and longing ardently when he 
^^Oiild sit at the window, with his mother 
^^ bis side, planning out some future in which 
^^y were to be no more separated. 

There was no elation at his sudden fortune, 
^o^ any of that anticipation of indulgence 
^bich Skeff himself would have felt, and 
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Which ho indeed suggested. No. Tony's 
whole thoughts so much centred in his dear 
mother that she entered into all his projects ; 
and there was not a picture of enjoyment, 
wherein she was not a foreground figure. 

They would keep the cottage, — that was 
his first resolve : his mother loved it dearly ; 
it was associated with years long of happi- 
ness and of trials too ; and trials can endear 
a spot when they are nobly borne, and the 
heart will cling fondly to that which has 
chastened its emotions and elevated its hopes. 
And then, Tony thought, tbey might obtain 
that long stretch of land that lay along the 
shore, with the little nook where the boats 
lay at anchor, and where he would have his 
yacht. " I suppose," said he, " Sir Arthur 
Lyle would have no objection to my being so 
near a neighbor?" 

'< Of course not ; but we can soon settle 
that point, for they are all here." 

*'Here?" 

"At Naples, I mean." 

"How was it that you never told me 
that? " asked he, sharply. 

Skeff fidgeted — bit his cigar — threw it 
away, and with more confusion than became 
so distinguished a diplomatist, stammered 
out, " I have had so much to tell you — sucli 
lots of news ; " and then with an altered 
voice he added, "Besides, old fellow, the 
doctor wumed me not to say anything that 
might agitate you ; and I thought— that is, 
I used to think — there was something in that 
quarter, eh?" 

Tony grew pale, but made no answer. 

"» I know she likes you, Tony," said Skeff, 
taking his hand and pressing it. < < Bella, 
who is engaged to me— I forget if I told you 
that"^ 

"No, you never told me ! " 

" Well, Bella and I are to be married im- 
mediately, — that is, as soon as I can get back 
to England. I have asked for leave already ; 
they've refused me twice. It's all very ihie 
saying to me that I ought to know that in 
the present difficulties of Italy no man could 
replace me at this court. My answer to that 
is, Skeff Damer has other stuff in him as 
well as ambition. He has a heart just as 
much as a head. Nor am I to go on passing 
my life saving this dynasty. The Bourbons 
are not so much to me as my own happiness, 
eh?" • 

" I suppose not," said Tony, dryly. 
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*< Tou*d have done the same ; wouldn't 
y<m?" 

" I canH tell. I cannot even imagine my- 
self filling any station of responsibility or 
importance.'* 

** My reply was brief: Leave for six 
months' time, to recruit an overtaxed frame 
and overwrought intellect ; time also for 
them to look out what to offer me, for I'll 
not go to Mexico, nor to Rio ; neither will I 
take Washington, nor any of the northern 
courts. Dearest Bella must have climate, 
and I myself must have congenial society; 
and so I said, not in such terms, but in 
meaning, Skeff Damer is only yours at his 
price. Let them refuse me, — let me see them 
even hesitate, and I give my word of honor, 
I'm capable of abandoning public life alto- 
gether, and retiring into my woods at Tilney, 
leaving the whole thing at sixes and sevens." 

Now, though Tony neither knew what the 
" whole thing " meant, nor the dire conse- 
quences to which his friend's anger might 
have consigned it, he muttered something 
that sounded like a hope that he would not 
leave Europe to shift for herself at such a 
moment. 

<* ijdi them not drive me to it, that's all,'' 
said he, haughtily ; and he arose and walked 
up and down vdth an air of defiance. <* The 
Lyles do not see this, — ^Lady Lyle especially. 
She vmnts the peerage for her daughter ; but 
ambition is not always scrupulous." 

<* I always liked her the least of them," 
muttered Tony, who never could forget the 
sharp lesson she administered tp him. 

*' She'll make herself more' agreeable to 
you now, Master Tony," said Skeff, vnth a 
.dry laugh. 

'And why so?" 

" Can't you guess ? " 

« No." 

"On your word?" 

*< On my word, I cannot." 

" Don' tyou think Mr. Butler of something 
or other in Herefordshire is another guess 
man from Tony Butler of nowhere in par- 
ticular?" 

^* Ah ! I forgot my change of fortune ; but 
if I had even remembered it, I'd never have 
thought BO meanly of Aer." 

" That's all rot and nonsense. There's no 
meanness in a women wanting to marry her 
daughter well, any more than in a man try- 
ing to get a colonelcy or a legation for his son. 



Ton were no match for Alice Trafford three 
months ago. Now both she and her mother 
will think differently of your pretensions." 

" Say what you like of the mother, but 
you shall not impute such motives to Alice." 

" Don't you get red in the &ce and look 
like a tiger, young man, or I'll take my leave 
and send that old damsel here with the ice- 
pail to you." 

" It was the very thing I liked in you," 
muttered Tony, — " that you never did impute 
mean motives to women." 

" My poor Tony ! the fellow who has seen 
life as I have, who knows the thing in its 
most minute anatomy, comes out of the in- 
vestigation infernally case-hardened ; he can't 
help it. I love Alice. Indeed, if I had not 
seen Bella, I think I should have married 
Alice. There, you are getting turkey-cock 
again. Let us talk of something else. What 
the deuce v^as it I wanted to ask you ? — some- 
thing about that great Irish monster in the 
next room, the fellow that sings all day: 
where did you pick him up ? " 

Tony made no reply, but lay vdth one hand 
over his eyes, while Skeff went on rambling 
over the odds and ends he had picked up in 
the course of Rory Quin's story, and the de- 
voted love he bore to Tony himself. ' * By the 
way, they say that it was for you Garibaldi 
intended the promotion to the rank of officer ; 
but that you managed to pass it to this fellow, 
who couldn't sign his name when they asked 
him for it." 

" If he couldn't write, he has left his mark 
on some of the Neapolitans!" said Tony, 
fiercely ; << and as for the advancement, he 
deserved it &r more than I did." 

" It was a lucky thing for that aide-de- 
camp of Filangieri who accompanied me 
here that your friend Rory hadn't got two 
legs ; for he wanted to brain him vdth his 
crutch. Both of you had an antipathy to 
him, and indeed I own to concurring in the 
sentiment. My god&ther you called him ! " 
said he, laughing. 

" I wish he had come a little closer to my 
bedside, that's all," muttered Tony; and 
Skeff saw by the expression of his features 
that he vras once more unfortunate in his at. 
tempt to hit upon an unexciting theme. 

" Alice knew of your journey here, I think 
you said ? " whispered Tony, fi9kintly. 

'* STes. Isentthem a few lines to say I was 
setting out to find you." 



" Ho-w soon could I get to Naples? Do 
you think they would let me move to-mor- 
row?" 

*« I have asked that question already. 
The doctor says in a week ; and I must hath 
ten away to-night, — there's no saying what 
oonfoBion my absence will occasion. I 
mean to be back here by Thursday to fetch 
you." 

** Ctood fellow ! Remember though," add- 
ed he, after a moment, " we must take Rory. 
I can't leave Rory here." 
Skeff looked gravely. 
** He carried me when I was wounded out 
of the fire at Melazzo, and I'm not going to 
desert him now.'* 

•'Strange situation for H. M.'s charg^d'- 
af&ires," said Skeff, — " giving protection to 
the wounded of the rebel army." 

** Don't talk to me of rebels. We are as 
legitimate as the fellows we were fighting 
against. It vras a good stand-up fight, too, — 
man to man some of it ; and if it wasn't 
that my head reels so when I sit or stand up, 
I'd like to be at it again." 

"It is a fine bull-dog— -just a bull-dog,'' 
said Skeff patting him on the head, while in 
the compassionate pity of his voice he showed 
how humbly he ranked the qualities he as- 
cribed to him. <* Ah ! now. I remember 
what it was I wished to ask you (it escaped 
me till this moment) : who is the creature 
that calls himself Sam M'Gruder ? " 

<« As good a fellow as ever stepped, and a 
true friend of mine. What of him ? ' ' 

*« Don't look as if you would tear me in 
pieces and scatter the fragments to the four 
winds of heaven. Sir, I'll not stand it, — 
none of your buccaneering savageries to 
tne I 

Tony laughed, and laughed heartily, at the 
air of offianded dignity oC the other ; and Skeff 
was himself disposed at last to smile at his 
own anger. " That's the crying sin of your 
nature, Tony," said. he. ** It is the one de- 
fect that spoils a really fine fellow. I tell 
yon firankly about it, because I'm your friend ; 
and if you don't curb it, you'll never be any- 
thing* — ^never ! never ! " 

<* But what is this fault ? you have forgot- 
ten to tell it." 

«« Over and over again have I told it. It 
is your stupid animal confidence in your great 
hulking form ; your coarse reliance on your 
Buissiye shoulders, — a degenerate notion that 
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muscle means manhood. It is here sir,**- 
here,"— and Skeff touched his forehead with 
the tip of his finger, — " here lies the godlike 
attribute. And until you come to feel that 
you never will have arrived at the real dig- 
nity of a great creature." 

** Well, if I be the friend of one, Skeflfy, it 
will satisfy all my ambition," said he, grasp- 
ing his hand warmly ; " and now what of 
M'Gruder? How did you come to know of 
him?" 

* ' OflScially , oflScially , of course. SkeflBngton 
Damer and Sam M'Gruder might revolve in 
ether for centuries and their orbits never 
cross, but it happened that this honest fellow 
had gone off in search of you into Sicily, 
and, with that blessed propensity for blunder- 
ing the British subject is gifted with, had 
managed to offend the authorities and get 
imprisoned. Of course he appealed to me. 
They all appeal to me! but at the moment, 
unhappily for him, the king was appealing to 
me, and Cavour. was appealing to me, and so 
vras the emperor; and, I may mention in 
confidence, so vras Garibaldi ! — not in person 
but through a friend. I know these things 
must be. Whenever a fellow has a head on 
his shoulders in this world, the other fellows 
who have no heads find it out and work him. 
Ay, sir, work him ! That's why 1 have said 
over and over again the stupid dogs have the 
best of it. I declare to you, on my honor, 
Tony, there are days I'd rather be you than 
be Skeff Damer!" 

Tony shook his head. 

"I know it sounds absurd, but I pledge 
you my sacred word of honor I have felt it." 

" And M'Gruder? " asked Tony. 

*' M'Gruder, 'sir, I liberated ! I said, Free 
him ! and, like the fellow in Gurran's cele- 
brated passage, his chains fell to the ground, 
and he stood forward, not a bit gratefhl, — far 
from it, — but a devilish crusty Scotchman tell- 
ing me what a complaint he'd lodge against 
me as soon as he arrived in England." 

" No, no ; he's not the fellow to do that." 

" If he did, sir, it would crush him,— crush 
him ! The Emperor of Russia could not pre- 
fer a complaint against Skeff Damer and feel 
the better of it!" 

" He's a true-hearted, fine fellow," said 
Tony. 

" With all my heart I concede to him all 
the rough virtues you may desire to endow 
him with ; but please to bear in mind, Mas- 
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ter Tofij, tluts a man of joarsttdoauid j^inr 
fi>rtane canxujC affijrd inch intiiiuciea u joar 
friend Eory here and thia M'Groder czea- 
tuie/' 

*- Then I was a richer man when I had ; 
nothing, fjT I coiiZtf aiE>rd U then,*' aaid Tonj , 
atordilj; *'andIteiljoamoTe,Sf!ceffy — I mean 
to afford it still. There id no fellow liTing I 
k>Te better — no, iwr m well — aa I love yoar- 
•elf ; hot even ior jt>ar Ljvc I'll not give o() 
the fine-hearted feUowa who were trae to me 
in m J daj9 of hardflhip, shared with me what 
they haii, and ^ve me — what was better to 
me — their loving-kindnefls and sympathy.'' 

**' Yoa'd bring down the hoose if yoa said 
that in the .Vdelphi, Tony." 

'^ It's well for yoa that I can't get oat of 
bed,'' said Tony, with a grim laogh. 

*' There it is again,>-«notber appeal to the 
brate-man and the man-bmte ! Well, I'll go 
to dinner, and I'll tell the &ir sister to pre- 1 
pare yoar Uuiey-water, and administer it in - 
a more dilated form than heretofore ; " and, | 
adjusting his hat so aa to display a &Torite ' 
lock to the best advantage, and drawing on 
his gloves in leisurely &shion, Skeff Damer 
walked proadly away, bestowing little benev- 
olent gestures on the patients as be paased, 
and intimating by certain little signs that he 
had taken an interest in their several cases, 
and saying by a sweet smile, << Yoa'U be the 
better of this visit of mine. Yoa '11 see, yoa 
wiU." 

CHAPTER LVin. 
THE SIXTH OF SEPTEMBEB. 

On the evening of the 6th of September a 
corvette steamed rapidly oat of the Bay of 
Naples, threading her way deviously through 
the other ships of war, unacknowledged by 
salute, — not even an ensign dipped aa she 
passed. 

'' There goes the king and the monarchy," 
said Skeff, as he stood on the balcony with 
the Lyles, and pointed to the fast-retreating 
yesscl. 

*' I suppose the sooner we leave the bet- 
ter," said Lady Lylc, whose interest in politi- 
cal affairs was very inferior to that she felt on 
personal matters. 

** Skeff says that the Talisman will take us 
on board," said Sir Arthur. 

" Yes," said Skeff; " Captain Paynter will 
be hero by and by to take your orders, and 
know when he is to send in his boats for you ; 



and though I feel aasazed my genenl dim- 
tiona will be carried ooi here, ami that mi 
poblic diatarfaance will take pku!e. yoa will 
all be safer under the Unioa Jack." 

'*AndwhatofX3ayBackr? WhenialietD 
arrive ? " asked B^ila. 

•• Tony," mid Skeff, " i» to arrive here to>- 
nifht. I have had a noce from, hia firiend 
M'Gmder, who haa gone down to meet him, 
and is now at Salerno.'* 

** And wik> ia hia friend 3f Grader? ** »*Vg*i 
Lady Lyle, sapercilioaaly. 

*'' A rag-merchant from Leghorn,*^ said 
^eff ; ^^ bat Tony calls him an oat-and-oat 
good fellow ; and I most My he didn't take fire 
minutes to decide when I told him Tooy was 
coming up from Cava, and woald be glad to 
have his company on the road.'^ 

^' These are of coarse exoeptiooal times, 
when ail sorts iti strange intimacies will be 
formed ; bat I do hope that Tony will see toat 
his altered circomstaDces as to fortune require 
from him more care in the selection of his 
frienda than he haa hitherto been distin- 
guiahed for." 

^' Don^t trouble yourself about that, my 
dear," said Sir Arthur ; *' a man^s fortune 
very soon impressea itsdf on all he says and 
does," 

'< I mistake him much," said Bella, << if 
any wealth will estrange him frtmi one of 
those he cared for in his humbler days. Don't 
you agree with me, Alice? " 

Alice made no rei^y, but continued to gaze 
at the ships through a glass. 

" The danger is that he'U carry that feel- 
ing to excess," said Skeff; '' for he will not 
alone hold to all these people, but he'll make 
you and me hold to them too." 

*' That would be impossible, perfectly im- 
possible," said my lady, with a haughty toss 
of her head. 

''*• No, no ; I cannot agree to go that for," 
chimed in Sir Arthur. 

" It strikes me,'? said Alice, quietly, ** we 
are all of us deciding a little too hastily as to 
what Tony Butler will or will not do. Prob- 
ably a very slight exercise of patience would 
save us some trouble." 

<' Certainly not, Alice, after what Mr. 
Damer has said. Tony would seem to have 
thrown down a sort of defiance to us all. We 
must accept him with his belongings, Gt do 
without him." 

<< He shall have me on his own terms," add 
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Skeff. * < He is a noble savage, and I love him 
with all my heart." 

** And you will know his rag friend?" 
asked Lady Lyle. 

** Ay, that .will I, and an Irish creature, 
too, that he calls Rory, — a fellow of six feet 
fimr , with a voice like an enraged bull and a 
hand as wide as one of these flags ! " 

** It is Damon and Pythias over again, I 
declare ! " said Lady Lyle. " Where did he 
pick up his monster ? " 

**They met by chance in England, and, 
equally. by. chance, came together to Italy, 
and Tony persuaded him to accompany him 
and join Garibaldi. The worthy Irishman, 
who loved fighting, and was not very particu- 
lar as to the cause, agreed ; and though he 
had originally come abroad to serve in the 
pope's army, some ofience they had given him 
made him desert, and he was well pleased not 
to return home without, as he said, < batin' 
somebody.' It was in this way he became a 
Garibaldian. The fellow, it seems, fought 
like a lion ; he has been five times wounded, 
and was left for dead on the field ; but he 
bears a charm which he knows will always 
protect him." 

«< A charm — what is the charm? " 
" A medallion of the pope, which he wears 
around his neck, and always kisses devoutly 
before he goes into battle." 

** The pope's image is a strange emblem 
for a Garibaldian, surely," said Sir Arthur, 
laughing. 

** Master Rory thinks it will dignify any 
cause ; and as he never knew what or for 
whom he was fighting, this small bit of cop- 
per saved him a world of trouble and casuis- 
try ; and so in the name of the holy father 
he has broken no end of Neapolitan skulls." 
<* I must say Mr. Butler has surrounded 
himself with some choice associates," said 
Lady Lyle ; " and all this time I have been 
encouraging . myself to believe that so very 
young a man would have had no connections, 
no social relations, he could not throw off 
without diflBculty." 

** The world will do all this sifling process 
for him, if we only have patience," said Sir 
Arthur ; and indeed it is but fair to say that 
he spoke with knowledge, since, in his own 
progress through life, he had already made 
the acquaintance of four distinct and sepa- 
rate classes in society, and abandoned each in 
turn for that above it. 
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" Was he much elated, Mr. Damer ," asked 
Lady Lyle, " when he heard of his good for- 
tune?" 

'* I think he was at first ; but it made so 
little impression on him that more than once 
he went on to speculate on his future, quite 
forgetting that he had become independent ; 
and then, when he remembered it, he cer- 
tainly did look very happy and cheerful." 

'< And what sort of plans has he ? " asked 
Bella. 

" They're all about his mother ; everything 
is for her. She is to keep that cottage, and 
the ground about it, and he is to make a gar- 
den for her ; and it seems she likes cows, — 
she is to have cows. It's a lucky, chance 
that the old lady hadn't a taste for a plesiosau- 
rus, or he'd be offering a prize for one to-mor- 
row." 

** He's a dear good fellow, as he always 
was," said Bella. 

** The only real change I see in him," said 
Skeff, ** is, that now he is never grumpy, — he 
takes everything well ; and if crossed for a 
moment, he says, ' Give me a weed ; I must 
smoke away that annoyance.' " 

*' How sensual ! " said my lady ; but no- 
body heeded. the remark. 

At the moment, too, a young midshipman 
saluted Damer from the street, and informed 
him that the first cutter was at the jetty to 
take the party off to the Talisman ; and Cap- 
tain Paynter advised them not to delay very 
long, as the night looked threatening. Lady 
Lyle needed no stronger admonition ; she de- 
clared that she would go at once ; and al- 
though the captain's own gig, as an attention 
of honor, was to be in to take her, b'he would 
not wait, but set out immediately. 

" You'll take care of me, Skeffy," said AI- 
ice, "for I have two letters to write, and 
shall not be ready before eleven o'clock." 

For a while all was bustle and confusion. 
Lady Lyle could not make up her mind 
whether she would finally accept the frigate 
as a refuge or come on shore again the next 
day. There were perils by land and water, 
and she weighed them and discussed them, 
and turned fiercely on everybody who agreed 
with her, and quarrelled with all round. 
Sir Arthur, too, had his scruples, as he be- 
thought him of the effect that would be pro- 
duced by the fact that a man of hi§ station 
and importance had sought the protection of 
a ship of vrar ; and he asked Skeff if some 
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wrt of brief {xottO — rme ezplanarioo — 
if^ALli lyx 1>t madfr in the pahllc papers, tD 
kl^j-w it&z. t-Jk L^i taikeii tbe step in comp4i- 
UKit with kxatlii f*su^, a&d not from the dic- 
tates cf Lk ovn male wisdom. " I should 
I* *.«TT, SLnfOtclT sorry, to afSbct the Funds,'' 
tmidbti aMrcallj theiemariLwasoonader- 
ate. 

Aa f ^r Bella, she coold not bear being eep- 
aiated from SkeffV, he was so daring, »> im* 
pclftire, as siie said, and with all thid re^poo- 
tibiiitj on him now, — people coming to him 
for ererrtbing, and all asking what waa to be 
d>ne, — he needed more than ever support and 
sympathy. 

And thos is it the world goes on, as unreal, 
w fictitious, as Tisionary as anything that 
erer was put on the stage and illuminated by 
footlights. There was a rude realism out- 
side in the street, howerer, that compensated 
Ujt much of this. There, all was wildest fun 
and jollity ; not the commotion of a people 
In the throes of a revolution, not the highly^ 
wrought passion of an excited populace mad 
with triumph ; it was the orgie of a people 
who deemed the down£dl of a hated govem- 
ment a sort of carnival occasion, and felt that 
mummery and tomfoolery were the most ap- 
propriate expressions of delight. 

Through street^ crowded with this dancing, 
singing, laughing, embracing, and mimick- 
ing mass, the Lyles made their way to the 
jetty reserved ibr the use of the shipe of 
war, and soon took their places, and were 
rowed off to the frigate, Ske% waving his 
adieux till darkness rendered his gaUantiy 
unnoticed. 

All his late devotion to the cares of love 
and friendship had made such inroads cm his 
time that he scarcely knew what was occur- 
ring, and had lamentably failed to report to 
** the Oflfice " the various steps by which rev- 
olution had advanced, and was already aU 
but installed aa master of the kingdom. De- 
termined to write off a most telling despatch, 
he entered the hotel, and, seeing Alice en- 
gaged letter-writing at one table, he quietly 
installed himself at another, merely saying, 
" The boat will be back by midnight, and I 
have just time to send off an important'de- 
spatch." 

Alice looked up from her writing, and a 
very faint smile curled her lip. She did not 
apeak, however ; and after a moment con- 
tinued her letter. 



For iqFwud of half an hasr dv tompfaig 
soG&3§ of the pai§ woe the obIj boshbii 
the p>»i. oeept at tzacs a litde low mnr- 
mcr as Scdfiead over \u himself some pasngo 
of unusxal forte and bnlfiancT. 

■* Y'jg must gardy be doing sompf htng Toy 
effective, Skeff," said Alice, from tlie o&er 
end of the room, '* f >r T>3a mbbed your faandi 
with delist, and locked radiant with tri- 
umph.*' 

-- 1 think I have given it to them ! " cried 
he. '' There's not another man in the line 
would send home such a despatdi. Camung 
wouldn't have done ii in the old days, when 
he used to bully them. Shall I read it fir 
you? 

«' My dear Skeff, I m not Bella. I never 
had a bead for questions of pditiea. I am 
hopeleesly stupid in all such matters." 

''Ah, yes; Bella told me that. Bdlaher^ 
self, indeed, only learned to fed an interest 
in them through me ; but, as I tcdd her, the 
woman who will one day he an ambnasadns 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the great 
European game in wiiich her husband is a 
player." 

'' Quite true ; but I have no such ambi- 
tions before me : and fbrtonate it is, for 
really I could not rise to the hei^t of such 
lofty themes." 

Skeff smiled pleasantly; her humility 
soothed him. He turned to the last paia- 
graph he had penned, and re-read it. 

'' By the way," said Alice, careleBsly, and 
certainly nothing was lees apropos to what 
they had been saying, though she oommoiced 
thus : *' By the way, how did you find Ttmy 
looking, — improved, or the reverse? " 

" Improved in one respect ; fuller, brovnier, 
more manly, perhaps, but coarser ; he wants 
the — ^you loiow what I mean, — ^he wants 
this ! " and he swayed his arm in a bold 
sweep, and stood fixed, with his hand ex- 
tended. 

" Ah, indeed ! " said she, faintly. 

<< Don't you think so-Tdon't yon agree 
with me, Alice?'* 

" Perhaps to a certain extent I do," said 
she, diffidently. 

** How could it be otherwise, consorting 
with such a set ! You'd not expect to find 
it there?" 

Alice nodded assent all the more readily 
that she had not the vaguest conception <^ 
what " it " might mean. 
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*■ The fact is, Alice,'* said he, arising and 
walking the room with immense strides, 
«* Tony will always be Tony ! " 

** I suppose he will," said she, dryly. 
** Yes; but you don't follow me. You 
don't appreciate my meaning. I desired to 
oonTey this opinion, that' Tony, being one of 
thoee men who cannot add to their own na- 
tares the gifts and graces which a man ac- 
quires who has his successes with your 
sex"— 

** Come, come, Skeff, you must neither be 
metaphysical nor improper. Tony is a very 
fine boy ; only a boy, I acknowledge, but he 
has noble qualities ; and every year he lives 
will, I feel certain, but develop them fur- 
ther." 

*« He wont stand the 'boy' tone any 
longer," said Skejff, dryly. " I tried it, and 
he was down on me at once." 

** What did he say when you told him we 
were here? " said she, carelessly, while put- 
ting her papers in order. 
** Ho was surprised." 
."Was he pleased?" 
«* Oh, yes, pleased, certainly ; he was rath- 
er afraid of meeting your mother, though." 
" Afraid of mamma ! how could that be? " 
*' Some lesson or other she once gave him 
sticks in his throat, — something she said about 
presumption, I think." 

<' Oh, no, no ; this is quite impossible— I 
can't credit it." 

" Well, it might be some fancy of his ; for 
he has fancies, and very queers ones too. 
One was about a godfather of mine. Come 
in — ^what is it?" cried he, as a knock came 
to the door. 

" A soldier below stairs, sir, wishes to 
speak to you," said the waiter. 

** Ah ! something of importance from Fi- 
langieri, I've no doubt," said SkeJff, rising, 
and leaving the room. Before he had gone 



many paces, he saw a large, powerM figure, 
in the red shirt and small cap of the Gari- 
baldians, standing in the corridor, and the 
next instant he turned fully round ; it was 
Tony. 

"My dear old Tony, when did you ar- 
rive?" 

*« This moment; I am off again, however, 
at once, but I wouldn't leave without see- 
ing you." 

"Off, and where to?" 

< < Home ; I've taken a passage to Marseilles 
in the Messageries boat, and she sails at two 
o'clock. You see I was no use here till this 
arm got right, and the general thought my ^ 
head wouldn't be the worse of a little quiet ; 
so I'll go back and recruit, and if they want 
me they shall have me." 

"You don't know who's there?" whis- 
pered Skeff. Tony shook his head. " And 
all alone too," added the other, still lower. 
" Alice— Alice Trafford." 

Tony grew suddenly very pale, and leaned 
against the wall. 

" Come in ; come in at once, and see her. 
We have been talking of you all the even- 
ing." 

" No, no— not now," said Tony, fiiintly. 

"And when, if not now? You're going 
off, you said." 

*< I'm in no trim to pay visits ; besides, I 
don't wish it. I'll tell you more some other 
time." 

" Nonsense ; you look right well in your 
brigand costume, and with an old friend, not 
to say — Well, well, don't look sulky; " and 
as he got thus far, — he had been gradually 
edging closer and closer to the door, — he 
flung it wide open, and called out, " Mr. 
Tony Butler ! " Pushing Tony inside and 
then closing the door behind, he retreated, 
laughing heartily to himself over his practi- 
cal joke. 
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CHAPTER LIZ. 
AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 

Alice started as she heard the Dame Tooy 
Butler, aod for a momeot Deither spoke. 
Xherc was coDfusioo aod awkwardoess od 
either side, — all the greater that each saw it 
in the other. She, however, was the first to 
rally ; and, with a semblance of old friend- 
ship, held out her hand, and said, '< I am so 
glad to see you, Tony, and to see you safe." 
** I'd not have dared to present myself in 
such a dress," stammered he out ; <* but that 
scamp Skeffy gave me no choice ; he opened 
the door and pushed me in." 

*/ Your dress is quite good enough 'to visit 
an old friend in. ' Wont you sit down ? — sit 
here." As she spoke, she seated herself on 
an ottoman, and pointed to a place at her 
side. *< I am longing to hear something 
about your campaigns. Skeff was so pro- 
voking : he only told us about what he saw 
at Cava, and his own adventures on the 
road." 

'< I have very little to tell, and less time to 
tell it. I must embark in about half an 
hour." 
"And where for?" 
" For biome." 

« So that if it had not been for SkefiTs in- 
discretion, I should not have seen you? " said 
she, coldly. 

*<Not at this moment,— not in this guise." 
** Indeed ! " And there was aijother pause. 
*< I hope Bella is better. Has she quite 
recovered? " asked he. 

<* She is quite well again ; she'll be sorry 
to have missed you, Tony. She wanted, be- 
sides, to tell you how happy it made her to 
hear of all your good fortune." 

** My good fortune ! Oh, yes ! — to be sure, 
It was so unlocked for," added he, with a 
faint smile, ** that I have hardly been able 
to realize it yet, — that is, I find myself 
planning half a dozen ways to earn my bread, 
when I suddenly remember that I shall not 
need them." 
" And I hope it makes you happy, Tony ? " 
*' Of course it does. It enables me to 
make my mother happy, and to secure that 
we shall not be separated. As for myself 
alone, my habits are simple enough, and my 
tastes also. My difficulty will be, I suppose, 
to acquire more expensive ones." 

**It is not a very hard task, I believe," 
said she, smiling. 



** Not for others, perhaps; but I w 
reared in narrow fortune, Alice, trained 
submit to many a privation, and told, too,- 
I'm not sure very wisely,— rthat such bar 
ships are all the more easily borne by a mt 
of good blood and lineage. Perhaps I d 
not read my lesson right. At all events, 
thought a deal more of my good blood tha 
other; people were willing to accord it ; ac 
the result was, it misled me." 
** Misled you ! and how— in what way? 
" Is it you who ask me this? — you, Ali» 
who have read me such .wise lessons on sel 
dependence, while Lady Lyle tried to finic 
my education by showing the evils of ove 
presumption ; and you were both righ 
though I didn't see it at the time." 

*' I declare I do not understand yoi 
Tony ! " said she.. 

*< Well, I'll try to be clearer," said h. 
with more animation. '* From the first da 
I knew you, Alice, I loved you. I need d< 
say that all the difference in station betwee 
us never affected my love. . You were. too ft 
above me in every gift and grace to make ran I 
mere rank, ever occur to my mind, tboug 
others were good enough to jog my memor 
on the subject." 
" Others ! of whom are you speaking ! " 
" Your brother Mark for one ; but 1 don' 
want to think of these things. I loved you 
I say, and to that degree, that every chang 
of your manner towards me made the joy o 
the misery of my life. This was when I wai 
an idle youth, lounging about in that condi- 
tion of half dependence that, as I look baci 
on, I blush to think I ever could have en- 
dured. My only excuse is, however, that I 
knew no better." 

** There was nothing unbecoming in what 
you did." 

* * Yes, there was though . There was this : 
I was satisfied to bold an ambiguous posi- 
tion, — to be a something, neither master nor 
servant, in another man's house, all because 
it gave me the daily happiness to be near 
you, and to see you, and to hear your voice. 
That was unbecoming, and the best proof of 
it was, that, with all my love and all my de* 
votion, you could not care for me." 
" Oh, Tony ! do not say that." 
*' When I say care, you could not do mon 
than care ; you couldn't love me." 

Were you not always as a dear brother 
tome?" 
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*' I wanted to be more than brother, and 
when I found that this could not be, I grew 
very careless, almost reckless, of life ; not but 
that it took a long time to teach me the full 
leBson. 1 had to think over, not only all that 
separated us in station, but all that estranged 
UB in tone of mind ; and I saw that your su- 
periority to me chafed me, and that if you 
should over come to feel for me, it would be 
through some sense of pity/* 

*» Oh, Tony!" 

*' Yes, Alice, you know it better than I 
ean say it : and so I set my pride to fight 
agiinst my love, with no great success at 
first. But as I lay wounded in the orchard 
st Melazzo, and thought of my poor mother 
snd her sorrow, if she were to hear of my 
death, and compared her grief with what 
yours would be, I saw what was real in love, 
and what was mere interest ; and I remember 
1 took out my two relics, — the dearest ob- 
jects I had in the world, — a lock of my moth- 
er's hair and a certain glove, — a white glove 
you may have seen once on a time ; and it 
Was over the little braid of brown hair I let 
fell the last tears 1 thought ever to shed in 
Jife ; and here is the glove, — I give it back to 
you. Will you have it ? '» 

She took it with a trembling hand ; and 
^ a voice of weak but steady utterance said, 
'*I told you that this time would come." 

*• You did so," said he, gloomily. 

Alice rose and walked out upon the bal- 
cony; and after a moment Tony followed 
^r. l^ey leaned on the balustrade side by 
•We, but neither spoke. 

*' But we shall always be dear friends, 
^ny, sha'n't we? " said she, while she laid 
W hand gently over his. 

**0h, Alice! " said ho, plaintively, "do 
**ot— do not, I beseech you — lead me back 
^in into that land of delusion I have just 
^ed to escape from. If you knew how I 
«ved you — if you knew what it costs me to 
**r that love out of my heart — you'd never 
^ish to make the agony greater to me." 

**Dear Tony, it was a mere boyish pas- 
^OQ. Remember for a moment .how it be- 
8*n. I was older than you, — much older as 
Regards life and the world, — and even older 
by more than a year. You were so proud to 
•tteoh yourself to a grown woman — ^you a 
onere lad ; and then your love — for I will 
grant it was love — dignified you to yourself. 
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danger, and it taught you to be gentler and 
kinder and more considerate to every one. All 
your good and great qualities grew the faster 
that they had those little vicissitudes of joy 
and sorrow, the sun and rain of our daily 
lives ; but all that is not love." • 

*' You mean there is no love where there 
is no return of love? " 
She was silent. 

*< If so, I deny it. The faintest flicker of 
a hope was enough for me — the merest shad- 
ow — a smile, a passing word — your mere 
* Thank you, Tony,* as I held your stirrup, 
— the little word of recognition you would 
give when I had done something that pleased 
you, — these — any of them— would send me 
homo happy, — happier, perhaps, than I ever 
shall be again." 

'* No, Tony, do not believe that," said 
she, calmly, — »* not," added she, hastily, 
** that I can acquit myself of all wrong to 
you. No ; I was in fault, — gravely in fault. 
I. ought to have seen what would have 
come of all our intimacy — I ought to have 
known that I could not develop all that wae 
best in your nature without making you turn 
in gratitude — well, in love — to myself; but 
shall I tell you the truth ? I over-estimated 
my power over you. I not only thought I 
could make you love, but unlove me ; and I 
never thought what pain that lesson might 
cost — each of us." 

** It would have been fairer to have east 
me adrift at first," said he, fiercely. 

** And yet, Tony, you will be generous 
enough one of these days to think difler- 
ently ! " 

" I certainly feel no touch of that generos- 
ity now." 

Because you are angry with me, Tony, — 
because you will not be just to me; but 
when you have learned to think of mq as 
your sister, and can come and say. Dear 
Alice, counsel me as to this, advise me as to 
that, — then, there will be no ill- will towards 
me for all I have done to teach you the great 
stores that were in your own nature." 

<* Such a day as that is distant," said be, 
gloomily. 

** Who knows? The changes which work 
within us are not to be measured by time ; a 
day of sorrow will do the work of years." 

'* There ! that lantern at the peak is the 
signal Tor me to be off. The skipper prom- 



It made you more daring where there was | ised to give me notice ; but if you will say 
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« Stay ! ' be it 80. ' No, no, Alice, do not lay 
your band on my arm if you would not have 
me again deceive myself." 

** You will write to me^ Tony? " 

He*8hook bis head to imply the negative. 

»* Well, to Bella, at least? " 

<< I think not. I will not promise. Why 
should I ? Is it to try and knot together the 
cords we have just torn, that you may break 
them again at your pleasure ? " 

*' How ungenerous you are ! " 

*< You reminded me a while ago it was my 
devotion to you that civilized me ; is it not 
natural I should go back to savagery as my 
allegiance was rejected ? " 

'* You want to be Garibaldian in love as in 
war," said she, smiling. 

The deep boom of a gun floated over the 
bay, and Tony started. 

*< That's the last signal,— good-by." He 
held outvbis hand. 

** Good-by, dear Tony," said she. She 
held her cheek towards him. Ho hesitated, 
blushed till his face was in a flame, then 
stooped and kissed her. SkeflTs voice was 
heard at the instant at the door, and Tony 
rushed past him and down the stairs, and 
then, with mad speed, dashed along to the 
jetty, leaped into the boat, and, covering his 
foce with his hands, never raised his head 
till they were alongside. 

" You were within an inch of being late, 
Tony," cried M'Gruder, as he came up the 
Bide. " What detained you ? " 

"I'll tell you all another time, — let me go 
below now ; " and he disappeared down the 
ladder. The heavy paddles flapped slowly, 
then faster, and the great mass moved on, 
and made for the open sea. 

CHAPTER LX. 
A DECK WALK. 

The steamer was well out to sea when 
Tony appeared on deck. It was a calin star-, 
light night, — fresh, but not cold. The few 
passengers, however, had sought their berths 
below, and the only one who lingered on 
deck was M'Gruder and one other, who, 
wrapped in a large boat-cloak, lay fast asleep 
beside the binnacle. 

,'* I was thinking you had turned in," said 
M'Gruder to Tony, ** as you had not come 
up." 

'* Give me a light,— I want a smoke badly. 



I felt that something was vrrong with me, 
though I didn't know what it was. Is this 
Roryhere?" 

" Yes, sound asleep, poor fellow." 

''I'll wager a trifle he has a lighter heart 
than cither of us , Sam . " 

'' It might easy be lighter than mine," 
sighed M'Gruder, heavily. 

Tony sighed too, but said nothing, and 
they walked along side by side, with that 
short jerking stride men pace a deck with,, 
feeling some sort of companionship, although 
no words were exchanged between them. 

** You were nigh being late," said M'Gru- 
der, at last. *' What detained you on 
shore?" 

** I saw her! " said Tony, in a low, muf- 
fled voice. 

" You saw her ! Why, you told me yon 
were determined not to see her." 

'' So 1 was, and so I intended. It came 
about by mere accident. That strange fel- 
low Skeffy, you've heard me speak of, — he 
pushed me plump into the room where she 
was, and there was nothing to be done hot 
to speak to her." 

"Well?" 

" Well ! I spoke," said he, half gruffly; 
and then, as if correcting the roughness of 
his tone, added, " It was just as I said it 
would be,— just as I told you. She liked me 
well enough as a brother, but never thought 
of me as anything else. All the interest she 
had taken in me was out of friendship. She 
didn't say this haughtily, not a bit ; she felt 
herself much older than me, she said ; that 
she felt herself better was like enough, but 
she never hinted it, but she let me feel pretty 
plainly that we were not made for each 
other ; and though the lesson wasn't much 
to my liking, I began to see it was true." 

"Did you really?" 

" 1 did," said he, with a deep sigh. "I 
saw that all the love I had borne her was 
only paid back in a sort of feeling, half-com- 
passionate, half-kindly, — that her interest in 
me was out of some desire to make something 
out of me ; I mean, to force me to exert my- 
self and do something, — anything besides liv- 
ing a hanger-on at a ]great house. I have a 
notion, too, — Heaven knows if there's any- 
thing in it, — but I've a noaon, Sam, if she 
had never known me till now, — if she had 
ndver seen me idling and lounging about in 



that ambigaoue position I held, — eomething 
between gamekeeper and reduced gentleman, 
— that I might have had a better chance." 

M'Gruder nodded a half-assent, and Tony 
continued, ** I'll tell you why I think so. 
Whenever she asked me about the campaign 
and the way I was wounded, and what I had 
seen, there was quite a change in her voice, 
and she listened to what 1 said very differ- 
ently from the way she heard me when I 
talked to her of my affection for her." 

** There's no knowing them ! there's no 
knowing them ! " said M'Gruder, drearily; 
** and how did it end ? " 

*»It ended that way." 

"What way?" 

** Just as I told you. She said she'd al- 
ways be the same as a sister to me, and that 
when I grew older and wiser I'd see that 
there should never have been any closer tie 
between us. I can't repeat the words she 
used, but it was something to this purporf, 
— that when a woman has been lecturing 
a man about his line of life, and trying to 
make something out of him, against the grain 
of his own indolence, she can't turn suddenly 
round and fall in love, even though he vras in 
love with Aer." 

** She has a good head on her shoulders, 
she has," muttered M'Gruder. 

" I'd rather she had a little more heart," 
said Tony, peevishly. 

" That may be,.but she's right, after all." 

** And why is she right ? Why shouldn't 
she see me as I am now, and not persist in 
looking at me as I used to be ? " 

** Just because it's not her humor, I sup- 
pose ; at least, I don't know any better rea- 
son." 

Tony wheeled suddenly away from his 
companion, and took two or three turns 
alone. At last he said, " She never told me 
eo, but I suppose the truth was, all this time 
she did think me very presumptuous ; and 
that what her mother did not scruple to say 
to me in words, Alice had often said to her 
own heart." 

** You are rich enough now to make you 
her equal." 

'' And I'd rather be as poor as I used to be 
and have the hopes that have left me." 

M'Gruder gave a heavy sigh, and, turn- 
ing away, leaned on the bulwark and hid 
bis face. "I'm a bad comforter, Tony," 
said he at last, and speaking with difficulty. 

16 
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" I didn't mean to have told you, for you 
have cares enough of your own, but I may as 
well tell you, — read that." As bespoke, he 
drew out a letter and handed it to him ; and 
Tony, stooping down beside the binnacle 
light, read it over twice. 

** This is clear and clean beyond me," ox- 
claimed he, as. he stood up. "From any 
other girl I could understand it ; but Dolly, 
— Dolly Stewart, who never broke her word 
in her life — I never knew her tell a lie as a 
little child. What can she mean by it ? " 

" Just what slie says there : she thought 
she could marry me, and she finds she can- 
not^' 

"But why?" 

" Ah ! that's more than she likes to tell 
me,^more, mayhap, than she'd tell any 
one." 

" Have you any clew to it ? " 

" None,-— not the slightest." 

"Is your sister-in-law in it? Has she 
said or written anything that Dolly could re- 
sent?" 

" No ; don't you mark what she says at 
the end? ' You must not try to lighten any 
blame you would lay on me by thinking that 
any one has influenced me. The fault is all 
my own. It is I myself have to ask your 
forgiveness.' " 

" Was there any coldness in your late let- 
ters ? Was there anything that she could con- 
strue into change of affection 7 " 

" Nothing, — nothing." 

** What will her father say to it? " said 
Tony, after a pause. 

" She's afraid of that herself. You mind 
the words ? * If I meet forgiveness ftom you , 
I shall not from others, and my fault will 
bear its heavy punishment on a heart that is 
not too happy.' Poor thing ! I do forgive 
her, — forgive her with all my heart ; but it's 
a great blow, Tony." 

" If she was a capricious girl, I could un- 
derstand it, but that*s what she never was." 

'* No, no ; she was true and honest in all 
things." 

" It may be something about her father ; 
he's an old man, and failing. She cannot 
bear to leave him, perhaps, and it's just pos- 
sible she couldn't bring herself to say it. 
Don't you think it might be that ? " 

" Don't give me a hope, Tony. Don't let 
me^ee a glimpse of light, my dear friend, if 
there's to be no fulfilment after." 
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The tone of emotion he spoke in made Tony 
unable to reply for some minutes. *< I have 
no right to say this, it is true," said he, 
kindly ; <* but it's the nearest guess I can 
make: I know, for she told roe so herself, 
she'd not go and be a governess figain if she 
could help it." 

" Oh, if you were to be right, Tony ! Oh, 
if it were to be as yon suspect, for we could 
make him come out and live with us here ! 
We've plenty of room, and it would be a 
pleasure to see him happy, and at rest, afler 
all his long life of labor. Let us read the 
letter over together, Tony, and see how it 
agrees with that thought : " and now ^hey 
both crouched down beside the light and read 
it over from end to end. Here and there 
were passages that they pondered over seri- 
ously, and some they read twice and even 
thrice ; and although they brought to this 
task the desire to confirm a speculation, there 
was that In the tone of the letter that gave 
little ground for their hope. It was so self- 
accusing throughout, that it was plain she 
herself laid no comfort to her own heart in 
the thought of a high duty fulfilled. 

"Are yoa of the same mind still ? " asked 
M'Gruder, sadly, and with little of hopeful- 
ness in his voice ; and Tony was silent. 

** I see you are not. I see that you can- 
not give me such a hope.' 
. " Have you answered this yet? " 

*' Yes, I have written it ; but it's not sent 
off. I kept it by mo to read over, and see 
that there was nothing harsh or cruel, — 
nothing I would not say in cold blood ; for 
oh, Tony ! I will avow it was hard to for- 
give her ; no, I don't mean that, but it was 
hard to bring myself to believe I had lost 
her forever. For a while I thought the best 
thing I could do, was to comfort myself by 
thinking how false she was, and I took out 
all her letters, to convince me of her duplic- 
ity ; but what do you think I found? They 
all showed me, what I never saw till then, 
that she was only going to be my wife out 
of a sort of resignation ; that the grief and 
fretting of her poor father at leaving her pen- 
niless in the world was more than she could 
bear ; and that to give him the comfort of 
his last few days in peace, she'd make any 
sacrifice ; and through all the letters, though 
1 never saw it before, she laid stress on what 
she called doing her best to make me happy, 



but there was no word of being happy I 
self." 

Perhaps Tony did not lay the same sti 
on this that his friend did ; perhaps no 
planation of it came readily to his mind ; 
all events, he made no attempt at commc 
and only said, — 

** And what will your answer be ? " 

"What can it be? to release her, 
course." 

** Ay, but how will you say it ? " 

"Here's what I have written; it is 
fourth attempt, and I don't much like it ^ 
but I can't do it better." And once m 
they turned to the light while M'Gruder r 
out his letter. It was a kind and feeling 
ter ; it contained not one word of reproc 
but it said that, into the home he had talj 
and where he meant to be so happy, 1; 
never put foot again. " You ought to b 
seen it, Tony," said^ie, with a quiver in 
voice. " It was all so neat and comfortah 
and the little room that I meant to be Doli 
own, was hung round with prints, and tb 
was a little terrace, with some orange-trees { 
myrtles, that would grow there all tbrou 
the winter, — for it was a sheltered spot oni 
the Monte Nero ; but it's all over now." 

" Don*t send off that letter. I mean, 
me see her and speak to her before you wri 
I shaU be at home, I hope, by Wednesdt 
and FU go over to the Burnside,— or, bet 
still, I'll make my mother ask Dolly to co 
over to us. Dolly loves her as if she were \ 
own mother, and if any one can influence h 
she will be that one." 

" But I'd not wish her to come round 
persuasion, Tony. Dolly's a girl to hav< 
will of her own, and she's never made up 1 
mind to write me that letter without thli 
ing well over it." 

" Perhaps she'll tell my mother her reasoi 
Perhaps she'll say why she draws back frt 
her promise." 

" I don't even know that I'd like to dr 
her to that ; it mightn't be quite feir." 

Tony flung away his cigar with impatienc 
he was irritated, for he bethought him of 
own case, and how it was quite possible 
such scruples of delicacy would have int 
fered with him if ho could only have mana^ 
to find out what was passing in Alice's mil 

" I'm sure," said M'Gruder, " you ag 
with me, Tony ; and if she says, Don't b 



me to my pledge, I have no right to ask, 
Why?" 

A short shrug of the shoulders was all 
Tony's answer. 

" Not that I'd object to your saying a word 
for me, Tony, if there was to be any hope 
from it, — saying what a warm friend could say 
of one he thought well of. You've been liv- 
ing under the same roof with me, and you 
know more of my nature and my ways and 
my temper than most men, and mayhap what 
you could tell her might have its weight." 

" That I know and believe." 

** But don't think only of me, Tony. She^s 
more to be considered than I am ; and if this 
l)argain ^ere to be unhappy for her, it would 
only be misery for both of us. You'd not 
marry your own sweetheart against her own 
wfll?" 

Tony neither agreed to nor dissented from 
this remark . The chances were that it was a 
proposition not so readily solved, and that 
he'd like to have thought over it. 

" No ; I know you better than that " said 
M'Gruder once more. 

" Perhaps not," remarked Tony ; but the 
tone certainly gave no positive assurance of 
a settled determination. "At all events, I'll 
Bee what 1 can do for you. " 

*' If it were that she cares for somebody else 
that she couldn't marry, — that her father dis- 
liked, or that he was too poor, — I'd never say 
one word ; because who can tell what changes 
^y come in life, and the man that couldn't 
support a wife now, in a year or two may be 
^ell off and thriving? And if it were that 
she really liked another — you don't think that 
likely? Well, neither do I ; but I say it here, 
because I want to take in every consideration 
of the question ; but I repeat, if it were so, 
I'd never utter one word against it. Your 
Oiother, Tony, is more likely to find Ikat out 
than any of us ; and if she says Dolly's heart 
J8 given away already, that will be enough. 
Ill not trouble or torment her more." 

Tony grasped his friend's hand, and shook 

it warmly, some vague suspicion darting 

through him at the time that this rag-merchant 

Was more generous in his dealing with the 

Woman he loved than he, Tony, would have 

been. Was it that he loved less, or was it 

• that his love was more ? Tony couldn't tell ; 

Dor was it so very easy to resolve it either 

Way. 

As day broke, the steamer ran into Leghorn 
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to land some passengers and take in others ; 
and M'Gruder, while he took leave of Tony, 
pointed to a red-tiled zoof rising amongst 
some olive-trees, — the quaint little pigeon- 
house on top surmounted with a weather-vane 
fashioned into an enormous letter S. 

*< There it is," said he, with a shake in 
his voice, — *< that was to have been her. home. 
I'll not go near it till I hear from you, and 
you may tell her so. Tell her you saw it, 
Tony, and that it was a sweet little spot, 
where one might look for happiness if they 
could only bring a quiet heart to it. And 
above all, Tony, write to me frankly and 
openly, and don't give me any hopes if yoar 
own conscience tells you I have no right to 
them." 

With a strong grasp of the hand, and a 
long, full look at each other in silence, M'Gm- 
der went over the side to his boat, and the 
steamer ploughed on her way to Marseilles. 

CHAPTER LXI. 
TONY AT HOME AGAIN. 

Though Tony was eager to persuade Roiy 
to accompany him home, the poor fellow 
longed so ardently to see his friends and rela- 
tions, to tell all that he had done and suf- 
fered for ** the cause," and to show the rank 
he had won, that Tony yielded at last, and 
only bound him by a promise to come and 
pass his Christmas at the Causeway ; and now 
he hastened on night and day, feverishly im- 
patient to see hb mother, and yearning for 
that affection which his heart ha^ never be- 
fore so thirsted after. 

There were times when he felt> that, with- 
out Alice, all his good fortune in life was value- 
less ; and it was a matter of utter indifference 
whether he was to see himself surrounded 
with every means of enjoyment, or rise each 
morning to meet some call of labor. And 
then there were times when he thought of 
the great space that separated them, — not in 
condition, but in tastes and habits and require- 
ments. She was of that gay and fashioilable 
world that she adorned, — made for it, and 
made to like it ; its admiration and its hom- 
age were things she looked for. What would 
he have done if obliged to live in such a soci- 
ety ! His delight was the freedom of an out- 
of-door existence, — the hard work of field- 
sports, dashed with a certain danger that 
gave them their zest. In these he admitted 
no man to be his superior ; and in this very 
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conscious stroDgth lay the pride that sustained 
him. Compel him, however, to live in anoth- 
er fashion,— ;6urround him with the respon- 
sibilities of station and the demands of certain 
ceremonies, — and he would be wretched. 
'' Perhaps she saw ail that," muttered he to 
himself. '' With that marvellous quickness 
of hers, who knows if she might not have fore- 
aeen how unsuited I was to all habits but my 
own wayward, careless ones ? And though I 
hope I shall always be a gentleman, in truth 
there are some forms of the condition that 
puzzle me sorely. 

** And, after all, have I not my dear mother 
to look after and make happy? and what a 
charm it will give to life to see her surrounded 
with the little objects she loved and cared for ! 
What a garden she shall have ! " Climate 
and soil, to be sure, were stiff adversaries to 
conquer, but money and skill could fight 
them ; and that school*for the little girls — the 
jfisher men's daughters — that she was always 
planning, and always wondering Sir Arthur 
Lyle had never thought of, she should have 
it now, and a pretty building, too, it should 
be. He knew the very spot to suit it, and 
how beautiful he would make their own little 
cottage, if his mother should still desire to 
live there. Not that he thought of this posi- 
tively with perfect calm and indifference. To 
live- so near the Lyles, and live estranged from 
them, jvould be a great soilrce of unpleasant- 
ness, and yet how could he possibly renew 
his relations there, now that all was over be- 
tween Ali^e and himself? *< Ah,'* thought 
he at last, ** the world would stand still if it 
had to wait for stupid fellows like me to solve 
its difficulties. I must just let events happen, 
and do the best I can when they confront 
me:" and then mother would be there; 
mother would counsel and advise him ; moth- 
er would warn him of this and reconcile him 
to that ; and so he was of good cheer as to the 
future, though there were things in the pres- 
ent that pressed him sorely. 

It was about an hour after dark of a starry, 
sharp October evening, that the jaunting-car 
on which he travelled drove up to the spot 
where the little pathway turned off to the 
cottage, and Jeanie was there with her lan- 
tern waiting for him. 

*< You've no a' that luggage, Maister 
Tony ? ". cried she, as the man deposited the 
fourth trunk on the road. 
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''How's my mother?" asked he, imp^ 
tiently ; " is she well? " 

** Why wouldn't she be weel, and heart 
too ? " said the girl, who rather felt the quei 
tion as savoring of ingratitude, seeing whe 
blessings of fortune had been showered upa 
them. 

As ho walked hurriedly along, Jean 
trotted at his side, telling him^ in broke 
and disjointed sentences, the events of tk 
place, — the joy of the whole neighborhoa 
on hearing of his new wealth ; their hop< 
that he might not leave that part of tl: 
country ; what Mrs. Blackie of Craigs Mil 
said at Mrs. Dumphy's christening, when si: 
gave the name of Tony to the baby,, an 
wouldn't say Anthony ; and how Dr. M'Canc 
lish improved the occasion for *< twa goc 
hours, wi' mair text o' Scripture than wa 
make a Sabbath-day's discourse ; and eel 
Maister Tony, it's a glad heart I'll hae o* 
all, if I could only think that you'll no I 
going to keep a man creature, — a sort < 
butler like, — there's no such wastefu' bodi< 
in the world as they, and wanting mair cex'' 
monies than the best gentlemen in the land - 
Before Tony had finished assuring her ttxt 
no change in the household should diflplst^ 
herself, they had reached the little wicket 
his mother, as she stood at the door, c&ng} 
the sound of his voice, rushed out to me* 
him, and was soon clasped in his arms. 

** It's more happiness than I hoped for,- 
more, far more," was all she could say^ < 
she clung to him. Her next words were ^^ 
tered in a cry of joy, when the light fell £^ 
upon him in the doorway, "You're j^ 
your father, Tony; it's your own father 
self I see standing before me, if you had TXi 
so much hair over your face." 

" I'll soon get rid of that, mother, if jo 
dislike it." 

**Let it be, Maister Tony,— let it he,' 
cried Jeanie; ''though it frightened me a 
bit at first, it's no so bad when one gets used 
to it." 

Though Mrs. Butler had determined to 
make Tony relate every event that took place 
from the day he left her, in regular narrative 
order, nothing could be less connected, noth- 
ing less consecutive, than the incidents he 
recounted. Now it would be some reminis- • 
cence of his messenger days, — of his meeting 
with that glorious Sir Joseph, who treated 
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him 80 handsomely ; then of that yillain who 
stole his despatches ; of his life as a rag-mer- 
chant, or his days with Qaribaldi. Rory, 
too, was remembered ; and he related to his 
mother the pious fraud by which he had 
transferred to his humble follower the pro- 
motioD Garibaldi had bestowed upon himself. 

' ' He well deserved it, and more ; he car- 
ried me, when I was wounded, through the 
orcbard at Melazzo on his back, and though 
struck with a bullet himself, never owned he 
was hit till he fell on the grass beside me, — 
a grand fellow that, mother, though he 
never learned to road." And there was a 
Boxuething of irony in his voice as he said 
thie, that showed how the pains of learning 
still rankled in his mind. 

' * And you never met the Lyles ? how 
strange ! " exclaimed she. 

**Ye8, I met Alice; at least," said he, 
stooping down to settle the log on the fire, 
^^ I saw her the last evening I was at Na- 
ples." 

*» Tell me all about it.'' 

*' There's no all. I mot her, we talked 
together for half an hour or so, and we part- 
^ ; there's the whole of it." 

** She had heard, I suppose, of your good 
fortune?" 

** Yes, Skeff had told them the story, and, 
^ take it, made the most of our wealth ; not 
tJ^at rich people like the Lyles would be much 
*Da pressed by our fortune." 

" That may be true, Tony, but rich folk 
have a sympathy with other rich folk, and 
they're not very wrong in liking those whose 
*^^dition resembles their own. What did 
-^Uce say ? Did she give you some good v^d- 
^ice as to your mode of life? " 

^' Yes, plenty of that ; she rather likej ad- 
^ice-giving." 

** She was always a good friend of yours, 
Tony. 1 mind well when she used to come 
'^ere to hear your letters read to her. She 
ever made the same remark : Tony is a fine, 
true-hearted boy ; and when he's moulded 
and shaped a bit by the pressure of the world, 
he'll grow to be a fine, true-heartod man." 

** It was very gracious of her, no doubt," 
said he, with a sharp, short tone ; '' and she 
was good enough to contribute a little to 
that sel&ame ' pressure ' she hoped so much 
from." 

His mother looked at him to explain his 
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words, but he turned his head away and vras 
silent. 

<' Tell me something about home, mother. 
How are the Stewarts ? Where is Dolly? " 

*' They are well, and Dolly is here; and 
a dear good girl she is. Ah, Tony, if you 
knew all the comfort she has been to me in 
your absence,— coming here through sleet 
and snow and storm, and nursing me like a 
daughter." 

'* I liked her better till I learned how she 
had treated that good-hearted fellow Sam 
M'Gruder. Do you know how she has be- 
haved to him?" 

'< I know it all. I read her letters every 
one of them." 

** And can you mean that you defend her 
conduct?" 

<< I mean that if she were to marry a msB 
she did not love, and were dishonest enough 
not to tell him so, I'd not attempt to defend 
her. There's what I mean, Tony." 

" Why promise him, then, — why accept 
him?" 

"She never did." 

** Oh ! " exclaimed he, holding up both 
his hands. 

** I know what I say, Tony. It was the 
doctor that answered the letter in which Mr. 
M'Gruder proposed for Dolly. He said that 
he could not, would not, use any influence 
over his daughter ; but that, from all he had 
learned of Mr. M'Gruder's character, he would 
give his free consent to the match." 

** Well, then, Dolly said "— 

<* Wait a bit, I am coming to Dolly. She 
wrote back that she was sorry he bad not 
first written to herself, and she would frankly 
have declared she did not wish to marry;- 
but now, as he had addressed her father, — 
an old man in failing health, anxious above 
all things about what was to become of her 
when he vras removed, — the case was a more 
difficult one, since to refuse his offer v^as to 
place herself in opposition to her father's 
will, — a thing that in all her life had never 
happened. * You will see from this,' said 
she, * that I could not bring to you that love 
and affection which would be your right, 
were I only to marry you to spare my fa- 
ther's anxieties. You ought to have more 
than this in your wife, and I cannot give you 
more ; therefore do not persist in this suit, 
or, at all events, do not press it.' " 
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Me 

Bat I remember yoar wrltiDg me word 
^bat Dolly was only waiting till I left M'Gra- 
er's house, or quitted the Deighborhood, to 
/name the day she would be married. Uow 
j do you explain that ? '* 

<' It was her father forced her to write that 
letter : his health was failing, and his irrita- 
bility had increased to that degree that at 
times we were almost afraid of his reason, 
Tony ; and I mind well the night Dolly came 
over to show me what she had written. She 
read it in that chair where you are sitting 
now, and when she finished, she fell on her 
knees, and, hiding her face in my lap, she 
sobbed as if her poor heart were breaking." 

<* So, in fact, Bhe was always averse to 
this match?" 

'* Always. She never got a letter from 
abroad that I couldn^t have told it by her red 
eyes and swelled eyelids, poor lassie ! " 

»» I say * poor fellow ! ' mother ; for I de- 
clare that the man who marries a woman 
against her will has the worst of it." 

" No, no, Tony ; all sorrows fall heaviest 
oa the helpless. When at last the time 
came that she could bear no more, she rallied 
her courage and told her father that if she 
were to marry M'Gruder, it would be the 
misery of her whole life. He took it very ill 
at first ; he said some very cruel things to 
her ; and, indeed, it was on]y after seeing 
how I took the lassie *8 side, and approved of 
all she had done, that he yielded and gave 
way. But he isn't what he used to be, 
Tony. Old age, they say, makes people 
sometimes sterner and harder. A grievous 
thing to think of, that we'd be more worldly 
just when the world was slipping away be- 
neath us ; and so what do you think he 
does ? The same day that Dolly vnrites that 
letter to M'Gruder, he makes her write to 
Dr. M'Candlish to say that she'd take a sit- 
uation as a governess with a family going to 
India, which the doctor mentioned was open 
to any well-qualified young person like her- 
self. * Ye canna say that your *^ heart will 
be broke wi' treachery " here, lassie,' said 
her father, jeering at what she said in her 
tears about the marriage." 

'* You oughtn't to suffer this, mother ; 
you ought to offer Dolly a home here with 
yourself." 

<* It was what I was thinking of, Tony ; 
but I didn't like to take any step in it till I 
saw yon and spoke to you." 



" Do it, by all means, — do it to-morrow." 

'' Not to-morrow, Tony, nor even the next 
day ; for Dolly and the doctor left this to 
pass a few days with the M'Candlisliea at 
Articlave, and they'll not be back before 
Saturday ; but I am so glad that yqa like 
the plan, — so glad that it came firom yourself 
too." 

'<It's the first bit of pleasure our new 
wealth has given us, mother ; may it be a 
good augury ! " 

*< That's a heathenish word, Tony, and 
most unsuited to be used in thankfulness for 
God's blessings." 

Tony took the rebuke in good part, and « 
to change the topic, laughingly asked if sh^ 
thought Garibaldians never were hungry, for 
she had said nothing of supper since he came - 

*' Jeanie has been in three times to tell 
you it was ready, and the last time she sai<3i 
she'd come no more ; but come and we'll a^f^ 
what there's for us." 

CHAPTER LZn. 

SKEFF DAMEB's LAST " PRIVATE AlTD OOlSmDIUJ*^' 
TIAL." 

After some four or five days passed almo^^^ 
like a dream, — for while he stood in ths^-e 
midst of old familiar objects, all Tony ^8 
thoughts as to the future were new 
strange, — there came a long letter from 1 
Damer, announcing his approaching ma^^iV' 
riage with Bella, — the ** dear old woman ^^■)f 
Tilney " having behaved »* beautifully.^^ 
** Short as the time has been since you le 
this, my brave Tony, great events have 
ourred. The king has lost his throne, i 
Skeff Damer has gained an estate. I wou 
have saved him, for I really like the quee 
but that his obstinacy is such, the 
would have only been a reprieve, not a 
don. Sicily I meant for us, — I mean 
England, — myself to be the viceroy. T^ 
silver mines at Stromboli have never 
worked since the time of Tiberius ; they c 
tain untold wealth : and as to coral fisher- "J» 
I have obtained statistics will make yo'' "^ 
teeth water. I can show you my oalc " 
tions in hard figures, that in eight years 
four months I should be the richest man ^^ 
Europe, — able to purchase the soil of ts^ ^® 
island out and out, if the British Qovemm^** 
were stupid enough not to see that tls-^T 
ought to establish me and my dynasty the*^*^* 

These are now but visions, — grand a^^ 
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glorious visions, it is true, — and dearest 
Bella sheds tears when I allude to them. 

" I have had a row with * the Office ; ' they 
blame me for the downfall of the monarchy, 
but they never told me to save it. To you I 
tnay make the confession, it was the two days 
I passed at Cava cost this Bourbon his crown. 
Not that I regret, my dear Tony, this trib- 
ute to friendship. During that interval, as 
^araffa expresses it, they were paralyzed. 
Where is Damer ? ' » Who has seen Skeff? ' 
What has become of him I ' * With whom 
9 he negotiating?' were the questions on 
very side ; and in the very midst of the ex- 
itenjent, back comes the fellow M'Caskey, 
fie little fiery-faced individual you insisted 
I your raving on calling * my godfather,' 
^d declares that I am in the camp of the 
aribaldians, and making terms and stipula- 
3n8 with the general himself. The queen- 
other went off in strong hysterics when she 
•ard it ; the king never uttered a word, — 
•8 never spoken since, — and the dear queen 
2rely said, * Damer will never betray us.' 
leee particulars I learned from Francardi. 
eanwhile Garibaldi, seeing the immense 
portance of my presence at his headquar- 
*8, pushes on for the capital, and enters 
»^pies, as he gives out, with the concurrence 
d approval of England ! You will, I have 

doubt, hear another version of this event. 
►u will be told bushels of lies about heroic 
fing and frantic popular enthusiasm. To 
Ut friendly breast I commit the truth, 
v^er to be revealed, however, except to a 
iiote posterity. 

'* One other confession, and I have done, 
done with politics forever. You will hear 
Garibaldi as a brave, straightforward, sim- 
--mindcd, unsuspectful man, hating in- 
dues of all kinds. This is totally wrong, 
ith all his courage, it is as nothing to his 
Lft. He is the deepest politician, and the 
>et subtile statesman in Europe, and, to my 
itiking, — mind, it is my estimate I give 
U, — more of Machiavelli than any man of 
^ day. Bear this in mind, and keep your 
e on him in future. ' We had not been five 
uutes together till each of us read the 
tier. We were the two *Augurs ' of the 
I. tin satirist, and if "we didn't laugh, we ex- 
unged a recognition just as significant. I 
ight to tell you that he is quite frantic at 
y giving up political life, and he says that 
y retirement will make Cavour's fortune, 
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for there is no other man left fit to meet 
him. There was not a temptation, not a 
bribe, he did not throw out to induce me to 
withhold my resignation ; and when he 
found that personal advantages had no 
weight with me, he said, ' Mind my words, 
Monsieur Damer ; the time will come when 
you will regret this retirement. When you 
will see the great continent of Europe con- 
vulsed from one end to the other, and your- 
self no longer in a position to influence the 
course of events, and guide the popular will, 
you will bitterly regret this step.' But I 
know myself better. What could the peer- 
age, what could the garter, what could a 
seat in the cabinet do for me ? I have been 
too long and too much behind the scenes to 
be dazzled by the blaze of the * spectacle.' I 
want repose, a home, the charms of that do- 
mestic life which are denied to the mere man 
of ambition. Bella, indeed, has her misgiv- 
ings, that to live without greatness — great- 
ness in action and greatness to come — will 
be a sore trial to me ; but I tell her, as I tell 
you, my dear friend, that it is exactly the 
men who, like myself, have moved events, 
and given the spring to the greatest casual- 
ties, who are readiest to accept tranquillity 
and peace as the first of blessings. Under 
the shade of my old elms- at Tilney, — I may 
call them mine already, as Reeves and Tucker 
are drawing out the deeds, — I will write my 
memoirs, — one of the most interesting con- 
tributions, when it appears, that history has 
received for the last century. I can afford 
to be fearless, and I will be ; and if certain 
noble lords go down to posterity with tar- 
nished honor and diminished fame, they can 
date the discovery to the day when they dis- 
paraged a Damer. 

** Now for a minor key. We led a very 
jolly life on board the Talisman, only need- 
ing yourself to make it perfect. My Lady 
L. was * out of herself ' at your not coming ; 
indeed, since your accession to fortune, she 
has discovered some very amiable and some 
especially attractive qualities in your nature, 
and that, * if you fall amongst the right peo- 
ple,' — I hope you appreciate the sort of acci- 
dent intended, — you will become a very su- 
perior article. Bella is, as always, a sincere 
friend ; and though Alice says nothing, she 
does not look ungrateful to him who spealu 
well of you. Bella has told me in confidence 
— mind, in confidence — that all is broken off 
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between Alice and yon, and says it is all the 
better for both ; that yon were a pair of in- 
tractable tempers, and that the only chance 
for either of you, is to be allied to somebody 
or something that would consent to think 
yon perfection, and yet manage yon as if yon 
were not what is called * absolute wisdom.' 

*' Bella also said, ' Tony might have had 
some chance with Alice, had he remained 
poor ; ' the opposition of her family would 
have had its weight in influencing her in his 
favor; but now that he is a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery, she is quite ready to 
see any defects he may have, and set them 
against all that would be said in his behalf. 
Last of all, she likes her independence as a 
widow. I half suspected that Maitland had 
been before you in her favor ; but Bella says 
not. By the way, it was the fortune that has 
fallen to you Maitland had always expected, 
— Sir Omerod having married, or, as some 
say, not married, his mother, and adopted 
Maitland, who contrived to spend about 
eighty thousand of the old man's savings in 
ten or eleven years. He is a strange fellow, 
and mysterious to the last. Since tba over- 
throw of the Government, we have been re- 
duced to ask protection to the city from the 
secret society called the Camorra, a set of 
Neapolitan Thugs, who cut throats in reci- 
procity ; and it was by a guard of these 
wretches that we were escorted to the ship's 
boats when we embarked. Bella swears that 
the chief of the gang was no other than Mait- 
land, greatly disguised of course ; but she 
says that she recognized him by his teeth, 
as he smiled accidentally. It would be, of 
course, at the risk of his life he was there, 
since anything that pertained to the court 
would, if discovered, be torn to fragments by 
the people. My * godfather ' had a narrow 
escape on Tuesday last. He rode through 
the Toledo in full uniform, amidst all the 
people, who were satisfied with hissing him 
instead of treating him to a stiletto, and the 
rascal grinned an insolent defiance as he went, 
and said, as he gained the Piazza, * You're 
not such bad canaille, after all ; I have seen 
wdrse in Mexico.' He went on board a de- 
spatch-boat in the bay, and ordered the 
commander to take him to Gaeta ; and the 
oddest of all is, the oflficer complied, over- 
powered, as better men have been, by the 
•ooandrel's impertinence. Oh, Tony, to you 
—to yourself, to your heart's most secret 
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closet, fast to be locked, when yon have zKsy 
secret inside of it, — to you, I own, that tiae 
night I passed in that wretch's company is 
the darkest page of my existence. He over- 
whelmed me with insult, and I had to h&str 
it, just as I should have to bear the buffi^t- • 
ing of the waves if I had been thrown itmt^o 
the sea. Vd have strangled him then avsd 
there if I was able, but the brute would ha,^vc 
torn me limb from limb if I attempted £ t. 
Time may diminish the acuteness of this suf- 
fering, but 1 confess to you, up to this, wh^n 
I think of what I went through, my humiXi- 
ation overpowers me. I hope fervently you 
may meet him one of these days. You ha.'ve 
a little score of your own, I suspect, to set'fcle 
with him ; at all events, if the day of reckon- 
ing comes, include my balance, and trust "fco 
my eternal gratitude. 

*' Here have come Alice and Bella tom&lce 
me read out what I have written to you ; of* 
course I have objected. This is a strictly 
* private and confidential.' What we do fo^ 
the blue-books. Master Tony, we do in a (dif- 
ferent fashion. Alice, perhaps, suspects tbo 
reasons of my reserve, — * appreciates my rot i^ 
cence,' as we say in the ' Line.' 

** At all events, she tells me to make yoi* 
write to her. * When Tony,' said she, * t^o.B 
found out that he was only in love with me 
because I made him better known to his o'^o 
heart, and induced him to develop some o^ 
his own fine qualities, he'll begin to see tli^* 
we may and ought to be excellent frien<3s ; 
and some day or other, when there shall ^^>^ 
a Mrs. Tony, if she be a sensible womaJp » 
she'll not object to the friendship.' She sa-i^ 
this so measuredly and calmly that I c^^ 
almost trust myself to say I have reported 
her word for word. It reads to me like » 
very polite conffe. What do you say to it ^ 

" The Lyles are going back at the end ef 
the month, but Alice says she'll winter o>t 
Cairo. There is an insolent independence 
about these widows, Tony, that adds one 
more terror to death. I protest I'd like to Ikm 
haunt the woman that could employ her free- / tn^ 
dom of action in this arbitrary manner. ^fin 

*< Dearest Bella insists on your coming to tnd 
our wedding ; it will come off at Tilney, ie cj 
strictly private. None *but our nearest rela- o&ls 
tives, not even the Duke of Dullchester, nor Sec 
any of the Howards. They will feel it ; bat it m^ 
can't be helped, I suppose. Gincinnatus had oD 
to cut his connections too, when he took to ^ 
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liltare. You, however, must not de- 
e ; and if you cannot travel without 
bring him with you. 
am impatient to get away from this, 
)ek the safety of some obscure retreat ; 
now the persecutions I shall be exposed 
ivithdraw my resignation and remain. 
8 1 will never consent. I give it to you 
my hand, Tony, and I give it the more 
iy, as I desire it may be historic. I 
wrell the whining tone they will assume, 

as well as if I saw it before me in a 
eh. * What are we to tell the queen ? ' 
e the cry. My dignified answer will 
ell her that you made it impossible for 

the ablest of her servants to hold his 
vith dignity. Tell her, too, that Skeff 
• has done enough for honor ; he now 

do something for happiness.' Back to 
gain I will not go. Five years and two 
8 of unpaid services have I given to my 
y, and England is not ashamed to ac- 
he unrewarded labors of her gifted 

My very * extraordinaries * have been 
d at. I give you my word of honor, 
lave asked me for vouchers for the 
lagne and lobsters with which I have 
i some of the most dangerous regicides 
ope, — men whose language would make 
air stand on end, and whose sentiments 
ly curdled the blood as one listened to 

he elegant hospitalities which I dis- 
I, in the hope — vain hope! — of indu- 
nem to believe that the social amenities 
had extended to our insular position, — 
:he Office declares they have nothing to 
h, and insolently asks me, * Are there 
her items of my pleasure whose cost I 
i wish to submit to parliament ? ' 
ek Talleyrand, ask Metternich, ask any 

own people, — B. or S. or H., — since 
have cookery and the ballet ceased to 

lawful weapons of diplomacy. 
he day of reckoning for all this, my 
^ony, is coming. At first I thought of 
g some of my friends in the House 
for the correspondence between F. 0. 
lyself, — the Damei* papers they would 
ed, in the language of the public jour- 
-and thus bring on a smashing debate, 
sideration, however, showed me that 
emoirs, * Five Years of a Diplomatist 
vice,' would be the more fitting place ; 

1 the pages of those volumes you will 
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find revelations more astounding, official 
knaveries more nefarious, and political in- 
trigues more Machiavellian, than the wildest 
imagination for wickedness has ever con- 
ceived. What would they not have given 
rather than see such an exposure ! I almost 
think I will call my book, * »* Extraordina- 
ries " of a Diplomatist. ' Sensational and tak- 
ing both, that title ! You mustn't be pro- 
voked if, in one of the lighter chapters, — there 
must be light chapters, — I stick in that little 
adventure of your own with my godfather." 

** Confound the fellow ! " muttered Tony, 
and with such a hearty indignation that his 
mother heard him from the adjoining room, 
and hastened in to ask who or what had pro- 
voked him. Tony blundered out some sort 
of evasive reply, and then said, " Was it Dr. 
Stewart's voice I heard without there a few 
minutes ago?" 

'^ Yes, Tony ; he called in as he was pass- 
ing to Coleraine on important business. The 
poor man is much agitated by an offer that 
has just been made him to go far away over 
the seas, and finish his days, one may call it, 
at the end of the world. Some of this coun- 
try folk, it seems, who settled in New Zea- 
land, at a place they call Wellington Gap, 
have invited him to go out there and minis- 
ter among them ; and though he's not minded 
to make the change at his advanced time ot 
life, nor disposed to lay his bones in a far- 
away land, yet for Dolly's sake — poor Dolly, 
who will be left friendless and homeless when 
he is taken away — he thinks maybe it's his 
duty to accept the offer ; and so he's gone in 
to the town to consult Dr. M'Gandlisb and 
the elder Mr. M'Elwain, and a few other 
sensible men." 

** Why wont Dolly marry the man she 
ought to marry, — ^agood, true-hearted fellow, 
who will treat her well and be kind to her ? 
Tell me that, mother." 

<^ It mauna be — it mauna be," said the old 
lady, who, when much moved, ^equently 
employed the Scotch dialect unconsciously. 

** Is there ai reason for her conduct ! " 

*» There is a reason," said she, firmly. 

*' And do you know it? Has she told you 
what it is?" 

^< I'm not at liberty to talk over this matter 
with you, Tony. Whatever I know, I know 
as a thing confided to mo in honor." 

*^ I only asked. Was the reason one that 
you yourself were satisfied with ? " 
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^' It was, and is/' replied she, gravely. 

** Do you think, from what you know, that 
Dolly would listen to any representations 1 
might make her? for I know M'Gruder thor- 
oughly, and can speak of him as a friend 
I likes to speak." ^ 

" No, no, Tony— don't do it ! don't do 
it ! " cried she, with a degree of emotion 
that perfectly amazed him, for the tears swam 
in her eyes, and her lips trembled as she 
spoke. He stared fixedly at her, but she 
turned away her head, and for some minutes 
neither spoke. 

" Come, mqther," said Tony, at last, and 
in his kindliest voice, '' you have a good 
head of your own, — think of some way to 
prevent the poor old doctor from going off 
into exile." 

** How could we help him that he would 
not object to? " 

<* What if you were to hit upon some plan 
of adopting Dolly ? You have long loved her 
as if she were your own daughter, and she 
has returned your affections." 

<* That she has," muttered the old lady, 
as she wiped her eyes. 

** What use is this new wealth of ours, if 
it benefit none but ourselves, mother ? Just 
get the doctor to talk it all over with you, and 
say to him, * Have no fears as to Dolly ; she 
shall never be forced to marry against her 
inclinations, — merely for support ; her home 
shall be here with us, and she shall be no 
dependant neither.' I'll take care of that." 

»*How like your father you said these 
words, Tony ! " cried she, looking at him 
with a gaze of love and pride together ; *« it 
was his very voice too." 

** I meant to have spoken to her on poor 
M'Gruder 's behalf, — I promised him I would , 
but if you tell me it is of no use " — 

»*I tell you more, Tony — I tell you it 
would be cruel; it would be worse than 
cruel," cried she, eagerly. 

«' Then I'll not do it, and I'll write to him 
to-day and say so, though. Heaven knows I'll 
be sorely puzzled to explain myself; but as 
he is a true man, he'll feel that I have done 
all for the best, and that if I have not served 
his cause, it has not been for any lack of the 
will ! " 

'* If you wish it, Tony, I could write to 
Mr. M'Gruder myself. A letter from an old 
body like mo is sometimes a better means to 
break a misfortune than one from a younger 



hand. Ago deals more naturally with sor- 
row, perhaps." 

** You will be doing a kind thing, my dear 
mother," said he, as he drew her towards 
him, ** and to a good fellow who deserves 
well of us." 

<< I want to thank him, besides, for his 
kindness and care of you, Tony ; so just write 
his address for me there on that envelope, 
and I'll do it at once." 

** I'm off for a ramble, mother, till dinner- 
time," said Tony, taking his hat. 

" Are you going up to the Abbey, Tony ? " 

»* No," said he, blushing slightly. 

*^ Because, if you had, I'd have asked you 
to fetch me some fresh flowers. Dolly is 
coming to dine with us, and she is so fond of 
seeing flowers on the centre of the table.'' 

** No ; I have nothing to do at the Abbey. 
I'm off toward Portrush." 

** Why not go over to the Burnside and 
fetch Dolly? " said she, carelessly. 

** Perhaps I may — that is, if I should find 
myself in that quarter ; but I'm first of all 
bent on a profQund piece of thoughtfulness 
or a good smoke, — pretty much the same 
thing with me, I believe. So good-by for a 
while." 

His mother looked after him with loving 
eyes till the tears dulled them ; but there are 
tears which fall on the affections as the dew 
falls on flowers, and these were of that num- 
ber. 

** His own father, — his own father ! " mut- 
tered she, as she followed the stalwart figure 
till it was lost in the distance. 

chapter' Lxni. 

AT THE COTTAGE BESIDE THE CAUSEWAT. 

I MUST use more discretion as to Mrs. But- 
ler's correspondence than I have employed 
respecting Skeff Damer's. What she wrote 
on that morning is not to be recorded here. 
It will be enough if I say that her letter vras 
not alone a kind one, but that it thoroughly 
convinced him who read it that her view was 
wise and true, and that it would be as useless 
as ungenerous to press Dolly further, or ask 
for that love which was not hers to give. 

It was a rare event with her to have to 
write a letter. It was not, either, a very easy 
task ; but if she had not the gift of facile 
expression, she had another still better for 
her purpose, — an honest nature steadfastly 
determined to perform a duty. She knew 
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her Bobjeet, too, msad ocAied it wish eaadx', 
while with delicacy. 

While she wrote. Toot fcrolled ajODg. poff- 
ing his cigar or religfauog it. fur it was al- 
ways going oat. and dmining away in kis 
own misty fashion oTcr things past, pzeaent. 
and fatore, till really tiw actoal and the 
ideal became so thoroughly commingled be 
could not well distinguish one from the ether. 
He thoaghfr— he knew, indeed — he ooght to 
be very happy. All his anxieties as to a ca- 
reer and a liTdihood ended, he felt that a 
very enjoyable czisteDce might lie before 
him ; bat somehow, — he hoped he was not nn- 
grateful, — hot somehow he was not so per- 
fectly happy as he supposed his good fortune 
sboald bare made him. 

*' Perhaps it will eome later on ; perhaps 
when I am actiye and employed : perhaps 
when I shall hare learned to interest mjself 
in the things money brings around a man : 
perhaps, too, when I can forget, — aye, that 
was the lesson was hardest of all . ' ' AH these 
passing thooghtB,ag3odd2al dashed through 
each other, scarcely contributed to enlighten 
his faculties ; and he rambled on oyer rocks 
and yellow strand, up hillsides, and through 
fern-clad valleys, not in the least mindful of 
whither he was going. 

At last he suddenly halted, and saw he was 
in the shrubberies of Ljle Abbey, his steps 
having out of -old habit taken the one same 
path they had followed for many a year. The 
place was just as he bad seen it last. Trees 
make no marvellous progress in the north of 
Ireland, and a longer absence than Tony's 
would leave them just as they were before. 
All was neat, orderly, and well kept ; and 
the heaps of dried leaves and brushwood 
ready to be wheeled away stood there as he 
saw them when he last walked that way with 
Alice. He was poor then, without a career, 
or almost a hope of one ; and yet was it pos- 
sible, could it be possible, that he was hap- 
pier than be now felt? Was it that Love 
sufficed for all, and that the heart so filled 
bad no room for other thoughts than those 
of her it worshipped? He certainly had 
loved her greatly. She — she alone made up 
that world in which he had lived. Her smile, 
her step, her laugh, her voice, — ay, there 
they were, all before him. What a dream it 
was ! Only a dream after all ; for she never 
cared for him^ She had led him on to love 
her, half in caprice, half in a sort of com- 
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i&tcE«K f.*r a rvvr Vnr, — ocy tiiir 
ealkd Lib. — «> wbcn a paanoft Ix «*a«f sSf«r 
him wi« ontain v> euer&ae aai <xlj; i^^aa sa 
his own eReefli. - Vtfy kmi* ^mlXjmh^"" 
mutsef«dbe«** bamKycnoe^txv 5brs%^ 
have lennabend tb&s t^ saaie ^bxui >nw 
to isTie a very iv«c^ awakia^. I bai htiA 
nearly every hcpe croQ okw. aihl t^i&x ciw^ 
she well knew, was oefyr n> Nf iwukwc. It 
might not hive biWQ the aak«9 |:?:aca>» wskT 
to do it« bat I deesin^ i; w\.>al<i bavv be^ot tilt 
moes mexviful. t;> bav^f ti>nied »e w Wr 
j mother did. who ssubcxd my p^pfewstoos at 
once. Ii was all ri^t iSftt I nbvXKki ^tv^'«^ 
niie her saperijniy c^wr »e ui a lfeft::cr^ 
ways : but perhaps siie j6xftl>i Bu>t hatv kiM 
it so continually in mind* as a ftN» ti^c hutiir 
against a warmer £m21d4: tv>c rae. I Mtr|o» 
this is the fine-lady view of the mattinr. Htw 
is the theory that y.Hin^ &Uv>w» aw tv> W 
civiiijed, as they call it, by a f«»^>n foe » 
woman who is to amuw hersvlf by their <:x^ 
travagancies, and thoa ask their ^rnitiliiik 
for having deceived them. 

<> 111 be shot if I m gtmtefuK * «Md l». 
as he threw his cigar into the {ond. *^ I^m 
astonished — amaaed — now that it*s all owt ** 
(here his voice shook a little), ^^ that i^ 
stupid vanity conld hav« ever led me to think 
of her, or that I ever mistook that ptntiv^it^ 
ing way she had towaids me for Uvvrt^ than 
good-nature, fiut, I take it« theie ai« Axvrea 
of fellows who have had the M^lfimme exp^ 
riences. Here^s the seat 1 made for k«f«** 
muttered he, as ho came in fr\^nt of » lUMk" 
bench. For a moment a <«vaj!»e tlKHii|:h% 
crossed him that he would bn^ik it in piec««» 
and throw the fragments into the lake« — a 
sort of jealous anger lest some day or other 
she might ait there with *« another;** Iml 
he restrained himself, and mid, ^^ Bett<Mr ii«t ; 
better let her see that her civiliiing prv^cvM 
has done something, and that tho\igh 1 haY« 
lost my game I can bear my defeat beoom* 
ingly.'» 

He began to wish that she were there al 
that moment. Not that ho might renew hit 
vows of love, or repledgo his afl[<>otion ; but 
to show her how cadm and reasonable — ay, 
reasonable was her favorite word — hooould 
be ; how collectedly ho oould listen to her, 
^and how composedly reply. IIo strollod up 
to the entranoe door. It was open. The 
servants were busy in preparing for the arri- 
val of their masters, who woro oz{>cotod 
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within the week. All were delighted to see 
Master Tony again, and the words somehow 
rather grated on his ears. It was another 
reminder of that same '* boyhood " he bore 
such a grudge against. '* I am going to have 
a look out of the small drawing-room win- 
dow, Mrs. Hayles," said he to the house- 
keeper, cutting short her congratulations, 
and hurrying up-stairs. 

It was true he went up for a view ; but 
not of the coast-line to Fairhead, fine as it 
was. It was of a full-length portrait of 
Alice, life-size, by Grant. She was standing 
beside her horse, — the Arab Tony trained for 
her. A braid of her hair had fallen, and she 
was in the act of arranging it, while one hand 
held up her drooped riding-dress. There was 
that in the air and attitude that bespoke a 
certain embarrassment with a sense of hu- 
morous enjoyment of the dilemma. A sketch 
from life, in fact, had given the idea of the 
picture, and the reality of the incident was 
unquestionable. 

Tony blushed a deep crimson as he looked 
and muttered, ^' The very smile she had on 
when she said good-by. I wonder I never 
knew her till now." 

A favorite myrtle of hers stood in the 
window : he broke off a sprig of it, and placed 
it in his button-hole, and then slowly passed 
down the stairs and out into the lawn. With 
very sombre though ts and slow steps he retraced 
his way to the cottage. He went over to him- 
self much of his past life, and saw it, as very 
young men will often in such retrospects, far 
less favorably as regarded himself than it really 
was. Jle ought to have done — Heaven knows 
what. He ought to have been — scores of 
things which ho never was, perhaps never 
could be. At all events, there was one thing 
hejkoever should have imagined, that Alice 
Lyle — she was Alice Lyle always to him — in 
her treatment of him was ever more closely 
drawn towards him than the others of her 
family. *' It was simply the mingled kind- 
ness and caprice of her nature that made the 
difference ; and if I hadn't been a vain fool 
I'd have seen it. I see it now, though ; I 
can read it in the very smile she has in her 
picture. To be sure I have learned a good 
deal since I was here last ; I have outgrown 
a good many illusions. I once imagined this 
dwarfed and stinted scrub to be a wOod. I 
fancied the Abbey to be like a royal palace ; 
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and in Sicily a whole battalion of us have 
bivouacked in a hall that led to suites of 
rooms without number. If a mere glimpse 
of the world could reveal such astounding 
truths, what might not come of a more length- 
ened experience ? " 

'* How tired and weary you look, Tony ! " 
said his mother, as he threw himself into a 
chair ; ** have you over walked yourself? " 

<< I suppose so," said he, with a half smile. 
** In my poorer days I thought nothing of go- 
ing to the Abbey and back twice — I have done 
it even thrice— in one day ; but perhaps this 
weight of gold I carry now is too heavy for 
me." 

*» I'd like to see you look more grateful 
for your good fortune, Tony," said she, grave- 

<< I'm not ungrateful, mother ; but up to 
this I have not thought much of the matter. 
I suspect, however, I was never designed for 
a life of ease and enjoyment. Do you remem- 
ber what Dr. Stewart said one day, * You may 
put a weed in a garden, and dig round it and 
water it, and it will only grow to be a big 
weed after all'?" 

** I hope better from Tony — far better," 
said she, sharply. << Have you answered 
M 'Car thy 's letter? Have you arranged where 
you are to meet the lawyers? " 

** I have said in Dublin. They couldn't 
come here, mother; we have no room for 
them in this crib." 

*< You must .not call it a crib for all that. 
It sheltered your father once, and he carried a 
very high head, Tony." 

** And for that very reason, dear mother, 
I'm going to make it our own home hence- 
forth, — without you'd rather go and live in 
that old manor-house on the Nore ; they tell 
me it is beautiful." 

^* It was there your father was born, and I 
long to see it," said she, with emotion. 
»« Who's that coming in at the gate, Tony ? " 

*' It is Dolly," said he, rising, and going 
to the door to meet her. 

** My dear Dolly," cried he, as he embraced 
her, and kissed her on either cheek; <' this 
brings me back to old times at once." 
. If it was nothing else, the total change in 
Tony's appearance abashed her ; the bron2sed 
and bearded man, looking many years older 
than he was, seemed little like the Tony she 
had seen last ; and so she half shrank back 
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ir&qe, and. With a ffiishe^ clt^, 
f cDQstraiped ^maDn^, .mii^b^rfd 
ei^'e 'Wcir^ Of recognitioov' ; - \ ' 'X ' * 

'.{** Bo^lwdl you are looking! ** .B^iij.'ie, 
,8§ffin(g^.4chet^ as -sh^ 'took off her. .l5onD«t, 
• < $ tod .t£e«|c^ glossy^ iikir has all grpWii again , 
ai$dX:K(»f^i{/^8 brighter and 8il)^\o^"llllm 
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'^!'<f hai4 all tbie^tWry about bright ^ei^ J 
dfi^ ^i{ky' )qo1C|9 Vm. listening te? " said the 
(^ (t^dy, coitilng out laughing into tbe hall. 
2^* •!*> Master Tony displaying his foreign 
pecs, at my expense, ma'am, '* said Dplly, 
1th a smilt."^, 

' Would" yoAhltve known him again, Dol- 
• 3^uid'^ou hiiye thought that great hairy 
iinri ^Kcicf wa^.our .Tony ? " 
\ I .JhinkT; fifc . W changed , — a good deal 
•changed,"* |ai(^.£)icrUy, without looking at 

•^I'4idn'i.tfiiiikLliko it at first; but Vm 
\*pf^ly».gcttlBg Plod to it now; and though 
* ti^coR>pel'^0ver'Woi%a board on his upper 
" "fc 'toiiy 'fi ftaote' like * hii 



1 ^ote* like 'him now than ever 

^e o'Iti .)ady oontlnue'd to. ramble on about 

Ae^ojotf ^resemblance between the father 

*^^crsoti,^n^ where certain traits of manner 

. ' dm\ vCi2be «^ra held in common ; And i^hOugh 

j3i(h^ .To{l^ liQr -l^lly. gave much *hee^ ib' 

Jherii/^rds^^tliqf were equally, gratefufto her 

fofttWfciiig. 7 * • 

i ^[?^ .^jnd wherfi^^he 'doctor,; boiy?- Are we 

, 'tiojtaftfehfta^k^drnDer?'" • 

'. ^ *^lfct\ t©4lay, ma'fcm ; he's gone oveir to 

'^Lajdlaw'f to <aake some arrangements 

* abt^ut this sdieme of* ours j-:-the baiushment, 
lie.calls it.»'# • ; . ., 

\ * f.* kii^ irfitpdWibie.' Dolly,'tha.t he c^n 6er' 
^ ^fusly. contdtDpla(0»'Bttch'a. step ?'|'^kfid' 

• f foy, gravily. .: • 

* * '• .$/ '^t%'\ ar^ verjr serio'usly too." /. ] 

• y«-An(l-y^,'DoUy ^'.w*hatdo yow say .to' 

•yi?;' >• .' ..•'•••■;.;■%.•.' 

^•'(4 sqy . tQ^ That J.^ve often' said tp-a 
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*'^i&G43ltj, whiK the old ScblTcH' adage, says of 

* y^ho ^><mt^h&rf«b^ thfe fiiey'brae.' " " . • 

• **' *' Aftd^u'mig^5b. have foutict more comrort* 
iB^w^i^s. la88ie,-:^(ow.the:3^inds can .be temr* 

Jerod to tno shorn -\amb;'' said ihe. old lady, * 
IbolipF.rebukcfully j^ atiii^ j)olly dfooped her. 
' lic^l tk silence^ ',,*•■.. • ^ • 

' '^vf <hgtDl^ ^'s a l«d scheme,!^ jdid'.TQiiy, 
'hoMny|SijiH amiough not hearing hjj^fndtho^jfi 
iHMarf.' •''f^r ^m^natihe/doct^j^y.^Lg^-to 
13TOHhe.t>{%*end.t)f the:j^6be-^.H«Q:Ui'a 






new land, :fuid!.ife'f^'ii;eii^;{^^ his' '^^ 

time of lifer, is, i^-^t^^ 

'* That B]uiLi;ipD^8tba.We.hav^. {I choice but 
my father thinks we have no" choice^" 

*.* I oairnbt See that. J caimot s^e ihat what 
a man has home ,for flyiEf-and-thirty ; or forty 
yparsp-herb#9ltepiHhatiohg at'ii^e JBurnside, 
I belicvo,^he<bahnot endure still longer. /I must 
il^v.e a,|alirwith him myself over it." And... s 
jdnconsciously — quite unconsciously — Tony :'.}' 
.uttered the last words with a high-sounding 
importance, so certain is it that in a man's 
worldly wealth there is a store of self-OQnfi- 
dence that no mere qualities of head or b^ar]^' 
can ever supply \ and Dolly almost smiled at . 
the assured tone and the confident manneir of 
her former playfellow. 

" My father will be glad to see you, Tony. . 
— he wants to hear all about your campaigns ( '•'•■, ^ 
he was trying two nights ago to follow. "JriSu '•• ' 
on the map, but it was suqh a bad one.b9,j[ia4 ' 
to give up the attempt." . v '• '• i -; 

" I'll give you mine," cried thd old Iktf^*, .((.;. ' 
*Vthe map Tony brought over to myself, rn -J^i 
no just give it, but I'll lend it to you ; and ''>;>, 
there's a cross wherever there was a battle^,;-!,- 
and a red cross wherever Tony vvaa wounded . ' ' 
. ."Pooh, pooh, mother ! don't worrjrrBfefllj: 
about these things; she'd rather 'Hear of •,. 
pleasanter themes than battles and battle v ' 
fields! And here is one already ; Jeanie'says, ' 
*'dinner.'" . . " 

>* Wheife did you find your sprig of myrjlle - ••; 
at this time? " asked Dglly, as Tony lied-, hir .*,; 
in to dinner.' •;.''.• .". '*']''' 

Ml got it * fjt. the Abbey. I 'strolled up 
H;here to-day, '^Miid he, in a half-donfusion. 
«* Will you have it?." 

. " No, " •said she, curtly. 

** Neither will I then," cjied he, tearine . 
it outr '6f his button-hole and .throwing^ it " 
away. ..'.•*" .■••.••■'■■• •'. -; "•■ . 

}yhat a lohg journey, in life-.can- be. takep . 

in ^e j(ew steps.frcna ^he draWloj^troo'ia^ io 

the dionet-tabie ! •."..':. 

• .• .*. •.•'.■•■ I. ... • . •:• 

CIlAP.TfiR LXIV. * 

'As Dif. Stewart had trfany frlendia to oon- 
•sult^and many visits tp make,— some of them, 
as he imagined, farewell ones,— Dolly was ' .■ 
.persuade^, but not without diflBculty, to take- •) -^ 
•up her residence at tbe.'cottRge till he sfeoujd \- ^ 
be able ti^ Teturn. homo. And a ve^ry pleair '^'^*' 
ant week itVas.; To the old ladyit vira*W '''r 
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most perfect happiness; She had her dear 
Tony back with her after all his dangers and 
escapes, safe and sound, and in such spirits 
as she had never seen him before. Not a 
cloud, not a shadow, now ever darkened his 
bright face; all was good-humor, and 
thoughtful kindness for herself and for Dolly. 

And poor Dolly, too, with some anxious 
cares at her heart, — a load that would have 
crushed many, — bore up so well that she 
looked as cheery as the others, and entered 
into all the plans that Tony formed about 
his future house and his gardens and his 
stables, as though many a hundred leagues of 
ocean were not soon to roll between her and 
the spots she traced so eagerly on the paper. 
One evening they sat even later than usual. 
Tony had induced Dolly, who was very clever 
with her pencil, to make him a sketch for a 
little ornamental cottage, — one of those unin- 
habitable little homesteads, which fire im- 
^ mensely suggestive of all the comforts they 
t^ f would utterly fail to realize ; and he leaned 
- over her as she drew, and his arm was on the 
back of her chair, and his face so dose at 
times that it almost touched the braids of 
the silky hair beside him. 

'* You must make a porch there, Dolly ; 
it would be so nice to sit there with that no- 
ble view down the glen at one's feet, and 
three distinct reaches of the Nore visible.". 

** Yes, I'll make a porch ; I'tt even make 
you yourself lounging in it. See, it shall be 
perfect bliss ! " 

" What does that mean ? "^ . * 

** That means smoke, sir; :jou are enjoy- 



ing the heavenly luxury of tobacco, not the -the doorway 
less intensely that it obscures the view." 

" No, Dolly, I'll not haye that. If you 
put me there, don't have me smoking ; make . 
me sitting beside you as we are now, — ^you 
drawing, and I looking over you." 

*' But I want to be a prophet as well as a 
painter, Tony. I desire to predict something 
that will be sure to happen, if yoi> should 
ever build this cottage." 

** I swear I will ; I'm resolved on it." 

"Well, then. Bo sure as you do, and, so 
sure as you sit in that little honeysuckle- 
coyered porch , you '11 smoke . * .' 

" And why not do as I say? Why not 
make you sketching " — 

*< Because I shall not be sketching ; be- 
muse, by the time your cottage' is" finished, 
. iQhall be probably sketching a. Maori chief, 



or a war-party bivouacking '••i^\jth'q.Bd^- 

Rffki." •/...t./J.:*'v 

Tony drew away his arm anrf f^^e'd back^ 
in. his chair, a sense almost of '{^lAiTsb sick^-— 
ness creeping over him. ,' .•*•". . " • '• . 

** Here are the dogs, too," cpfl8[pued-8iiD . 
** Here is Lance with his great nttgestic fa*be, , 
and here Gertrude, with h^r ^nepoinWfr " 
nose and piercing eyes, and here's litue' Sbi- ' 
ccr as saucy and pert as I can' make bn 
without color ; for one ought to have a>ii^e'. 
carmine for the corner of his eyeV'ahdpa' 
slight tinge to accent the tip oY his no 
Shall I add all your » emblem8,'.'as th6y e 
them, and put in the fishing-rods. against | 
wall, and the landing-net, and the gifaA *j| 
pouches?" . • *tt.'\';5 

She went on sketching "^itfiTincondeivijple 
rapidity, the drawing keepkigfpace*ali4d8t'\ 
with her words. • • r . '•! 

But Tony no longer •t»5firthl;intferes|ijh^ 
had done before in ttie pitftftref butT je< 
lost in some deep and difi5ici}lt ruction* 

** Shall we have a bridge— a mer^ pK _ 
will do — over the river here, ToiJ ? and tb^* 
this zigzag pathway wilT be*a bhfct t^aji A^ 
to the cottage." *'•* ••/. .' W* 

He never heard her words, -bjjt^aroqe ftfc 
lefl 4he room . 1 lo passed oirfi^ th#^ littl^ 
garden in front' of the ho'd^^tnTOtkaning^n* 
the gate, looked put intp the d^rk,*sttll nigjbt* 
Poor "Tony J* impenetrable* Ikti^t ^^£CA|ee8/ 
wds, it was not more diflScuft to Deer.tbfcpagk • 
than the thick mist that gatgered aroi^d* 
his thoughts. . ' • *, » • ;;• . 

Is that Tony?" cr;e<f his Jnother* frt)m 



Yes," said he, moodily, fer^ie wanted' fi> ' 
be left to his owfi thought*. ' •• i • ! 

Come here, Topy, and se^ ti^hat.a flii,. ^ 
manly letter your friend ISk^ At^tfrudA , 
Writes itf answer to mine." ? • \'X^ ^ 
Tony was at her side m aa instftnt/aflP ( 
almost tore the le'ttef fn hii/ea&l*ne9^ to rsr" 
it. It was veiy hrief, 1but^\»plB deelK^ ' 
she had said of it.. WitH a^jdWioi^^^, whic] 
perhaps might scarcely harve beenlotkp d for* 
in a man bo edtlcated and l^ught^upjV^ 
seemed to appreciate. the existence of |1(C|;<|| 
he had no right to- question ; and bit<^|^ gl 
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the revolver cost him, he declafled thatQb^liad 

PO longer" a claim on DoUy's ajjecti^^ '*f . 

" * * ' " ^d hid^motl^r ;. 9b 

to undersj^^l^l^' 

t;t»' • :: 



* ** I scarcely understand hid^motl^r ;. 9b 
you? "asked Tony. . • -* * 

»« It's not very hard I 



r*r 
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Ba.id fibe^ . gravely. ** Mr. M'Gruder sees 
thaf Dolly Stewart could not have given him 
Hor love and affection as a man's wife ought 
tK> give, afad ho would be ashamed to take 
her -withojit it." 

* * But why couldn't she ? Sam seems to 
i»ave a sort o'f suspicion as to the reason, and 
^ cannot guess it." 

^^** * If he does suspect, he has the nice feel- 
*J*g of a man of honor, and sees that it is not 
^?tf one placed as lie is to question it." 

^ * * If any man were to say to me, * Head 
^-^^li; letter,- and tell me what does it infer,' 
eay the writer thought that the girl he 

^nted to mart*y liked some one else." 

^?* \Vell, there's one point placed beyond 
^•i5^.inferenQa,^ony ; the engagement is end- 
^^^ and she is free." 

« y I suppose she is very happy at it." 

* ^ ' Poor Dolly has little heart for happiness 

^ -Sxnjjt now. ; It. was a little before dinner a 

^^^ eame from the doctor to say that all the 

^^nd% he l^d consulted advised him to go 

^t, and wejlre ready and willing to assist him 

^B every way to make the journey. As Jan- 

'^ry ^ th& stormy month in these seas, they 

VecoipmAoded his sailing as soon as he 

sibly oottld ; and the poor man says, very 

jSfclingly, * To-morrow, mayhap, will be my 

ffare\^ll sermon to those who have sat under 

me el^ht-ajad-forty years.' " 

''Why tiid jK)u not make some proposal 
iidi what 1 9poke of, mother? " asked he, 
almas** peeviihly. 

^ •».* I triedjto do it, Tony, but he wouldn't 

hear of it. -He has a pride of his ovra that 

is very dangerous to wound, and he stopped 

me at once, laying, * I hope I mistake your 

jieaning ; but lest I should not, say no more 

^ this for the sake of our old friendship.' " 

"1 call su^h pride downright want of feel- 

g. It, is ^either more nor Iqss than con- 

immate selfishness." 

*HDon't tell him so, Tony, or maybe you'd 
fSare woise in»the argument. He has a wise, 
%deep head, tfie doctor." 

• »« I wish he had a little heart with it," 
said Tony, sulkily, and turned again into the 

^rden. 

« T^^e did Jeanie summon him to tea, but 

h*ej>aid no attention to the call ; so engrossed, 

in^ei^d^ was he by bis thoughts that he even 

forgot Jd smgike, and not impossibly the want 

of.his^accuktTomed weed added to his other 

eifildrrassipents. 
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** Mies Dolly's for ganging hamo. Master 
Tony," said the maid at last, ** and the mis- 
tress wants you to go wi' her." 

As Tony entered the hall, Dolly was pre- 
paring for the road. Coquetry was certainly 
the least of her accomplishments, and yet 
there was something that almost verged on 
it in the hood she wore, instead of a bonnet, 
lined of some plushy material of a rich cherry 
color, and forming a frame around her face 
that set off all her features to the greatest 
advantage. Never did her eyes look bluer 
or deeper, — never did the gentle beauty of 
her face light up with more of brilliancy. 
Tony never knew with what rapture he was 
gazing on her till he saw that she was blush- 
ing under his fixed stare. 

The leave-taking between Mrs. Butler and 
Dolly was more than usually affectionate ; 
and even after they had separated, the old 
lady called her back and kissed her again. 

** I don't know how mother will bear up 
after you leave her," muttered Tony, as he 
walked along at Dolly's side ;*** she is fonder 
of you than ever." 

Dolly murmured something, but inaudi- 
bly. 

♦* For my own part," continued Tony, *• I 
can't believe this step necessary at all. It 
would be an inefiable disgrace to the whole 
neighborhood to let one we love and revere as 
we do him go away in his old age, one may 
say, to seek his fortune. He belongs to us, 
and we to him. We have been linked to- 
gether for years, and I can't bear the thought 
of our separating." 

This was a very long speech for Tony, and 
he felt almost fatigued when it was finished ; 
but Dolly was silent, and there was no means 
by which he could guess the effect it had pro- 
duced upon her. 

" As to my mother," continued he, " she'd 
not care to live hero any longer, — I know it. 
I don't speak of myself, because it's the 
habit to think I don't care for any one or 
anything, — that's the estimate people form 
o£me, and I must bear it as I can." 

»«It's less than just, Tony," said Dolly, 
gravely. 

«» Oh, if I am to ask for justice, Dolly, I 
shall get the worst of it," said he, laughing, 
but not merrily. 

For a while they walked on without a 
word on either side. 
*' What a calm night ! " said Dolly, «* and 
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how large the stars look ! They tell me that 
in southern latitudes they seem immense." 

** You are not sorry to leave this, Dolly ? " 
murmured he, gloomily ; ** are you ? " 

A very faint sigh was all her answer. 

•*l'm sure no one could blame you," he 
continued. ** There is not much to attach 
any one to the place, except, perhaps, a half- 
savage like myself, who finds its ruggedness 
congenial." 

** But you will scarcely remain here now, 
Tony ; you'll be more likely to settle at But- 
ler Hall ; wont you?" 

*' Wherever I settle, it sha^n't be here, after 
you have lefb it," said he, with energy. 

*< Sir Arthur Lyle and his family are all 
coming back in a few days, I hear." 

** So they may ; it matters little to me, 
Dolly. Shall I tell you a secret? Take my 
arm, Dolly, — the path is rough here, — you 
may as well lean on me. We are not likely 
to have many more walks together. Oh, 
dear ! if you were as sorry as I am, Dolly, 
what a sad stroll this would be ! " 

" What's your secret, Tony?" asked she, 
in a faint voice. 

** Ah ! my secret, my secret," said he, 
ponderingly, " I don't know why I called 
it a secret, — bat here is what I meant. 
You remember, Dolly, how I used to live up 
there at the Abbey formerly. It was just 
like my home. I ordered all the people 
about just as if they had been my own ser- 
vants, — and, indeed, they minded my orders 
more than their master's. The habit grew 
60 strong upon me, of being obeyed and fol- 
lowed, that I suppose I must have forgot my 
own real condition. I take it I must have 
lost sight of who and what 1 actually was, 
till one of the sons — a young fellow in the 
service in India — came back and contrived 
to let me make the discovery that, though I 
never knew it, I was really living the life of 
a dependant. I'll not tell you how this 
stung me, but it did sting me, — all the more 
that I believed, I fancied, myself,— don't 
laugh at me, — but I really imagined I was 
in love with one of the girls, — Alice. She 
was Alice TrafTord then." 

" I had heard of that," said Dolly, in a 
faint voice. 

** Well, she, too, undeceived me, — not ex- 
actly as unfeelingly nor as offensively as her 
brother, but just as explicity — you know 
'what I mean?" 



** No, tell me more clearly," said she, ea« 
gerly. 

** I don't know how to tell you. It's a 
long story, — that is to say, I was a long while 
under a delusion, and she was a long while 
indulging it. Fine ladies, I'm told, do this 
sort of thing when they take a caprice into 
their heads to civilize young barbarians of 
my stamp." ' 

** That's not the generous way to look at 
it, Tony." ' 

*^ I don't want to be generous ; the adagb - 
says one ought to begin by being just. Skefl^r 
— you know whom I mean, Skeff Damer-*r- 
saw it clearly enough ; he warned me aboif t 
it. And what a clever fellow he is ! WoiQd 
you believe it, Dolly? he actually knew jiU 
the time that I was not really in love, when 
I thought I was. He knew that it was a 
something made up of romance and ambition 
and boyish vanity, and that my heart, my 
real heart, was never in it." I 

Dolly shook her head, but .whether In 
dissent or in sorrow it was nlot easy i^ 
say. 

'» Shall I tell you more? " cried Tony, a^ 
he drew her arm closer to him, aod took heg 
hand in his, — " shall I tell you moBC, Dolly^ 
Skeff read me as I could not read n^yself. 
He said to me, * Tony, this is no case of love ; * 
it is the flattered vanity of a very young fef- 
low to be distinguished not akne by the pret- 
tiest, but the most petted wooAn'of sociely. 
You,^ said he, ^ are receiving allPthe homage 
paid to her at second-hand.' Bii} more thki^ 
all this, Dolly, he not merely saw that I was 
not in love with Alice Trafford, but he saw 
with whom my heart was bound Up, for many 
and many a year." • 

** Her sister, her sister Bella, ".whispercid 
Dolly. • • . 

"No, but with yourself, my^ovfn, owcf 
Dolly," cried he, and turning, and beforf^- 
she could prevent it, he clasped her in* his 
arms, and kissed her passionately. . • 

"Oh, Tony!" said she, sobbingj , " yo& ^ 
that I trusted, you that I confided in, to treat* 
me thus." 

"It is that my heart is bursting, Dolly, • 
with this long, pent-up love, for I noT^ know^ 
I have loved you all my life long. Don't bfe 
angry with me, my darling Dolly ; I'd rather 
die at your feet than hear an- angrj^ word 
from you. Tell me if yoii can care fflr n^e ; 
oh, tell me, if I strive to be all you could Hko 
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and loTe, that you will not refuse to be my 
own." 

She tried to disengage herself from his 
arm ; she trembled, heaved a deep sigh, and 
fell with her head on his shoulder. 

** And you are my own," said he, again 
kissing her ; " and now the wide world has 
not so happy a heart as mine." 

Of those characters of my story who met 
happiness, it is as well to say no more. A 
more cunning craftsman than myself has told 
us that the less we track human life, the 
more cheerily we shall speak of it. Let us 
presume, and it is no unfair presumption, 
that, as Tony^s life was surrounded with a 
liberal share of those gifts which make ex- 
istence pleasurable, he was neither ungrate- 
ful nor unmindful of them. Of Dolly I hope 
there need be no doubt. ** The guid dochter 
is the best warrant for the guid wife ; " so 
said her father, and he said truly. 

In the diary of a Spanish guerrilla chief, 
there is mention of a ** nobile Inglese," who 
met him at Malta, to confer over the possi- 
bility of a landing in Calabria, and the 
chances of a successful rising there. The 
Spaniard speaks of this man as a person of 
rank, education, and talents, high in the con- 
fidence of the court, and evidently warmly 
interested in the cause. He was taken pris- 
oner by the Piedmontese troops on the third 
day after they landed, and, though repeat- 

17 
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ediy offered life under conditions it would 
have been no dishonor to accept, vras tried by 
court-martial and shot. 

There is reason to believe that the ** nobile 
Ingbese " was Maitland. 

From the window where I write, I can see 
the promenade on the Pincian Hill, and if my 
eyes do not deceive me, I can perceive that at 
times the groups are broken, and the loung- 
ers fall back to permit some one to pass. I 
have called the waiter to explain the curious 
circumstance, and asked if it be royalty that 
is so deferentially acknowledged. He smiles, 
and says, <* No. It is the major domo of 
the palace exacts the respect you see. He 
can do what he likes at Rome. Antonelli 
himself is not greater than the Count M'Cas^ 
key." 

As some unlettered guide leads the travel- 
ler to the verge of a cliff, from which the 
glorious landscape beneath is visible, and 
winding river and embowered homestead and 
swelling plain and far-off mountain are all 
spread out beneath for the eye to revel over, 
so do I place you, my valued reader, on that 
«pot from which the future can be seen, and 
modestly retire, that you may gaze in peace, 
weaving your own fancies at will, and invest- 
ing the scene before you with such images 
and such interests as best benefit it. 

My part is done : if I have suggested some- 
thing for yours, it will not be all in vain that 
I have written ** Tony Butler." 
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